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INTRODUCTION. 



I undertake to relate in what manner French and 
English nations have been formed and developed, and 
how, having from the very outset gone in opposite direc- 
tions, they have arrived at different constitutions. 

Much has been lately written on England. Avowed or 
concealed, the object of the greater part of the books is 
the same. M. de Remusat defined it in a few words 
when he said, " I will avow i% yhq& is the dream of my 
life — the English system of gov^iitti^iit;. in France." 

For my part, I believe that a Government has no real 
existence, strength, stability, or duration, but when it is 
the expression of the traditions, the manners, the passions, 
and the interests of the society which it governs. Such is 
the thought which has inspired this work. 
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ANCIENT TIMES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE GAULS. 

The conquest of Gaul in. the fifth century singularly 
differed from the conquest of other provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In Spain a great people had established them- 
selves ; the Goths : in the north of Italy ; the Lombards i 
in Gaul, on the contrary, three races of a totally distinct 
nationality and religion divided the country ; to the south 
of the Loire, the Visigoths ; on the Saone and the Rhone, 
the Burgundians ; and in the north the Franks. 

Gaul was not conquered by armies as England was, in 
the 11th century ; it was invaded and taken possession of 
by powerful nations who each seised upon a portion of the 
territory, and tried to found a kingdom. The result was, 
that the vanquished being far inferior in numerical strength, 
neither could nor dared to organize any systematic resist- 
ance, and the conquerors had neither to dread nor repress 
any revolt. 

It resulted equally that the conquerors established 
themselves in the Gallic territories, and there implanted 
their institutions and laws, which were gradually modified 
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2 THE CONQUEST OF THE GAULS. 

by their admixture with the Roman laws, common to all 
the conquered people. 

" Clovis wad then no more the chief of an army thanMe- 
rovis and Gonderic had been ; he was the King of a Frank 
tribe, who by craft, crime, his own genius, and the support 
of the Bishops became King of all the Franks. He lived 
in Gaul, as his predecessors had lived in the forests of 
Germany, raised on the great shield by all the free men, 
surrounded by the leudes who owed him allegiance, and 
composed his Court, obliged to consult the people on all 
great questions of peace and war, as on the administration 
of justice and government. All those who had followed 
him, had not followed as subjects, but in some respects as 
associates; and when, by the influence of the Catholic 
Bishops, he desired to make an expedition beyond the 
Loire, he assembled all the Franks to propose their ac- 
companying him, promising them as booty, the immense 
riches accumulated in the Roman towns of the south, 
paternally governed by the Visigoths. 

These national assemblies of the Franks were held 
annually in the month of March or May, all the free men 
went armed to the place of meeting, and the King attended 
with his leudes. After the conquest, the Franks being 
dispersed over all the territory north of the Loire, these 
assemblies became more rare, the custom was lost, and the 
King no longer summoned the free men, who having seized 
on the lands that suited them, held them under the name 
of (allodiam) alleux ; but to maintain the prestige of their 
authority, and preserve their power, they surrounded 
themselves with their leudes, to whom they granted vast 
domains or fiefs, which were first given for a year, then 
for life, and which in the second generation, in the time of 
Charles the Bald, became hereditary. 



ORIGIN OF FEUDALITY. S 

' From the conquest the democratic principles Which pre* 
viously existed amongst the Franks were destroyed. Hence- 
forth the great feudatories alone took part in the adminis- 
tration of the State ; their number was small, and therefore 
the more powerful, and they were possessed of immense 
domains. They were the King's men, but he was elected 
by them, and only reigned through them. So soon as the 
royal power fell into feeble and powerless hands, these 
leudes seized upon the government, and two powerful 
houses reigned in their name : in Neustria the family of 
Ebroen, in Austrasia that of Pepin : these two great fami- 
lies, with the title of Mayors of the Palace, governed, and 
contested between them the possession of Gaul. 

A great number of the royal edicts, issued under the 
first and second race, are headed by these words : " Cum 
fidelium nostrorum consensu atque consilio"— (with the 
consent and counsel of our leudes). 

Thus from the outset was effaced in Prance every trace 
of intervention, I do not say of the vanquished alone, — 
which was the case everywhere, — but also of the great 
majority of the conquerors. They were excluded from the 
management of public affairs, whether by their distance 
from the Court, the difficulty 6^ the journey of the expense 
attending it ; they no longer responded to convocations, 
or what is far more probable, the Bongs being only desirous 
of the support of their leudes, profited by the indifference 
of the freemen to no longer convoke them. 

From these circumstances the development of the power 
of the leudes was rapid ; they disposed of the Crown, its 
power flowed from them, royalty was supported by them, 
without them it was nothing, how then could it command 
them? They paid nb taxes, were exempt from all con- 
tributions; nay more, obliged the Kings to bestow on them 
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4 THE CONQUEST OF THE GAULS. 

constant gifts, whiteh they held by private charter, and whom 
they destroyed or elevated at their caprice. Annual pro- 
prietors, then holding during life, and in course of time 
hereditary possessors of their fiefs, they assumed the right 
of exacting fines for the murder of a Frank or a Gallo- 
Roman, and next, of collecting the penalties. And this 
right they established not only over the vanquished 'and the 
serfs, but also over the French and Roman possessors of 
an alleux. Montesquieu says truly, on this subject, that 
already was shown " the justice of the nobles." From this 
originated in France the basis of that feudality, which 
weighed so heavily on her during the middle ages ! The 
great feudatories arrogated to themselves, from the time of 
the first Merovingians, the absolute right of administering 
justice according to their will, a right which assured and 
strengthened the duration of their power and its legitimate 
existence. 

Later, the Emperor Charlemagne endeavoured to con- 
trol this usurpation of sovereign power, so calamitous 
to the people. He dared not at once directly to attack the 
prerogative usurped by the nobles, but contented himself 
with establishing some missi dominici, to whom were en- 
trusted the commission of visiting the legations every three 
months and o£ holding sessions,, which were the really 
administrative councils and courts of justice. But after his 
decease, none of his successors were strong enough to make 
the royal justice extend to and be respected from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other, and the people again 
fell under the direct and arbitrary jurisdiction of the great 
nobles, and lesser feudatories. The statutes promulgated 
by Charlemagne in the general assemblies, which embraced 
and regulated every thing, religion, justice, administration 
of the laws and government, disappeared with him. 
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- Too great for the age in which he lived, Charlemagne 
left nothing remaining of his works. He had raised on a 
pedestal of clay the immense Roman monument conceived 
by his genius. Living, he was admired and feared, but not 
understood. Dead, the barbarism arrested for an instant, 
resumed its sway, and enveloped the earth in its mantle. 
All became darkness, confusion and crime. There were no 
longer laws, or religious or social restraint. The nation was 
plunged into a chaos more terrible than that which de* 
stroyed the Roman Empire, because 6ven the traditions had 
perished. Force reigned alonei The great feudatories 
fortified in their retreats crushed the peasants and serfs by 
their exactions, shedding blood in floods, and constituted 
by terror, absolute and independent royalties. Feudal 
government assumed a shape, and the smaller vassals dis- 
appeared; absorbed by the great feudatories, who had com* 
pelled Charles the Bald to make their fiefs hereditary; 
And it is necessary to remark, because in the history of 
France, it is the key to all our divisions and civil wars, the 
great fiefs correspond with the large national divisions 
created by the conquest. There was a Duke of Normandy, 
who reigned over the Normans, a Duke of Brittany who 
ruled over the Bretons, a Duke of Burgundy Who reigned 
over the Burgundians, a Duke of Guyenne, over the Gas- 
cons, &c &c. 

Each great feudal chief reigned over a distinct nationality, 
and thus for centuries divided the unity of Gaul. Amidst 
the totally opposite races assembled, I see no mention 
made of the French. Who will triumph ? The Frank, Gas- 
don; or G alio- Roman race? The Burgundians, or the 
Normans ? The Capets, or the Plantagenets ? Or will the 
Gauls definitively divide themselves into ten different king- 
doms, each having a distinct nationality ? Or will they 
be absorbed and re-u&ited under one Sovereign, and whieh ? 
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Certainly in the 10th century the question was doubtful. 
Hugh Capet had Only one advantage, but which, despise^ 
as it then was, nevertheless assured him the victory ; he 
was King, and as such exercised a moral influence difficult 
to define, which instinctively and involuntarily impressed 
the Gauls, imbued, without perhaps their knowing it, with 
the fundamental principles of the Roman law. 

Hugh Capet possessed the kingdom, by the same right 
that the great nobles who had given him his crown, possessed 
their fiefs. From this cause the kingdom became heredi- 
tary, and at the same time ceased to be elective, ^s it had 
been since the conquest, and from .the s&me Cause the 
provinces which he possessed could no longer be divided 
between the sons of the deceased monarch, as had been 
frequently the case with the Merovians and Carlovingians. 
The kingdom of Hugh Capet, properly speaking was a fief, 
and this made at one and the same time its strength and 
its weakness, because all the great feudatories claimed for 
their estates, rights, similar to those possessed by the King 
over his, and seeing in him only one of their equals, 
believed themselves bound neither. by the oath of vassalage 
nor by gratitude ; but this was also the strength and safe* 
guard of the kingdom and of France, because the transmis- 
sion of the crown from the father to the eldest son was in 
conformity with feudal law, and the nobles not suspecting 
the moral power concealed under the title of King, would 
not give it by election, nor establish in France the elective 
system of Germany, a system which would have prevented 
national unity from re- constituting itself, France from con- 
solidating itself, and assuming that rank which its unity 
and civilization have given it. 

Thus in the 11th century, at the time that William 
Duke of Normandy was about to invade England, the 
Gauls, I dare not say France, had as Sovereign a King. 
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Whose authority was neither recognized nor respected in the 
fiefs, which he possessed by the same title as all the great 
feudatories who surrounded him, and who had given Hugh 
Capet the crown. The territories corresponding with 
great fiefs were divided into distinct nationalities. To the 
north of the Loire were the Franks, to the west the Nor- 
mans and Bretons, south of the Loire the Gallo-Romans, 
intermixed with the Goths, and the primitive Gascons, &c. 
to the east the Gallo-Romans and the Burgundians.- 

These people, of such different origins, differed still 
more in their manners, customs, laws, traditions, and 
language. The Franks never held any possessions beyond- 
the Loire ; they often waged war, and overran the south, 
conquering, pillaging, ransoming, and killing, but never* 
founded a permanent establishment there. Enemies of the 
Normans, they were equally so of the Bretons; they were 
surrounded by a hostile people, who dreaded their power 
and repelled their domination. 

Gaul was thus divided into great territorial divisions, 
and to these divisions corresponded great fiefs which derive 
from them a national strength, and a legal and independent 
existence which has not been sufficiently remarked upon. 
Doubtless the King claimed to be suzerain of all the 
fiefs in his kingdom, and therein he included the whole 
of Gaul. But the great vassals possessed their fiefs by 
hereditary title, and for the greater part governed people, 
enemies to the Franks, and who only knew them from the 
remembrance of the disasters and ruin which they spread 
in their military expeditions under the Merovians and Car- 
lovingians. The great vassals exercised jurisdiction by the 
same title as the King, like him they coined money, and had 
a right to call on their vassals and subjects to serve under 
their banners. They were seigneur suzerains of all the 
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nobles who possessed estates in their fiefs; they were 
seigneur suaeraine of the King, if the latter possessed a 
lordship in their fief. Thus it was the Kings of France 
were subjects of the Priors of St. Denis for the great tower 
of the Louvre. 

The King assumed the right of convoking the great 
vassals under his banner, in defence of his kingdom against 
a common enemy, and even this right they disputed and with 
reason. Who was the common enemy? And in what 
respect was the enemy of the suzerains of the Isle of 
France and of the Orleanois, the enemy of the Bretons, the 
Gascons, and the Normans ? When these great feudatories 
had made the Duke of the Isle of France King, they, 
certainly did not intend to give themselves a chief, and the 
people they governed had never submitted to the dominion 
of the Franks but temporarily, and with hatred, fearing to 
lose more of their national independence. 

The time had not yet arrived when France like a great; 
river, formed by a thousand different rivulets, would from 
these different nationalities, form one people, and impose 
on them one law, one language, and one King. 

Do not seek for France in the 10th century, it did not 
exist. Gaul was divided into great fiefs. The great feuda- 
tories were the King's equals, some were even more 
powerful, and all independent of the crown, and exercised 
absolute power within their fiefs.* 

This was the condition of France when William the 
Conqueror invaded England. 

* It is necessary to remark that the absolute power exercised by the great 
feudatories over their vassals, and by all the nobles over their serfs was far 
more mild and almost paternal to the south of the Loire, where the greater 
part of the towns had preserved the Roman municipal regime, whilst north 
of the Loire no trace was found of Guilds, Teutonic associations or communes*. 



CHAPTER II. ' 

THIS COftQtmSY OF ENGLAND. 

Some yean preceding his death, Charlemagne when 
walking on the tea ce*t perfcehned at a distance some 
Norman barques ; he burst into tears, and said to the 
astonished nobles of his suite, " My friends, I do not dread 
those pirates for myself, but I am grieved at seeing that 
they hare dared during my life to insult these shores ; I 
foresee the evils they will cause my descendants and their 
people." 

This sad prophecy was not slow in its accomplishment. 
Scarcely had this great man ceased to lire, when these bold 
pirates appeared at the mouths of the rivers, and menaced 
Gaul with an invasion far more disastrous than the Ger«< 
manic invasion had been three centuries before. Wor- 
shippers of Odin, the god of bloodshed, combat and ear-* 
nage, by their cruelties they recalled that other scourge of 
God, Attila, who at least was conscientious in his works, 
and believed himself charged to execute divine vengeance. 

Barbarians amongst barbarians, the terror which they 
spread was incredible. They pillaged and razed castles, 
burned towns, massacred their prisoners without mercy, 
men, women, and children, disdaining to make slaves, 
and left behind them only ruins and death. They de- 
scended our rivers, thus showing themselves now in the 
north, then in the south ; bold navigators, intrepid soldiers, 
heroes eager for carnage, bloodthirsty, and intoxicated by 
slaughter. 
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Hunger drove them from Scandinavia; Lunger that 
made them cross the sea in their frail barks, hardly 
fitted for the navigation of rivers; hunger, rather than 
religious fanaticism, made them thus formidable and 
furious. But whence came they ? From Russia or Asia? 
Were they a .single people, or an admixture of van- 
quished tribes, dispersed like the Saxons or the Huns ? 
On' this point no one can enlighten us, these pirates have 
left only the traditions of their fhrious madness and con- 
tempt, of life. M. Michelet says that "when the enthu- 
siasm of the chiefs companions exalted itself to phrensy, 
they took the name of Berzeker (furious fools), and he calls 
to mind that Oliver Barnakall was the first who forbad his 
companions to throw children from one to the other on 
the points of their lances, as was their habit." 
. Such were the ancestors of the conquerors of England. 

In 912 Charles the Simple gave his daughter Gisele in* 
marriage to Rollo, their chief, who according to the feudal 
law became Duke of Normandy. 

- In 1035, William the Bastard, son of Duke Robert and 
of the daughter of a skinner of Falaise, at eight years of 
age succeeded his father. In 1066 William attempted 
the conquest of England. 

. Thus from the creation of the Duchy of Normandy, from 
the definitive establishment of the Normans in Neustria, to 
the accession of William the Conqueror, there is scarcely 
a century, but this century sufficed to produce a transfor- 
mation in these ferocious pirates to an extent of which 
history offers no other example. 

Not only had they become Christians, built and enriched 
churches, constructed and endowed monasteries, and in 
the Pope's name successively conquered Sicily, the king- 
dom of Naples, and then England ; but they had also lost 
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the remembrance of their natal country and their primi- 
tive language* They spoke the language of d'Oil with 
a purity unknown to the greater part of the provinces 
north of the Loire. They had poets, who wrote not only 
in Latin but in French, and who sang their exploits and 
history in verse. Though impressed with a certain pa- 
triotic exaggeration, I cannot resist quoting the terms in 
which Macaulay speaks of the conquerors : " Renouncing 
the brutal intemperance to which other branches of the 
great Germanic families were so much addicted, the re- 
fined luxury of the Normans offered a striking contrast to 
the drunkenness and coarse voracity of their Saxon and 
Danish neighbours. Their magnificence, which they loved 
to display, did not consist in a mass of coarse meats and 
floods of intoxicating liquors, but in vast and sumptuous 
edifices, rich armour, powerful coursers, and choice falcons ; 
in brilliant tournaments, in banquets more delicate than 
abundant, in wines more remarkable for their bouquet than 
their strength. The chivalrous spirit which had exercised 
so powerful an interest on the politics, manners, and habits 
of all Europe, was found in a far higher degree of exalta- 
tion in the Normaji npbility." 

" The Norman noble was distinguished by a graceful 
carriage and engaging manners, and still more for his skill 
in negotiation, and by a natural eloquence constantly 
exercised, which caused one of their historians to say with 
pride, that a Norman gentleman was an orator from his 
birth." 

Their organization was feudal, but more regular, legal, 
and less unjust than the states that surrounded them. 
The Duke was really and incontestably their chief and 
respected King, by whom all the earls, barons, and nobles 
of every degree were directly created ; he convoked, pre- 
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sided t>V6r, fend directed the great national councils of his 
nobility ) and although he had not the exclusive right of 
coining money, he instituted rigorous laws to compel his 
great barons to coin money of the same weight and 
yalue. 

For the epoch, the political and social organization of 
Normandy was perfect. 

Hie great barons were hot individually powerful enough 
to resist the superior influence of their Sovereign, and 
such was the power of the latter, that after the death of 
Duke Robert, some Counts attempted to prevent his illegi- 
timate infant) William the Bastard, from becoming theitf 
chief, but they were promptly vanquished and forced to 
obey. 

Besides this aristocracy, so easily restrained and attached 
to the sovereign power, rich citizens in the towns enjoyed 
a liberty and prosperity till then unknown in the southern 
ftt&tes. Navigators, merchants,* and workmen, were al* 
mo&t the equals of the Norman nobles, their conquerors* 
They had imposed on the latter their religion, their lan- 
guage, laws, and customs, and it was' amongst them that 
their conquerors had chosen their wives, and married 
their sons. 

Bondage undoubtedly existed in the country, but the 
conquest of a century before had not left that enmity and 
those feelings of hatred between the conquerors and the 
Conquered, between the nobles and the citizens of the 
towns, which were found at the same epoch in Gaul be- 
tween the Franks and the Gallo-Romans. 

• By a charter of Dagobert, it is seen that already at this epoch the fair of 
St Denis was supplied by divers provisions, coming by sea, and transported 
to Pari* by the Neostrians, and principally the Rouenais. Philip Augustus, 
at a later period, confirmed to the commune of Rouen the monopoly of the! 
navigation of the Seine and the commerce with Ireland. 
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One of the principal causes of this fact, which at first 
sight appears so singular, was, I think, that as the pirate* 
who had taken possession of Normandy came without 
women, they contracted alliances with the vanquished, 
and thus became closely united, and soon formed a single 
people. 

Strong from their indomitable courage, bit weak? in 
number, the Normans, driven to the ooast, were harassed 
by two powerful enemies — the Bretons on the south, and 
the Franks on the north. There were, therefore, in conse- 
quence of the alliances they had formed with the original 
Norman families, political reasons to force them to uAite 
closer with those families, and mingle their interests, so as 
to be able to count on their support, and assured of theur 
fidelity, to repulse the King of France and the Duke of 
Brittany from their frontiers. 

Another consequence of their situation was, that the 
power of the Duke was strengthened by this alliance and 
unity, and at the same time he was obliged to trust in the 
counsels of the nation, and, on account of incessantly in- 
creasing perils, constantly to consult them. In consequence 
of the division of Gaul into great fiefs, the Kings of France 
could only assemble the nobles, in council, whto received 
their titles direct from the Crown, whilst the Duke of 
Normandy could assemble all the Norman nobles with* 
out exception, as well as all the. representatives of large 
towns. These assemblies were very probably annual ; and 
all great questions of peace and war were there discussed. 

I have dwelt upon the various consequences of the 
establishment of the Norman pirates in the small portion 
of Neustria conceded to their chief by Charles the Simple* 
in order to render clearer the events which sprung from 
the conquest of England. 
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I sum np in a few words these results and the political 
Constitution of Normandy in the eleventh century. 

The Normans possessed : — 
* A sovereign respected and dreaded, who was suzerain 
of all the nobles, and almost the absolute King of his 
subjects. 

A general annual assembly, composed of the high nobles 
and representatives of the large towns, where they dis- 
cussed, under the direction of the Duke who presided, all 
the great questions of peace and war, of government, taxes, 
and the administration of justice. 

- An aristocracy whose domains were not extensive or 
their vassels numerous, and of whom none were powerful 
enough to resist their sovereign. 

". Rich citizens, who were highly commercial, free,* anct 
enlightened, and whose daughters intermarried with the 
nobles. 

A powerful and respected clergy, possessing rich abbeys 
and vast domains. 

- Such was Normandy, a century and a half after the 
establishment of -Hollo, at the time that William the Bas- 
tard, knowing well that during his absence he had no 
cause to dread any rebellion on the part of his nobles of 
subjects, proposed to them at Lillebonne to assist him in 
conquering England, promising to divide the spoils of the 
vanquished among them. 

It now becomes necessary to say a word on the social 
and political condition of England at this epoch. 

« 

* Henry, son of William the Conqueror, in 1066, confirmed the privileges 
Of the citizens, conceded or recognised by his father, and granted the franchise 
to serfs. who had established themselves in towns or boroughs for a year and a 
day without being reclaimed. This, as was justly remarked by M. Depping, 
" had the effect of considerably increasing the citizen class, and weakening 
the power of the feudal nobles." 
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The feudal regime prevailed there, and its constitution 
resembled that of Gaul. The same anarchy, the same 
feebleness of the royal power, the same turbulence, and 
independence of the thanes and great vassals, who had 
arrogated to themselves exclusively the title of Barons. 

The general assembly of Anglo-Saxons, the Witten- 
agemot, which at first participated in the government* 
of the country, no longer met. " The great proprietors, 
sole masters of their estates, commenced acting entirely 
for themselves, they coined money, administered justice, 
and raised troops." Less civilized, less enlightened than 
the Normans, who went to reduce them to servitude* 
they offered this vast dissimilarity to the conquered 
people of the Continent, who, on the contrary, possessing 
a religion, a civilization, a political and social organization 
superior to their conquerors, had taught the latter their 
religion, their laws, their manners, and their customs. 
" However, apart from this feudal turbulent oppressive aris- 
tocracy, some large towns enjoyed certain privileges, the 
same as in Normandy, possessing guilds and municipal 
communes formed of the rich citizens, to whom belonged 
the police and government of the city. The citizens of 
these large towns, eould even, without the permission of 
the King, meet and deliberate in common, on their internal 
affairs. When William, conqueror at Hastings, marched 
to London, the Guild of that city sent a deputation of 
citizens to treat with him, and recognize him as King. 
Very probably these corporations were instituted in Eng- 
land, from the same motives that decided their creation 
in the north of France in the 11th and especially the 
12th century. During the anarchy into which feudality 
had thrown England, the great cities reunited to resist the 

• See Gnuofs History of the Origin of Representative Government. 
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blood-thirsty violence, and iniquitous exactions of the 
Barons. The Thanes were their enemies, and they were 
ready to make common cause with the conquerors ol the 
Saxon aristocracy, if they were wise enough to maintain 
their privileges, and secure them their freedom and com- 
merce. 

Such was the situation of England at the time that 
William the Conqueror was given the kingdom by the 
conclave, and received a banner and a hair of St. Peter 
from the Pope. 

William hastened to consult his friends, and undoubtedly 
$dso the nobles more particularly attached to his court, 
but the latter whilst approving his propositions, insisted on 
his demanding aid and counsel of the general assembly in 
Normandy, for " it was the right of those who paid the 
expenses to be called on for counsel." (Augustin Thierry.). 
The Duke then convoked the great assembly, and whether 
it was then the custom, or rather that, being certain to 
succeed, he did not wish to appear to influence the counsels 
of the nation, and at the moment of his expedition leave 
behind him discontent, and the germs of rebellion, William 
after explaining the motives of the war, and showing the 
Papal Bull! retired to give the assembly freedom of dis- 
cussion. 

But an event occurred that it is necessary to notice, 
because it gives the key to the political organization of 
Normandy, and of the power of the Puke, and that it 
shows the origin of the English constitution. The as- 
sembly refused to co-operate in the invasion of England, 
or to grant the necessary funds to the Duke, and as 
William's friends sought to change this resolution, 
stating that the Bastard was after all their chief and sove- 
reign, his opponents answered, "without doubt he is 
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©or seigneur, but is it not sufficient for us to pay him 
His rents ?"* 

Thus, 1st. The general assembly of Normandy, freely 
discussed all great political questions. 

2nd. All Normans, whatever their fiefs, or their dignity, 
were free and equal, they were only taxed with their 
own consent, and all taxes were imposed by the consent of 
the general society. 

We have seen that in France the Capets, who before 
their accession to the throne possessed only the Isle of 
France, and the great feudatories were independent and 
absolute in their fiefs. 

. 1st. There no longer existed a parliament or general 
assembly of Franks. 

2nd. That the nobles created by the crown could alone 
be called on to pay a tax. Nothing implied that this tax 
had been certain and voted annually. 

These dissimilitudes are of such a nature that it renders 
it necessary to enter deeply into them. The Duke of 
Normandy was not astonished at the vote of the assembly, 
neither did it appear to irritate him, and he acted as a 
sovereign of the 19th century would have done in a similar 
case. He successively took each of the influential members 
of the assembly apart, and dazzled them with his promises, 
without in any way conceding his power, or making any 
engagement as to the political institutions he would estab- 
lish in England ; and he obtained from each individually 
the aid of money and men, which as a body they had re- 
fused him. 

But crafty, cunning and ambitious, the Duke did not 
wish to attempt the expedition solely with his Normans. 
Jle did not desire to invade England as the chief of a 

* Augustin Thierry. 

C 
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people, but "as the general of an army. He had had fr©-> 
quent intercourse with the King of France, and could 
comprehend the .state of weakness and humiliation the 
King found himself in, when opposed by his vassals and 
great feudatories.' William dreamed of another crown, 
another sovereignty. He published far and wide, not only 
in Normandy, but throughout Prance, from Flanders to the 
Pyrenees, his promise to all who would enroll themselves 
under his banner, the conquest and pillage of England. 
Five and twenty thousand adventurers presented them- 
selves, men of little worth, fugitive serfs perhaps, 
of all races and origins, Celts, Gallo-Romans, Goths and 
Franks, who in themselves formed half his army, and in 
him only recognized their Chief. Very probably the 
number of Norman nobles who accepted commands in 
this expedition were comparatively few. England was to 
be conquered not by a nation but by an army, the first, 
really French army, the only one which formed itself of 
the elements that would one day constitute the French 
nation. 

, At the moment when the battle of Hastings was about 
to commence, a Frenchman named Taillefer rode forward 
in front of the army, and sang the song of Charlemagne 
and Roland. The whole army repeated this war song, 
which celebrated the great feats of the Franks, and which 
from the Pyrenees to the Elbe, from the Ocean to the 
Danube, the peasants in their cottages, like the nobles in 
the^r castles, repeated with pride. This song is the only 
national tradition of the epoch. It is all that remains of 
the first and glorious essay of the Frank empire. Eight 
centuries later, other French armies equally victorious 
centered all the capitals of Europe, singing the Marseillaise, 
and crying " Vive l'Empereur ! " > < 
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Un dea Fnncais done se hasta, 
Devant les autrea chevancha 
Taillefer est cil appelex. 

(Geqfir&y Gaimar). 

Taillefer lei mult blen contout, 
Sor un cheval ki tost aloat. 
Decant li dns alout contant, 
De Kartomaine et de Rolland, 
E d'OIWier et dei Yaaaals. 
Ki monueot en Renchevals. 

[Roman du Bo*). 

Thus inspired by the remembrance of the great feats of 
their ancestors, and the glory of their country, the French 
conquered England at Hastings, and the French method 
of invasion was so universally spread abroad that when the 
Panes armed themselves to expel the conquerors, they de- 
clared that they wished to aid a nation reduced to bondage 
by a foreign race of French, and when a law was made by 
the Conqueror to repress and punish the acts of revenge 
committed by the conquered, it contained the following 
words, <( Ki Fran9ais occist." Besides, all the laws made 
during the century that followed the conquest, mention the 
conquerors as French, in contradistinction to the words- 
Anglick, English, by which the conquered race were deno- 
minated: " William, by the grace of God King of England! 
to the Earls, Viscounts, and to all men French and Eng- 
lish, greeting/' 

. The Frenchmen not being known to each other, had no 
knowledge of the chiefs who commanded them, having no 
farther connection than that which existed during a battle. 
They were not, like the German tribes, united to each 
other by an oath of allegiance, the origin of vassalage. 
They did not emanate directly from either dukes, counts, 
or barons, they emanated only from the king. They only 
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knew the chief who led them to battle, and after the vic- 
tory, notwithstanding the opposition of the Norman nobles, 
they made him king. The king kept faithfully his pro- 
mises to all, and divided amongst them the spoils of the 
conquered, upon the condition that they rendered him 
allegiance and homage. All held under the same title, 
great and small they were vassals, and subjects of the king, 
holding their properties, their privileges, and their rank 
from him. 

William had said to all, without reference to their ori- 
gin or nationality, " Follow me, and I will give you Eng- 
land f and they had submissively and obediently followed 
him, and once conquerors, they found themselves, only 
60,000 men in presence of a numerous, warlike, and half 
barbarous nation, surrounded on all sides by the sea, so 
that retreat was impossible, and they must either maintain 
their conquest or perish in the attempt. 

Peril produced union, and equally increased the strength 
of the king. Anything was preferable to anarchy, because 
anarchy was destruction. A general insurrection which 
broke forth a few months later, proved that he had treated 
the conquered nation very differently to that of the Ger- 
manic nations of the continent, who in no instance at- 
tempted insurrection and enfranchisement. 
* The Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, and all the brave and 
heroic outlaws who for centuries continued their resistance, 
Would not have spared one of the conquerors. The latter 
were and continued to be united amongst themselves, so 
that William, in the division of the lands, carefully 
avoided creating fiefs too powerful, and as he had reserved 
for himself the towns, forests, and large demesnes, decla- 
ring himself besides proprietor of all the soil, all the pro- 
prietors took- the oath of allegiance to him, and acknow- 
ledged holding their fiefs from him. Thus he divided Eng- 
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land amongst the victors. " Ignoble and low knaves of 
the army, and filthy libertines, disposed at their pleasure/ 7 
says Augustin Thierry, (i of the most nobly born girls> 
.leaving them to weep and wish for death. These wretches 
were astonished at their own success, they became filled 
with pride and surprise at seeing themselves so powerful* 
with servants who were possessed of more wealth than 
their own fathers had ever owned/ 9 

All the conquerors, even the followers of the army, be* 
£ame effectively nobles and proprietors* Nothing can 
more fully prove the low extraction and origin of the 
greater number of them, than the names they adopted* 
There were men who called themselves St. Denis, St. 
•Quentin, Tournai, Verdun, Chalons, Rocheforte, Cahors, 
Champagne, Gascogne. Who were they ? And what was 
their origin and condition, for them thus to ooncefd the 
names of their fathers and adopt borrowed ones? - 
r It is very probable that a great number of these wretches 
located themselves in London and the nearest ports to 
France (those which are called par. excellence the' Cinque 
Ports). Thus Elides, Bishop of Bayeux, distributed be- 
tween his soldiers, and the men attached to his service, 
the town of Dover. 

- Another proof is, that in the list of the fiefs, made after 
the conquest, mention is only made of 430,200 fiefs ; now, 
the men who followed the Duke of Normandy were 
(60,000— many amongst them received several fiefs. There 
were some nobles wh6 Obtained nearly a thousand, dis- 
persed in various parts of England, so that it was im- 
possible they could ever concentrate in their domains an 
armed force sufficiently strong to disturb the king. Many 
of the French soldiers established themselves in the capital 
and the great towns on the coast, which already possessed 
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guilds and corporations enjoying great privileges. These 
Were King's men; and, like the nobles, took a direct oath 
of allegiance to him, and in consequence enjoyed omnipo- 
tent influence in their city. Three centuries afterwards, 
the representatives sent to Parliament by these cities were 
nearly all of Norman descent. The French established in 
the towns and ports intermarried with the daughters of 
Anglo-Saxons, and thus cemented the fusion between the 
victors and the vanquished. It was the bond of union 
between the aristocracy and the commoners, and such was 
its influence, that ere long the Anglo-Saxons of the great 
towns, especially of London, made common cause with the 
nobility, and pitilessly repelled their ancient comrades the 
poor country serfs, who like themselves were Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Such was the first basis of the aristocratic and parlia* 
mentary government, later introduced into England. 

The government was formed not by virtue of theories, 
of social or political principles, neither through the perspi- 
cuity of statesmen or the ideologies of philosophers or deep 
thinkers (there were then only men of the sword), the 
government formed itself by a succession of events of 
which it was the necessary result. 

The Germanic invasions on the continent produced 
nothing parallel ; with them it was the emigration of a 
barbarous people with their wives and children who took 
possession of the Roman empire. Agriculturists and 
warriors, who, leaving their forests in Germany, felt stifled 
in the towns and spread over the country, which they divided 
amongst themselves, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. 
They established themselves as seigneurs in their alleux and 
fiefs, marrying amongst themselves, and living apart from 
the vanquished people. In the twelfth century there had 
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Hot beetfa&y fakion between the Franks and GaUo-Romans^ 
(Whilst, from the. causes I have statedy the fission between 
the nobility and great citizens of the large towns in 
England was already in part completed. The alliances and 
common interests of the different families had drawn them 
closer and united them by indissoluble bonds. There had 
been a coincidence in England with what had taken 
place in the Roman Republic, when the soldiers, in taking 
possession of a kingdom and establishing their military 
polonies, had married the daughters of the vanquished 
race, and thus united themselves so closely with the latter 
that they soon became a single people. > 

. ; The fusion was not so rapid between the nobles, posses* 
sors of the fiefs, and the Anglo-Saxons of the country. 
During three centuries a deeply rooted enmity separated 
these two races, whilst an union l>etween the nobles 
and the citizens of the large towns was formed at once by 
the intermarriage with a great number of the French, and 
other causes which we shall afterwards explain. In Gaul, on 
the contrary, the Franks only married amongst their own 
r^ce, and isolated themselves from the towns. There could 
be no bond of union between the nobility and the citizens; 
who were violently opposed, alas ! for too many centuries. 
. The Franks, according to their habit, divided. the con* 
quered territories, each taking what best pleased him, and 
establishing themselves there by right, of conquest. This, 
I have before said, was not the character of the English 
invasion. The king dpclaced himself sole proprietor of the 
soil, and at his will and pleasure distributed the lands 
among his subjects, on the conditions not only of fealty 
and homage, but also of military service, and payment of 
taxes to which all were subjected. .... 

. He did what had never before beeu attempted .at this. 
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epoch, and which at the same time evinfced his great 
power and capacity ; he commanded his agents (1088) to 
prepare a book of the conquest, and to inscribe therein 
minutely the domains of each of his subjects* This book 
was called the Doomsday Book; it had a double end: to 
assure the. payment of the taxes that each proprietor 
was liable to for his domains, to confirm the private rights 
of the crown, and perpetuate them with integrity* wad, 
lastly, to give him the right to claim-all lands and herifc* 
ages that had hitherto appertained to the Saxon king, 
of whom he called himself the heir. This is a fact worthy 
of remark ! that in the eleventh century, twelve years after 
the b&ttle of Hastings, property was legally settled in 
England ; the aristocracy of every degree holding directly 
from the king, taking the oath of allegiance to him, paying 
taxes for their doinains, and recognizing him as the sole 
and legitimate proprietor of the soil 1 and society consti- 
tuted as it had not been since the fall of the Boman 
Empire. And if, at the commencement of the twelfth 
century, a comparison is made between the two countries, 
France and England, how remarkable are the conclu- 
sions at which we arrive. 

In France, the founder of the reigning dynasty held the 
crown from his great vassals, his peers; in England the 
great vassals held their titles and estates from the founder 1 
of the Norman dynasty. In France the great vassals were 
absolute and independent sovereigns of the countries 
which were under their authority ; they had the power, 
and, I may say, the equitable right of considering them- 
selves equals of the King of France ; thus the Dukes of 
Burgundy, Brittany and Guyenne, the Earls of Flanders, 
&c. &c. were strong enough to oppose and conquer him. 
Each of these sovereigns was supported by a strongly con- 
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sfituted nationality, and, when it edited him, assembled 4 
numerous army under bis banner, bound to him not only 
by the feudal oath, but by a reciprocity of j>ersonal 
interests. 

In England, no noble was sufficiently jtowerfiil to wage 
war against his Sovereign; all the vassals and under vassals 
emanated direct from the King, to whom each owed the 

* 

oath of allegiance, military service, and taxes. To the end 
ot the 15 th century the history of England is filled with 
the revolts of the Barons against royalty, but in these 
revolts no one family predominated or assumed the exclu- 
sive direction of the movement. The command fell suc- 
cessively into the hands of the bravest or most politic, and 
sometimes it was given to strangers, for example, Simon 
Montford, a native of the south of France. 

So powerful from the outset was royalty in England, 
and each noble house individually so weak, that to resist 
the royal encroachment, all the conquerors, great barons, 
knights, as well as citizens, were obliged to unite together, 
and in no instance did any family aggrandize itself at the 
expense of others, by civil war. On the other hand, so 
numerous, warlike, and indomitable were the vanquished 
race, that during several centuries it was a law of self-pre- 
servation for the conquerors to remain united, and preserve 
the custom of national assemblies, where they deliberated 
on all great questions of peace and the public benefit. 
From these annual meetings of the conquerors, from this 
preponderance of royalty, from the union of nobles and 
commoners of French origin against it, and the individual 
weakness of the great feudatories, sprang the parliament* 
charters, and English liberty. 

From the weakness of French royalty, from the absolute 
and tyrannical power of the great feudatories, and from their 
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divisions, from the enmity; between the nobles tod the 
citizens of the towns, from the absence of all unity and 
national representation, resulted the alliance between 
royalty and the citizens of France, and the slow but con- 
tinuous extension of the royal authority. Thus in the 1 1 th 
century, in England, were already implanted the principles 
of an aristocratic government, and in France, of a monar* 
chical government. 

The events that followed developed more and more the 
political and social differences between the two nations. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CAPETS AND PLANTAGENETS. 

One can only," says Macaulay, ''comprehend the 
secular history of England, by studying it in connection 
with the history of our ecclesiastical constitution." This 
is so true, that I am arrested in the commencement of 
the work I have undertaken by the intentional omission I 
have made of the clergy, to whom I will consecrate a 
special notice. 

The clergy, in the centuries that followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and during the middle ages,, played a 
conspicuous part in the history of all nations. They had 
preserved civilization, interposed between the conquerors 
and the conquered, they had changed slavery into servi- 
tude, and servitude into liberty, and had taken the most 
glorious and beneficent part in the progress of the human 
race. All who suffered flew to them. They were th§ 
refuge of the oppressed, the protection of right against 
jnight, of thought against matter, uniting in themselves all 
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the qualities as well as all the virtues of that humanity of 
which thoy were the guide and light* 
. Patient, persevering, skilful, full of faith in God, full 
of hope for the future, the clergy stood at the head of 
nations, like that column of fire which guided Moses 
and the tribes of Israel across the desert to the pro- 
mised land. They . had placed the powerful house 
of the Carlovingians on the throne of France, who, with 
Charles Martel, had saved Christianity, and with Charle- 
magne had caused to shine so radiant a day through 
the clouds of barbarism, that the people could not 
support the splendour of that day, alas ! without a mor r 
row. The Pope had just placed on the head of a Capet 
that glorious crown which gave him who wore it the 
title of the eldest son of the Church ; and he had succes- 
sively offered the kingdom of Sicily and Naples, and after- 
wards England, to the Normans 1 It was beneath the 
banner of St. Peter that William the Conqueror led his 
army; and as envoy of the Pope, he disembarked in Eng- 
land, and in the name of the Holy See took possession of 
his new territories. But the Dukes of Normandy of this 
line were never bound by oath or gratitude. 

William, conqueror at Hastings, refused to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of the Pope. He ordered that the 
letters coming from Borne should be first submitted for 
his approbation. He forbade the national or provincial 
synods being summoned without his assent, and also for- 
bade ecclesiastics to punish or excommunicate any indi- 
vidual holding direct from the Crown, till he had judged 
the offence; lastly, he summoned as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Lanfranc, Abbot of St. Etienne at Caen, and 
invested him and his successors with the absolute supre- 
macy of the Church in England, wishing through the 
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primate to role over the clergy, bishops, abbots* monkey 
and priests. 

Urns, scarcely was he consecrated King, than, notwith- 
standing his promises, and forgetting that he owed' his 
crown to the Holy See, William placed the spiritual poweer 
of the chief of Christianity within such limits, as no other 
sovereign of this epoch had dared to do, or any layman 
had dared to demand. 

It was quite a religious revolution. But it could not be 
accomplished without replacing the Saxon clergy, by a 
clergy devoted to him, and whose existence was strongly 
bound up in the prosperity of the conquest, and the preser- 
vation of the Norman dynasty. As he had dispossessed the 
Saxon nobility, William dispossessed the Saxon clergy, he 
transferred the bishoprics, and the greater part of the abbeys 
to the Normans, his creatures, and divided among them 
the large domains of the Saxon church, and by that act 
bound them irrevocably, by their fortune and existence, 
to the fortune and existence of the conquerors. 

All the revolts of the vanquished menaced equally the 
Norman warriors and priests. It was the supreme law of 
safety for them to remain united; and in all histories of 
the dynasty of William and the Plantagenets, we see that 
the clergy made common cause with the aristocracy, and 
to such a degree were their interests intermingled, that 
the two bodies in fact formed but one and the same body, 
animated by the same spirit of self-preservation, and guided 
by the same motives of ambition and personal interest. 

And now let me be permitted to point out the great 
dissimilarity between the French and English clergy. 

In France, the clergy were Gidlo-Roman : some Franks 
in very small numbers appear from century to century to 
have been raised to the episcopal chair. There existed also- 
between the clergy and the aristocracy an inexorable 
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rivalry, and this rivalry showed itself in all ages of our 
history. They united against the tiers-etats of the middle 
ages each time that any: attack was made on their privi* 
leges; they were divided amongst themselves when they 
met. The French clergy made common cause with royalty. 
They knew that their safety and that of religion, humanity, 
and civilization depended on it. They took by the hand 
{hat humbled royalty, and made it great in the eyes of 
nations. This royalty had given illustrious saints to the 
church, and, according to the words of the evangelists, 
" the more it humbled itself, the more it became exalted/ 9 
Kings suffered, equally with the citizens and people, from 
the unbridled pride and licentiousness of the nobles, and 
prayed to God for the power of exercising justice, and of 
putting an end to the tyranny of their vassals, and of resto- 
ring that peace and Christian charity to the kingdom which 
Christ has taught mankind. . 

This Toyal race sprang from the vanquished people like 
the clergy. The founder of the Carlovingian race was 
Arnul£ Bishop of Metz, son of a Gallo- Roman father, and 
whose grandson was Saint Wandrille. The brothers of 
Pepin le Bref were— rone, a monk at Mont Cassin ; an* 
other, Archbishop of Rouen; the third, Abbot of St. 
Denis. St. William of Toulouse was guardian and cousin 
of Louis le Debonnaire, whose three brothers were monks. 
The founder of the Capet family, Robert le . Fort, be- 
longed to the conquered race, whether he was of Gallo- 
Roman or Saxon ^origin. Hugues, the first king of 
this dynasty, wore the cope as Abbot of St. Martin of 
Tours at all grand ceremonies. His son Robert, wearing 
his crown and dressed in Ins royal robes, led the choir at 
mass and vespers dn the church of St. Denis. He was 
humble, miM, patient, and kind to the poor, and his whole 
life is only a holy legend. 
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• These Kings of France were the eldest and best beloved 
sons of the Church. They had given Borne and the Bo* 
man States to the Popes, and assisted them in all their 
wars against the Emperors of Germany, who wished to 
enslave the popedom. When there was a struggle between 
thought and matter, right and violence, liberty and tyranny, 
they were the supporters of right, thought, and liberty. 
Their kingdom was, par excellence, the kingdom of God, 
the national flag of France was the oriflamme of St. 
Denis, the royal arms were lilies, emblems of purity and 
the Christian faith, and their war cry was Montjoie, St. 
Penis! • . . . ■ 

Thus royalty, sprung from the clergy and people, sup- 
ported itself by the clergy and people. Suffering with them, 
praying and thinking with them, and undertaking with 
them, slowly but with perseverance and resolution, the 
task of common deliverance. 

Throughout the whole of Gaul were dispersed, trodden 
under foot, ransomed or sold like mere animals, a people of 
(Hie common origin, the Gallo-Boman ; their pitiless op- 
pressors were three .people of different origins — the Franks, 
the Normans, and the Burgundians. 

There was a clergy, issuing from that people, who had 
faith, science, Christian charity, love of their country, and 
who were allies of and obedient to the authority of the Pope* 
This clergy had courageously caused the right of asylum to 
be respected in the churches and abbeys, the supreme 
resource of fugitive serfs, and by the intermission of God, 
during holy, days (from Wednesday evening to Monday 
morning of every week) sheltered the merchant and the 
serf from pillage, robbery, and murder. 

Lastly, there was a King, of plebeian origin and sacer* 
dotal manners, also oppressed, poor, and humble, but holy 
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before God and man, having ahb tie power to perform 
miracles. He cured scrofula by touching, and his exist- 
ence was so strongly united with the clergy and people, 
that in some degree they formed one body in the nation. 

In England, there was no similitude. The clergy were 
Normans, and thus, from their origin, they were forcibly 
separated from the vanquished, and united themselves 
with the nobles, with whom they had a community of 
origin and interest. They supported each other against 
the revolts of the Anglo-Saxons and against the encroach- 
ments of royalty. . Their rights flowing from the same 
source, those who attacked one, attacked the others. 
Abbots and soldiers possessed the houses, lands, and 
money of the vanquished, and kept the latter in bondage. 
The conquest was the origin of the large fortunes of the 
nobility and clergy. English society was then modelled 
anew, and firmly constituted on the new bases for centu- 
ries. It consisted . of the aristocracy, the clergy, and 
royalty. The aristocracy, as we have seen, not only 
comprised the possessors of great fiefs, Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, but also included Knights 
and free men, who established themselves in the towns, and 
lived there in the enjoyment of the same franchises and 
privileges as their military chiefs ; properly speaking, there 
were no citizens, for the commoners who inhabited the 
.towns claimed descent, by marriage or lineally, from the 
Normans, and to be of French origin, that is to say, as 
noble as Lords of a recent creation, if not more so. . This 
intermediate aristocracy, if I may so term it, produced by 
degrees, as X have already said, a fusion between the 
.townsmen and castelains, the commoners and nobles, who 
were united still closer by family alliances and a commu- 
,nity of interests, as we shall see later. 
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; Iii this, fusion, the clergy assisted ; the clergy Nrith its 
Gorman dignitaries, its Anglo-Saxon monks and vicars, 
closely united to this aristocracy, because possessing^ a 
feudal constitution, and identical interests and origin ; they 
had consequently the same privileges, power, and preroga- 
tives as the great nobles. But at the same time the clergy 
did not neglect the vanquished and the serfs, because the 
inferior orders were filled by them* and also because the 
Christian law of religion makes it a duty to assist in the 
enfranchisement of slaves, to relieve the distressed, and to 
consider all men as brothers in Christ. 
. English royalty alone,isolated itself, living apart fipm the 
people, it seamed to have neither the same passions, inte- 
jests, patriotism, manners or religion. An object of horror 
-to the people, and terror to the nobles and bishops, it at 
the same time furnished matter for history and legends, 
•and truly we are tempted to doubt that any man could with 
such, audacity trample under foot all laws divine and 
human. < 

And from whence did the Norman and Angevine dynas^ 
ties first come ? From the devil, said the legends, repeated 
in a low voice by the Anglo-Saxons aqd Gallo- Romans, in 
their cottages, huts and forests. It seemed really as if the 
princes wished it should be so thought. Richard affirmed 
it; but there was something that still more affirmed it, and 
thai' was their conduct. . . • They were prodigal of oaths 
and promises, which they violated at will; they were avari. 
cioiis, an avarice that nothing cotdd content or satisfy. 
William the Conqueror had reserved for himself 1462 
manors, the principal towns, all the forests, and domains 
of the Saxon kings, ail the gold and silver found in the 
abbeys and monasteries, and yet that did not suffice, he 
compiled the Doomsday-book and taxed all the lands of his 
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subjects. He thought his forests were not sufficiently 
numerous, so he had others planted, and filled with fallow 
beasts and game, reserving to himself the right of chase, 
and making it penal for any noble or serf to infringe on his 
right, ordering and condemning to death any offender 
against this law. 

Scarcely had he departed this life, when bis son, who, 
during his life, had it is said endeavoured to have him assas- 
sinated, planned and began a furious war. 

These Norman princes recall to mind those pirates, 
who two centuries earlier had horrified the world by their 
cruelties. 

They were truly such ferocious beasts and infuriated mad- 
men that I marvel not at the care with which they covered 
England with forests; and filled them with wolves and wild 
boars. , They had bursts of passion that resembled fits of 
epilepsy, and a thirst for gold that approached to madness, 
and to see them crossing the sea without cessation or repose, 
pursuing by turns, and without intermission, their enemies* 
in England, in France and Scotland, the blood-stained axe 
ever in their hands, it seems like a horrible dream, or the 
ravings of a madman. Alas ! it is only the truth. God; 
at moments intervened, it is true, as if to give some hope to 
the world, and to show also, that if His patience is great, 
His justice is inexorable ! 

. King Henry I., the third son of William the Conqueror, 
after having ravaged, pillaged, and devastated Normandy, 
returned to England, his two sons, his daughter, eighteen 
princes, with two hundred barons and knights, companions- 
in-arms, in cruelty and debauchery, embarked in a vessel 
named the Blanche Nef . The vessel struck upon a rock, was 
wrecked, and all perished. One man only, named Berold, 
fastened himself to the mast, and was picked up by soma 

D 
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fishermen, to whom he related the sad disaster. Thus 
the Norman dynasty became extinct, and was replaced by 
the race of Plantagenet, who were even more avaricious, 
violent and sanguinary, perhaps, than William and Ins 
sons. 

The Flantagenets also seemed to have no feelings of 
humanity. They acted Eke furious madmen, hastening 
from their island to the Continent ; and then from the Con- 
tinent back to their sea-girt kingdom, always destroying, 
pillaging and killing, leaving it thus impossible to decide 
precisely which they best loved, gold or blood, they shed 
so much of the one, and seized on the other with such 
phrenzied avidity. Parricides, fratricides, despising all 
divine laws, violating "every oath, they were as vile in 
adversity, as they were pitiless and cruel in prosperity. 

Such were the kings that for three centuries following 
the Conquest governed England. 

And herein we must admire the wisdom of the decrees of 
•Providence, and bless His hand, even when He chastens 
us, for it is owing to the fury and madness of these princes 
and their blind indulgence of their passions, that England 
enjoys the Constitution that rules it, the unity which forms 
its strength, and that union of all classes, which produces its 
greatness and prosperity. 

If these Norman and Angevine princes had been like the 
Capets the issue of the conquered people, possessing commu- 
nity of interest and suffering with them — if they had been 
in their eyes saints in private life, and in public life great 
kings — if they had known how to control their passions, 
and to pursue absolute power slowly, firmly, skilfully, and 
without apparent effort, supporting themselves by the 
people, to crush the aristocracy and higher clergy, without 
doubt they would have succeeded more surely than the 
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Capets did, because they were stronger, and enriched by 
the spoils of the conquest. Jurisdiction emanated from 
them, as we have seen ; the oath of allegiance was taken 
by all, and every one paid taxes. England would then, 
without doubt, have been governed by absolute power. - 

But these hair-brained kings, these enfuriated madmen, 
as their pirate ancestors were called, terrified all their 
subjects by the violence of their conduct and by their 
crimes. 

The peasants in their huts, the outlaws in the forests, the 
citizens in their dwellings, the priests in their monasteries, 
the nobles in their castles, recounted their crimes with 
terror. It was the kings who seized on, and razed the 
fortresses of the revolted barons, who assembled their 
brothers and nephews, pillaged churches, tore out the 
eyes of their prisoners when they did not hang them, who 
imprisoned bishops and priests, and caused them to be 
assassinated, who let loose the wild beasts of the forests on 
the poor country serfs ruined by taxetf, and who were the 
plunderers of every country under their military rule. 

These kings were neither Norman, Angevine, nor 
English ; they invaded England to increase their possessions 
and to conquer another kingdom. 

As conquerors they ruined England to support their 
armies. When conquered, they re-crossed the sea, bringing 
in their train all their companions in arms, to whom they 
commenced giving the domains of their subjects, despoiling 
the first conquerors to enrich those who accompanied them, 
and who were for the greater part men without character, 
and as avaricious and pitiless as themselves. 

Thus the common enemy was the king ! the enemy of 
^he nobles and priests, as well as of the commoners and serfs 
—the enemy of the country, and of England. Macaulay 

n 2 
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remarks that William the Conqueror and his descendants 
to the fourth generation were not Englishmen ; he adds 
that England was then really a conquered province of the 
French, and that had the Plantagenets succeeded in 
uniting France and England, the latter would only have 
been a detached province of France. This idea is just, but 
to complete it, it must be said that England had been 
conquered a second time by the victorious armies of the 
Plantagenets, for it is certain that the latter had by 
violence expelled the Norman nobles established there, 
and whom they detested. 

Thus it was a coinmon danger — England was lost if the 
kings triumphed. 

All were included, conquerors and conquered, Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons, nobles, priests, citizens and serfs. 

But who can struggle against a king, if it be not the 
aristocracy and the clergy ? Who could put a limit to so 
many exactions, cruelties, and tyrannies, if it were not the 
powerful barons who alone knew how to wield and use the 
sword, and the clergy still stronger by their moral power? 
The commoners supported the Norman nobles, and made 
common cause with them ; and in those combats in which 
the two classes united to free themselves from their royal 
tyrants, the poor country serfs, however oppressed they 
were by the nobles, would nevertheless fight for them, 
because anything was preferable to the yoke of the king, 
the primary cause of their wrongs and distress. 

Thus in France in the eleventh century the safety of 
the nation rested on royalty, in England on the aristocracy. 
In France the aristocracy was the common enemy. In 
England it was royalty. When the aristocracy triumphed 
in France, it was at the expense of liberty and civilization. 
In England, when royalty was* triumphant, there weighed 
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over that unhappy country the most frightful yoke that 
ever crushed a nation. 

From the same Alpine mountains flow two rivers, the 
same rain and melted snow feeds them, hut each of these 
rivers follows the course it has traced. The one flows to 
the south towards the sun ; it crosses all the towns where 
the Greeks and Romans successively planted the germs of 
civilization, the traditions of their genius, and those melo- 
dious languages spoken by the greatest poets, and the 
greatest authors that ever honoured humanity. 

The other river flows towards the north ; it traverses the 
vast forests of the Germanic tribes, from whom descended 
the Angles, the Saxons, and perhaps the Normans ; it 
waters cold, cloudy, industrious and resolute countries. 

One is called the Rhone, the other the Rhine. 

The one, by turns a rivulet and a torrent, now flows now 
precipitates itself through a country filled with poesy, and 
its contrasts, beneath a blue sky towards an azure lake, 
that glorious sea, which from the commencement of ages 
has seen developed on its banks all the destinies of humanity. 

The other, majestic and calm, bears constantly on its 
surface steam-vessels, and, reflecting the light on its long 
banks, shows the various buildings elevated by modern 
industry; it flows into that sea, or rather canal, the junc- 
tion between the ocean and the Baltic, the separation of the 
ancient world from the modern) where perhaps some day 
must be decided the future destinies of humanity. 

Thus France and England, like these two rivers, follow 
their different paths, and withdrawing more and more 
from each other, both without power to resist, tread the 
path that God has traced for them. 

My labour would be incomplete, if I did not hastily re- 
trace some of the principal facts in the existence of these two 
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nations, and if I did not point out the slow but progressiva 
development of their opposite institutions, the aristocratic 
power of England, and the royal power of France. 

Compelled to quell a revolt of the Norman Barons, who 
wished to bestow the crown on his eldest brother Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, William Rufus invoked the aid of the 
Saxons, to whom he granted the use of the forests, and 
promised to diminish the taxes. He conquered and forgot 
his promises. 

Henry I. fearing to see anew the Norman Barons con* 
spire against him, as they had done against his brother, on 
his accession swore to re-establish the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, laws strictly feudal, and consequently favour- 
able to the Barons ; but they were Saxon laws, loved by 
the vanquished, and from which they hoped for a mitigation 
of their misery, and perhaps even the reconstitution erf their 
nationality. But once firmly established on the throne, 
Henry, like his brothers, and also his successors, broke his. 
promises, and governed according to his will and pleasure. 
However, from the necessity of having one point d'appui 
in the kingdom, to preserve, whilst he was in France, a 
town devoted to his interest, in the heart of England, 
where he would be certain of power to assemble his forces, 
to crush the Barons, if they were tempted to revolt, he 
confirmed to the inhabitants of London all the privileges 
which, as we have seen, it possessed before the Conquest : 
the election of their officers and magistrates, the right of 
guarding themselves, to hold their leets in the interior of 
the city, and not to be called on for judgment out of their 
bounds; it exempted them, moreover, from being enrolled 
in the militia, and ordered that they should be permitted 
to do themselves justice on all debtors not paying them. 

Thus, in the commencement of the 12th century, Henry 
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I., always at war with France and Scotland, dreading the 
sedition of the Barons, and desiring to attach the Commons 
to himself, as they, through the Normans established in 
the large towns, daily drew nearer to the nobility, conceded 
to the city of London, no doubt by purchase, those privi- 
leges, which were at the same time a proof of the political 
importance and commercial development, already possessed 
at that epoch by the capital of England. 

Malmesbury, in speaking of the reign of Stephen, the 
successor to Henry IL, said, that " the inhabitants of Lon- 
don were then considered as Barons, and received as Barons 
in their city." 

These were important words, which could not be under- 
stood without recalling to mind that a great number of 
William the Conqueror's soldiers had established them- 
selves in this city, and had espoused the daughters of the 
rich Saxon citizens. 

All the first period of the history of England, the history 
of the Norman dynasty, is only filled with the civil wan 
between the Kings and their Barons, and the foreign wars 
in France and Scotland. Each King gained his power 
by violence, and to triumph over his competitors, was 
obliged to make promises, and grant charters, sometimes 
to the nobility, and sometimes to great cities, but was sure 
to evade them afterwards. v But at length, even by these 
concessions, so often violated, the right became perpetuated: 

1st. The right for nobles to vote taxes, and meet an- 
nually in a general assembly, to discuss great questions of 
peace and war, to recognize the successor that each sove- 
reign wished to succeed him, and to insure at the same 
time the existence and duration of the Conquest. 

2nd. The right for large cities to nominate their officers, 
to manage their internal affairs, and to regulate them as 
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they judged best, and to receive every protection for their 
commerce. 

When Henry Flantagenet mounted the English throne, 
in right of his father he held Tonraine and Anjou, and in- 
herited from his mother Normandy and Maine, by his 
marriage with Eleanor, the repudiated wife of Louis VII., 
he became master of Foicton, Santonge, Auvergne, Peri- 
gord, Limousin, Angoumois, Guyenne, and he claimed the 
Comte of Toulouse. The King of France, Louis VII. pos- 
sessed Ficardy, the Isle of France, and Orleans. The real 
King of France was Henry II. He and his successors well 
understood this. For them England was only a province, 
from whence they drew money to pay their armies, they 
did not even wish to summons the Norman Barons to 
serve under their banners. They obliged them to pay a 
ransom for military service, by a tax called escuage, said 
with the money so raised, kept men in pay from every 
country, Braban?ois, Angevins, Foitevins and Gascons, and 
at the head of these bands, made war with France, only 
returning to England from time to time, when they wanted 
money, or wished to check the Barons ripe for revolt, to 
exact money from the citizens, and all proprietors who held 
direct from the King in chief, or to make war with Scotland 
and Ireland. For, as I have already said, all these princes 
lived for war, and this, the occupation of their lives, could 
not be continued without levying taxes upon taxes, and by 
depressing trade and navigation by taxes and monopolies ; 
thus pressing with equal severity on nobles and commons. 
To satisfy their unmeasured ambition, and passion for war, 
to maintain their numerous armies composed of men on 
whom they could depend, and with whom they could by 
turns combat against the King of France, the King of 
Scotland, or the Norman Barons, they continued to extort 
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almost the last penny from unhappy England, which they 
continued to treat as a conquered province. 

This was their loss. 

They did not see that they had no root in France, and 
that sooner or later France would expel them. Bretons, 
Angevines, Poitevins, Gascons, and Flemings, only aided 
the Plantagenets in their secular wars against the Kings 
of France, to escape the domination of the latter. But 
they did not wish nevertheless for the rule of the Kings of 
England. They dreamed of reconstituting their ancient 
nationalities, of forming isolated states, and conquering 
their independence and liberty. They supported the King 
of England against the King of France, but each time 
that King's sons revolted against their father, they took 
part in the quarrel, and irritated them still more, by 
their satirical old Gallic songs, and perfidious speeches 
rekindled the flame, supporting by turns the son or the 
father, and hoping in this manner to deliver themselves 
from the yoke of barbarians who spoke the langue d'ou and 
to make one nation extirpate the other. 

The Plantagenets knew which they ought to cling to. 
But France attracted and tempted them, they could not 
live without her, they loved her with a singular, savage, 
cruel passion, covering her lands with ruins and mourning, 
yet unable to breathe on any other soil, only living and 
dying there. Feeling that all the provinces in the west 
and south trembled in their grasp, yet not daring to 
impose taxes, from the fear that they would place them- 
selves under the rule of the King of France ; to England 
it was they always returned to demand money to main- 
tain their court and their armies, and to find domains for 
their captains and favourites, thus ruining nobles am. 
commons, proprietors and serfs, and incessantly menacing 
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them with dispossession, and giving their property to the 
French companions of their wars and pleasures. 

Such was the singular situation of the aristocracy, of 
the high Norman barons, the descendants of the chiefs and 
soldiers who a century before had conquered England : 
the vanquished, the serfs and the outlaws, waited the hour 
of a general insurrection to massacre the conquerors, whom 
on the other side the King menaced with dispossession of 
their property, and with a bondage more horrible than 
that to which they had reduced their serfs. 

In this extremity all the Normans and French of the 
castles and towns combined, and uniting themselves firmly, 
like the wild boar of their forests pressed by a pack of 
hounds, they prepared to rush upon the first enemies 
who dared attack them, and to make them pay with their 
lives for their audacity. 

The clergy alone, less menaced, less hated by the King, 
hesitated perhaps ! . . . Henry the Second, first of the 
Plantagenets, by the assassination of Thomas a Becket, 
put an end to this indecision, and they allied themselves 
firmly with the nobility. 

Was Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
like all his predecessors since the conquest, of Norman 
race ? M. Augustin Thierry thinks he was a Saxon ; M. 
Michelet thinks the same. M. de Bonnechose questions 
this assertion, which nothing appears to him to justify. 

To my idea, either Thomas a Becket was of Saxon 
origin, or he was a Norman deserter, who had passed to the 
side of the vanquished and essayed to struggle against the 
tyranny of the conquerors. Two facts prove it, which I 
shall briefly recite, because it makes all the particulars 
clear on the respective positions of the kingdom, and the 
Normans established in England. 
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I wish to notice the animosity that was shewn towards 
the Primate, bishops, and barons in the two assemblies 
held at Clarendon and Northampton (1164), and the 
effect that his death produced on the Saxons, who have 
since honoured him as a saint. 

Interesting as is the life of Thomas a Becket I must 
resist the charm of relating it. Besides every one has 
read and knows this touching history, a legend as full 
of contrasts and emotion as any romance could be. 
Brought up in France, the favourite of Henry the Second, 
a companion of his pleasures and his brother in arms, then 
grand chancellor, travelling the south of France in triumph 
with a suite of nobles and soldiers that sovereigns might 
have envied, and a pomp that none of them could display ; 
he became Archbishop of Canterbury in spite of his wishes, 
by the will of the King, who desired to make him his 
creature, and through him to rule the clergy. Scarcely 
had the mitre been placed on his head, than he courageously 
commenced the struggle against his benefactor, which fault, 
if it be one, he expiated by a long and painful exile in 
France, and finally by his death. 

He was not the first primate in England who had 
contended with weak royalty. Anselm, his predecessor in 
the see of Canterbury, had endeavoured to revive the an- 
cient custom of ecclesiastical elections, seeking thus to de- 
prive the royal authority of its precious right of nomina- 
tion to the vacant sees and benefices. But all the bishops 
and Norman nobles united with the King in order to main* 
tain his prerogatives, conceiving that the election would 
give into the hands of the Saxons the rich bishoprics and 
abbeys till thfen possessed by the Normans exclusively, 
and that this would destroy the unity of the conquest. 
Anselm yielded to this resistance of the nobles, clergy, and 
royalty. 
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More firm, bold, and ambitious, or more convinced, 
Thomas a Becket was not alarmed by finding arrayed 
against him all the sons of the conquerors of England. 
A Norman knight, having the example of his country men, 
claimed the power of disposing of the churches in his fief 
in the same manner that he disposed of his other proper- 
ties, and consequently the power to nominate priests in 
the same manner as he named farmers on his domains. 
The Archbishop contested this right, and, without consult- 
ing him, nominated the curate of Aynesford. The knight 
turned this priest out; Thomas a Becket excommunicated 
him. All the nobles protested against this with extreme 
warmth. It was a direct attack upon their prerogatives — a 
very serious attack, as the result would be to build up in 
face of them, and in opposition to them, an independent 
Church of Saxon origin, supporting itself l|jr two great 
powers — one moral, the other material — Rome and the 
Saxon serfs. The King intervened, for his prerogatives 
and interests were equally menaced. He made common 
cause with his barons, and forced the Archbishop to 
rescind his excommunication. 

Thus the English aristocracy maintained its preponder- 
ance in concert with the King ; and such was their ener- 
getic perseverance arid power, that to that hour the nobles 
actually disposed of a great number of benefices in Eng- 
land. Neither civil nor religious revolutions had touched 
this right. These civil and religi6us revolutions were all 
made either by the aristocracy, or with their consent, and 
by these revolutions the inferior classes have been eman- 
cipated without abasing the superior, In France, . our 
revolutions seem to have had no other end than to lower all 
those who were elevated above the crowd by birth, inte- 
rest, or fortune. 
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. Vanquished in this, Thomas a Becket was not slow in 
attempting a new struggle. 

A priest accused of violence and murder was, according 
to the Norman law, cited to appear at the assizes ; but the 
Primate ordered his men to seize and bring him before an 
ecclesiastical tribunal for judgment. This was a new 
attack on the power of the King, from whom all justice 
flowed, and on the nobles, who formed the county assizes. 
The King brought the affair before the general assembly 
of the Normans. Naturally, all the men of the sword 
declared that Thomas a Becket had infringed the laws of 
the kingdom, and as naturally also the bishops hesitated to 
give their opinion, being in reality disposed to support the 
Primate, because they would have thus acquired almost 
absolute power over the inferior clergy. But the King, 
by menaces and persuasion, prevented them from declar- 
ing for the Primate, and referred it to the Pope to dismiss 
Thomas a Becket and his claitns. 

Strong in the support of the Holy See, as well as that 
of the nobility and higher clergy, Henry the Second sought 
to profit by the faults committed by Thomas a Becket, 
which had alienated all the Normans from him, and to esta- 
blish in a definite manner the supremacy of the English 
kingdom in all religious matters. Henry the Second tried 
to complete the work of William the Conqueror, and to do 
what Henry the Eighth did later — form an Anglican 
Church. 

I point out this continued purpose of England to sepa- 
rate itself from the Holy See, and form an independent 
Church. It is one of the most striking characteristics of 
the history of that nation, and gives the key to all the 
-great events of the 16th and Ijih centuries. 

Henry the Second then convoked a general assembly of 
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all the prelates and barons at his royal residence of Cla- 
rendon, and in their presence read a series of articles 
which tended to nothing less than to make the Sovereign 
the absolute head of the Church. 

This design, which is called the Clarendon Constitution, 
can be accounted for by a letter from the Bishop of Po- 
tiers, which Augustin Thierry has translated and quoted : 

" I am forbidden to cite any of my diocesans at the re- 
quest of any widow, orphan, or priest, unless the King's 
officers or the lords of the fief wherein the cause has 
risen in litigation have signified their refusal of adminis- 
tering justice; they have declared that if any persons 
should preseht themselves at my summons, all their goods 
shall be confiscated and themselves imprisoned ; lastly, they 
signified to me, that if I excommunicated those who re- 
fused to appear before my episcopal court, those excommu- 
nicated could, without displeasing the King, seize the 
person of myself or of my clerks, and seize upon my own 
property and that of the Church." 

This document throws a light on that long and heroic 
struggle which Thomas a Becket sustained alone against ad 
the nobles, equally interested in removing from the clergy 
and reserving to themselves jurisdiction over offences 
and crimes. The Clarendon Constitution maintained their 
exclusive right to perform justice. Refusing to subscribe 
to this constitution, the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
tinued to take the cause of the Anglo-Saxons in his hands, 
and to combat the privileges and power of the Normans. 

Froqi the moment that his destruction was resolved on, 
the episcopacy made common cause with the King and 
nobles. Were not their interests identical ? Sprung from 
the same origin, was it not by the same title that they 
possessed, the one their bishoprics, the other their fieft? 
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What then ins this turncoat, this Saxon, this archbishop, 
this primate going to do, who dared attack their privileges, 
and who sought to enfranchise and protect this conquered 
race, who were so numerous and insubordinate, and who 
populated the forests with outlaws and bandits ? 

In this common danger all united, royalty, nobffity, 
and episcopacy. Thomas a Becket was summoned to pre- 
sent himself before a new General Assembly at Northamp- 
ton, to render an account of his administration when he 
was Grand Chancellor. 

He knew Henry II., he knew that the King in his rage 
would dare everything, he resolved therefore that if he was 
to die he would die as a martyr and a Christian. 

He presented himself before the General Assembly 
decorated with his pontifical ornaments, and carrying his 
crosier in his hand, grave and walking with heroic majesty.* 
But scarcely had he appeared when a great uproar arose 
in the assembly. How had he the audacity to present 
himself thus bearing the mitre and cross? Was this 
a fresh defiance of the King and his nobles ? Did he in- 
tend then to separate himself from the episcopacy, and 
because he was Primate to escape from the justice of the 
noble barons and bishops? "Wherefore," cried the 
Bishop of London, trying to snatch the cross which he 
held before him, " wherefore do you come- here armed with 
the cross?" And the Archbishop of York added, "the 
point of the King's sword is sharper than the pastoral 
staff." Thus the manner of putting to death the Primate 
of England was proffered by the bishop who occupied the 
first see in the kingdom after Canterbury. " Resign your 
functions/* they cried to him from all sides ; and on his re- 
fusal, the Bishop of Chester, in the name of all the bishops, 

* Conquest of England, by Aogustin Thierry. 
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said to him, Cl Hitherto you were our Archbishop, to-day 
we disavow you, because, after having sworn feahy to the 
King our common lord, you have striven to destroy his 
ordinances. We declare you a traitor and guilty of per- 
jury, and declare openly that we will no longer obey a per- 
jurer. " (Augustin Thierry). 

Abandoned by all the prelates, by the barons, and even by 
the knights who lived in his palace and composed his suite, 
Thomas a Becket precipitately left the assembly, and fur- 
tively quitted the town and embarked in a fishing boat, and 
gained the shores of France. 

During six years he lived there miserably, and addressed 
the most eloquent and touching petitions to the Pope and 
the King of France. When he afterwards returned to 
England, from the place of his landing to Canterbury his 
journey was a positive triumph. With hymns chaunting 
and bells ringing, he entered his cathedral saluted by the 
enthusiastic acclamations of a people intoxicated with joy, 
he thought the best days of his power had returned. 
Ephemeral triumph ! a day without a morrow. Some 
days after ITiomas a Becket expired at the foot of the 
altar, assassinated by four knights of Henry's suite. When 
the wretches had accomplished their crime they precipi- 
tated themselves through the crowd, crying, "For the 
King, for the King." 

The King ! then it was he who had committed this 
sacrilege ! The King ! it was he then who had caused the 
assassination of the Primate, the first bishop in England ; 
he it was then who had dared to strike this blow at the 
man whom the people venerated as a saint, whom the 
monks and inferior clergy loved as a father, and on whose 
tomb such miracles were performed. 

The King, always the King. 
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Oh ! without doubt the episcopacy execrated that pri- 
mate, who had attempted to attack its privileges, and to re- 
establish the right of election for the benefit of the Anglo- 
Saxons; the episcopacy hated him, and wished for his 
downfall. But to assassinate the primate in his cathedral, 
to hare him assassinated by the King's men, who, when the 
crime was accomplished, had cried aloud that it was done in 
the name of the King, Iras a horrible, sacrilegious, and 
unheard-of crime I What protection, then, would there be 
for the future? what fate would be reserved for the 
bishops? what limit would be placed to the tyranny of the 
sovereign ? The clamour of the people arose like a terrible 
an inexorable malediction. This clamour the bishops 
heard, and trembling, pale, bowed down with remorse and 
fear, they perceived too late that there sat on the throne 
of England a king do powerful that no law, even divine, 
could restrain him. That king who had rased castles and 
hanged nobles, had dared to assassinate an archbishop, 
the Primate of England. 

United with royalty against Thomas a Becket, when the 
latter had sought to enfranchise the serfs, the vanquished 
Anglo-Saxons, they coalesced with the nobles when they 
saw that the king was sufficiently powerful to dare even a 
Sacrilege 

From that time the alliance between the superior elergy 
stud the aristocracy * as firmly and irrevocably formed. The 
humiliation and public penance of Henry the Second 
ckytfld not dissolve it. The Flantagenets were too well 
known to deceive any one by the semblance of repentance. 
Yoa te&st kill wild beasts, or be devoured by them. The 
mobility irritated, menaced in their prerogatives and liberty 
as well as in their possessions, fortunes, and very existence, 
tbfe nobility, is we have seen, were for a long time ready. 

x 
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The clergy joined with them, war was imminent. Pitiable 
would be the position of the king, mad enough to com- 
mence the struggle. 

Who would be that king? Henry the Second was 
dead. Richard, whom history, I know not why, has sup- 
named Cceur de Lion, and who ought to have been called 
Coeur de Tigre — Richard, that haughty madman, who 
only existed to combat and shed blood — Richard knew 
not England. He did not visit it, he did not reign there ; 
he only drew gold from thence to pay his soldiers, his mis- 
tresses, and his ransom. It was his brother John, who 
exercised the regal power there, and who first aroused the 
terrible anger of the nobility and prelates, who, with one 
voice, declared him an enemy to the public good. 

But by his prolonged absences and his incessant 
demands for money, Richard marvellously assisted the 
alliance of the nobility and clergy, and prepared, more- 
over, the speedy accession of the rich citizens. 

We have seen how the large towns had preserved and 
augmented the privileges which they possessed before the 
Conquest, by the admission of a great number of Normans 
amongst their number. Richard extended these privileges 
to other towns to obtain money. But the privileges granted, 
or rather sold, were only fresh demands for money, and 
thus those towns risked ruin for the benefit of a king 
who in Sicily, Palestine, Austria, and France, spent the 
gold he had drawn from England. 

Ruin equally menaced the nobility and bishops, all paid 
alike and were always paying. Discontent increased more 
and more. John, the brother of Richard, had already 
sought shelter in France, and a general insurrection was 
on. the point of bursting forth, when death delivered Eng- 
land from that madman who seemed to have nothing 
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human in his heart, and whom, nevertheless, songsters 
and troubadours have poetised, doubtlessly because he 
composed and sung his first songs in the langue d'Oc ! 

John Lackland succeeded his brother, and commenced 
his reign by the murder of his nephew Arthur, Duke of 
Brittany. The details of this murder are horrible. At 
midnight, a bark arrived at the tower where the young 
prince was confined ; two men were in the boat — the king 
and his esquire. Arthur, a prisoner, descended into it, 
and seated himself near his uncle. The boat departed, 
and glided silently over the river.. Between the king and 
his esquire sat Arthur, unarmed, and regarding the deserted 
banks of the river with terror, and glancing around, seek- 
ing to know what fate was reserved for him. The bark 
had quitted Rouen, the moon had disappeared in the 
horizon behind the pointed pinnacles of the churches. 
At this moment the king rose, drew his sword, seized the 
long and beautiful hair of the young prince, and stabbing 
him to the heart himself, threw the lifeless corpse into the 
deep water ! . . . . 

On hearing of this horrible crime, all Brittany rose in 
arms ; Philip Augustus became the champion of justice and 
humanity, and summoned the King of England, as Duke 
of Normandy, to appear before the Court of Peers, and on 
his refusal, took from him Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Tou- 
raine, and all his provinces in France. King John tried 
in vain to raise an army in England. Hubert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the name of the bishops and 
Karons, declared to him that none of his subjects would 
aid him in this enterprise. 

From this moment commenced the struggle between the 
aristocracy and royalty. It was the episcopacy, how- 
ever, that played the principal part, joining with the great 

e 2 
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barons against the king. Stephen Langton, successor to 
Hubert; assembled the Norman barons at St. Paul's in 
London, and made them swear to conquer or die in the 
defence of their rights and liberties (1213). He did not 
say, be it understood, for the rights and liberties of the 
kingdom. The nobility and episcopacy united to defend 
their privileges, without thinking the least in the world of 
the Anglo-Saxons, but the force of circumstances brought 
the cofnmons also into this alliance, and gave the English 
nation new destinies. 

King John had all the vices of his predecessors without 
their savage greatness. Avaricious and profuse, at the 
same time violent and crafty, crime, as we have seen in 
the death of his young nephew, did not stop him. The 
Duke of Brittany was dead, and the barons and bishops 
knew the fate that awaited them if the king succeeded 
in disuniting and triumphing over them. 

It was only too clear that such were his designs. Not 
only had he tried to gain the episcopacy by making falla- 
cious promises to the Primate Langton, but, moreover, he 
had collected near him a considerable number of Angevins 
and Poitevins, who were in haste to leave their own 
country, to escape the rule of the King of France. 

He distributed amongst them, first, the offices and fiefs 
that were at his disposal ; but when he had given them all 
the lands and offices he could legally bestow, he com- 
menced despoiling the Normans for their benefit. There 
was a considerable number of these Angevins and Poitevins. 
King John had enrolled them in France, pointing out 
England as the prey for them to divide. He espoused 
the Norman heiresses to them, gave them the guardianship 
of the estates of orphans under age ; he thought, also, of 
giving them the domains of the great Barons, and first 
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employed craft to establish these new Frenchmen, till the 
day when he should be strong enough to rid himself, with 
their assistance, of all the Normans. 

Every day fresh Poitevins crossed the Channel and pre- 
sented themselves at John's court, attracted by cupidity 
and throwing themselves on England like dogs at a cutie. 
Thus, as is invariable in such cases, believing themselves all 
powerful, they affected to despise the Normans and Anglo* 
Saxons, regarding them already as vanquished, and their 
island as a conquest which they had come to make. The 
king, as we have already said, had given them all the offices 
of the court, the fiefs and domains that he could dispose of, 
the Norman heiresses and the guardianship of orphans, and, 
lastly, commenced despoiling the Normans by legal pro-' 
cess and the decrees of his tribunals. But that did not 
suffice for the pride of the new-comers. They taxed the 
towns, oppressed the citizens, and even went so far as to 
steal the horses and baggage of the merchants. 

It was truly a new conquest of England. Normans and 
Anglo-Saxons, nobles in their castles, bishops in their 
palaces, citizens in their towns, serfs on their farms, all 
were alike menaced with a new dispossession and horrible 
bondage. 

And day by day these Angevins and Poitevins increased 
in number. The success and riches of those who first 
arrived tempted their companions, they would all by de- 
grees have emigrated from France, to receive of the king, 
and divide England among them. 

The hour of struggle had sounded. On the one side 
the king and his new French followers, on the other the 
Norman nobility* and the clergy menaced with disposses- 

9 I have already said that the companions of William the Conqueror were 
for the most part French. I, ho waver, call them Normans, to distinguish 
them from the newly-arrived French. 
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lion, ruin, and bondage ; then the citizens, overwhelmed 
with taxes, and ruined by the king's men, who not only 
were fed and lodged by them, but who stole their mer- 
chandise and horses ; and, lastly, the serfs, the poor Anglo- 
Saxons, odiously treated by the Normans, but still more 
rigorously by the Angevins, detesting alike all the French, 
whether descendants of William the Conqueror's soldiers 
or companions in debauchery and crime of John Lackland ; 
but between two evils choosing the least, and aiding the 
Normans who, oppressed them, against the Angevins, who 
seemed only to leave them the liberty of choosing between 
two kinds of death, the gibbet or famine. 

I dwell on these events because they led to the Great 
Charter. It is, in fact, important to review faithfully the 
situation of England at this epoch, and the motives of the 
struggle between the aristocracy and clergy on the one part, 
and royalty on the other. It is important to understand 
clearly from whence the king's power arose, and how great 
that power was ; because every day he could draw from 
France faithful and devoted soldiers, to whom the partition 
of England was promised, and why, in this peril of death, 
the clergy and nobility contracted a close alliance with the 
citizens, calling on them to aid, and initiating them in these 
affairs ; thus compromising them in these civil discords, 
and making them faithful and resolute auxiliaries in the 
deadly struggle against royalty ! 

This position of England lasted for two centuries more. 
It lasted as long as the wars in France ; and it did not 
cease till the day that English royalty no longer found on 
the continent soldiers to raise, or chiefs to attach to them- 
selves, and with whom they could menace the English, 
aristocracy. 

Thus from necessity and the force of circumstances, 
fatally in some respects, this close alliance of the aristo- 
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craey, clergy, and commons became firm and lasting, and 
hence arose the intermixture of the three classes in the 
affairs of the state, at an epoch when everywhere on the 
continent absolute power was vested in the hands of the 
king and the great feudatories. 

It was not yet liberty, but it was its dawn. No one in 
England thought of the poor country people, the serfs. 
England was still a conquered country, where the victors 
spoke a different language to the vanquished, and held the 
latter in bondage. But the union of the two races was 
brought nearer by the citizens of the large towns, who 
were as many of them Normans as Anglo-Saxons. The 
aristocracy and episcopacy wanted to govern alone, but the 
commons, called on by them to support and assist them 
with their money, by degrees entered into their councils^ 
initiated themselves in politics, and little by little, without 
knowing how or when, so slow and persevering had been 
their conduct, they became also a great and preponderate 
power in the state. 

Let us now return to the commencement of the social 
and political revolution, and also to the revolt of the 
barons, clergy, and great towns against John. 

The Barons had collected in their suite more than 2000 
armed knights with their retainers, and named Robert 
Fitzwalter as their commander, with the title of Marshal 
of the Army of God and the Holy Church. After several 
combats, in which they always had the advantage over the 
king's troops, they entered London, which declared for 
them; and John, abandoned by all his friends, solicited an 
interview with the chiefs of the aristocracy, to propose the 
basis of a treaty which he promised to execute. 

The 13th of June, the two parties encamped separately 
on the plain of Runymede between Windsor and Staines; 
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and six days after, the 1 9th of June, the king, in presence 
of the legate Pandojf, a large number of the barons, and 
eight bishops, accepted, and swore to respect the act, 
celebrated and known by the name of Magna Chart*. 

I have already explained by what motives the -barons 
had been induced to take anas, and why the superior 
clergy had joined them; I have specified the principal 
wrongs with which the Norman* reproached King John ; 
lastly, I have explained why, too feeble alone, to resist 
royalty, they contracted alliances with the large towns, 
whose privilege^ were equally menaced, and of which the 
principal officers were, like the barons and prelates, de- 
scendants pf William the Conqueror's companions inarms. 

The Great, ear Magna Charta, throws a strong light on 
these facts ; it was the first and greatest act of that strug- 
gle, of which we shall directly give a rapid sketch, with its 
divers phases and results. 

This Charter can be divided into two distinct parts. 

The first part contains the confirmation of all the privi T 
leges that the Normans and the great towns possessed 
before the accession of William the Conqueror, and which 
has since been perpetuated from the motives I have care- 
fully developed, 

Thus :-r 

The first article maintains the privileges of the Church. 
The 14th article declares that he will not raise any levy or 
ta*, whether for the right of eacuage, or for others, without 
the consent of the common council of the kingdom. The 
15th and 16th articles declare, " It shall he the same with 
regard to the subsidies, we shall levy on the city of London, 
which will enjoy its ancient liberties and customs, both 
on sea and land." 

Wfc grant also to all other towns, boroughs, and villages, 
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to the barons of the cinque ports, and all other seaports, 
that they shall enjoy their privileges and ancient customs, 
and send deputies to the Common Council to regulate there 
what each ought to furnish. 

The l^th and 18th articles regulate the mode of con- 
vocation to the Common Council, 

The 17th article. When a question shall arise of regu- 
lating what each ought to pay for the right of escuage, 
we promise to have summoned by special order* the arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, the earls, and great barons of 
the kingdom* each separately and privately. 

Article the 1 9th. We also promise to have summoned, 
as usual, by our sheriffs or bailiffs, all those who bold their 
lands direct from us in chief, forty days before the holding 
of the general assembly, in the place appointed; and in 
the summons we will specify the causes for which the as- 
sembly is convoked. 

On this subject, M. Guizot, in his History of the Qrigixt 
of Representative Government, says — "This charter is the 
first wherein is established the distinction between the 
great and lesser barons, the superior and inferior clergy j 
an important fact, for it is perhaps to be considered as th& 
first origin of the separation of the two Houses/* 

I do not think this assertion quite correct. From the 
Conquest* the kings, in the great assemblies they convoked, 
whether it was to demand and impose taxes or to discuss; 
great questions of public interest, sought to counterbalance 
the influence which the great barons exercised, by sum- 
moning equally to vote with them the proprietors who held 
direct from the crown. But these proprietors were not all 
nobles or of Norman extraction ; some of them were cer- 
tainly of Anglo-Saxon origin. It was therefore important 
to the king to introduce them into the general assembly 
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of great barons, so as always to have a devoted party in 
these assemblies. I make no doubt that King John equally 
thought so when he put the 14th article in the Great 
Charter which concerns them ; and I think it was in the 
reign of Henry the Third (1264) only, at the convocation 
of the deputies of the counties and boroughs, which will 
be noticed later, that the origin can be traced, of the sepa- 
ration of the two houses. 

The second part of the charter, not after the order 
of articles, but according to the emission of ideas 
from them, relates to the new privileges which were 
granted* 

First, as might have been expected, the power of the 
King relative to the wardship of heiresses and the mar* 
riage of the female nobility, is defined with a precision which 
no longer permitted the sovereign to give to his French 
favourites noble women in marriage, or the guardianship 
of minors. 

Article the 3rd. If any one of our earls, barons, or 
others, who hold lands from us under the duty of military 
service — this is the position of all the Norman possessors 
of fiefs in England — should die, leaving an heir, who had 
attained his majority, this heir will only pay according to 
the ancient tax on taking possession of his fief. 

Article the 4th. If an heir is a minor, at the age of 
twenty-one he shall be put into possession of his inherit- 
ance without paying any thing to the seigneur. 

Article the 8th. Those who shall have the guardianship 
of the estates of a minor can only receive reasonable pro- 
fits and services from the said estates. If it should happen 
that we commit these estates to the care of a sheriff, and 
some other person, be it who it may, gives information that 
he has done damage to the property, we promise to oblige 
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him to repair it, and give the care of the heritage to some 
discreet proprietor in the same lief, who shall be held re- 
sponsible in the same manner. 

Article the 7th. The heirs shall be married according 
to their state and condition, and the relatives shall be in- 
formed of it before the marriage is contracted. 

Article the 8th. Also, when a woman becomes a widow, 
her portion or estate shall be given to her without her 
being required to make any payment. 

Article the 9th. No widow can be constrained by the 
lord of her property to take another husband whilst she 
wishes to continue in a state of widowhood. 

Thus the first nucleus of this Charter confirms all, and 
at the same time, as we have previously done, makes clear 
the motives which had first forced the barons to take arms, 
and the proof that their motives were well founded, and 
that the king had commenced the dipossession of the 
ancient Frenchmen established in England for the benefit 
of those newly arrived, to whom he had given the guar- 
dianship of minors, and who by force he had married to 
heiresses and young widows. 

As these were evidently the principal causes of the re- 
volt, it is natural that the great Charter should first esta- 
blish the rights of widows and orphans; all the other 
obligations had only for their aim to lay down guarantees 
for the strict observance of the limits imposed by the nobi- 
lity on royal tyranny. 

These guarantees are of two sorts. The nobility knew 
their sovereign too well, and above all, King John, to hope 
that the treaty would be observed. They sought, then, to 
support themselves by the aid of the commons, and to 
give even the people a semblance of interest, by which to 
attach the Anglo-Saxons more closely to them, and thus 
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render themselves powerful enough to resist the encroach- 
ments of royal authority. 

In France, the aristocracy was so powerful in itself, 
that each time it struggled against the king, it had no 
occasion to call on the townspeople. On the contrary, it 
was the king who, to defend himself, relied on his cities 
and communes. It was the king who contracted an alli- 
ance with thebourgeoise. Both one and the other had, in 
fact, every thing to dread from the power and tyranny of 
great feudatories. In England, as I have already demon- 
strated and proved, there existed no great feudatories. The 
king alone was all powerful ; his power was based at the 
aame time on his numerous domains and. the treasures he 
possessed in England, and on the assistance of the men 
he incessantly drew from his provinces in France. There- 
fore, finding itself isolated, in presence of a power who 
could draw succour from a foreign land, the nobility could 
only resist with the assistance of the Anglo-Saxon citizens 
and the country serfs. The more the nobility associated the 
interests of the commons with their own, the more they 
included them in their movements, and made them close 
allies. The great barons could only impose the great 
Charter on King John, because London had joined them* 
They were then sincere when they stipulated for the com- 
mons, and the force of circumstances obliged them to 
concede to the great towns considerable political rights. 
In establishing this political preponderance, the English 
nobility consecrated at the same time the independence of 
the citizens. Thus, whilst in France the citizens held by 
the privileges* liberty, and rights of royalty,, in, England 
they held by the aristocracy ; and the first triumph of the 
great Norman barons over royalty also secured the enfran- 
chisement of the citizens of great towns* . 
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Article the 29th. No city or person to he constrained 
by the seizure of property to construct bridges across a 
river, unless obliged by an ancient right. 

Article the 38th. No sheriff or bailiff shall take by 
force either chariots or horses to carry our baggage, with- 
out paying the price ordered by ancient regulations. 

Article the 39th. No one shall arrest or imprison any 
freeman, or despoil him of his goods, customs, or liberty, 
neither shall he be put to death in any manner whatsoever, 
but by the judgment of his peers, according to the law 
of the country. 

Article the 49th. We will not sell, nor refuse, nor defer 
justice to any one. 

Article the 50th. Our merchants, unless they are pub* 
licly prohibited, shall be free to go and come in the king- 
dom, to go out of it to reside, without our imposing any 
onerous tax on them. 

I have laid open the Great Charter in detail. I have 
already pointed out how it consecrated the first victory 
and the preponderance of the aristocracy over royalty, 
and at the same time insured and extended the privileges 
of the commons. The articles I have quoted seem to 
prove, as M. Guizot says, " that the nobility stipulated 
not only for the citizens but for the people, and the 
Great Charter equally consecrated the rights of the three 
orders of the nation." 

Macaulay appears to have well appreciated this great act 
when, too faithful an historian not to render homage to 
truth, even when it interferes with his patriotism and poli- 
tical opinions, he says — " The stages of the several processes: 
by which the hostile elements of the two races were 
melted down into one homogeneous mass are not known 
to us. But it is certain that when John became king, the 
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distinction between Saxons and Normans ivas strongly 
marked, and that before the reign of his grandson it had 
almost disappeared. In the time of Richard the First, the 
usual imprecation of a Norman gentleman was, 'May I 
become an Englishman 1' his usual form of indignant de- 
mand was, i Do you take me for an Englishman V " 

There is one certain proof of this constitution of English 
society and the English nation; it is the use, in its 
public acts, of a language common to Normans and Anglo- 
Saxons, to the aristocracy and tb the people. Well ! this 
language was only used officially in the 15th century for the 
first time. But that proud hatred which separated the aristo- 
cracy from the people, the Norman from the Anglo-Saxon, 
was always bitter, to the moment when the Charter was 
promulgated (1215), "Two nations separated," as Ma- 
caulay writes, " by an animosity greater than that which 
separated two neighbouring countries at war with each, 
each other," — two nations were still to be found on the 
English soil, and if one of them appeared in the struggle 
against royalty to stipulate in favour of the other, be as- 
sured that it will not keep any promise, any engagement 
which in concert with the king has been contracted. 

The Great Charter was nothing more than a charter of 
the privileges of the nobility and the higher gentry ; it 
was the first act confirming the supremacy of the aristo- 
cracy. Without doubt, the liberties of the nation would, 
later, have been established ; but at the moment when it was 
written, the Charter did not enfranchise the Anglo-Saxons, 
the conquered people, and the bondage was everywhere 
cruelly and inexorably maintained. 

M. de Remusat goes still further than M. Guizot, who 
saw in this act " the declaration of the rights of the nobi- 
lity, the citizens, and the people." M. de Remusat, 
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speaking of the barons who had gained the Great Charter, 
says, " they not only counted in their ranks all the nobi- 
lity and country gentry, but the great citizens of London, 
the yeomen, and the peasants were included ; and if the 
Great Charter at first enfranchised the nobility from its 
most pressing subjections to feudal tenure, it stipulated 
also for all freemen, for the merchants, and villeins or 
serfs, it proclaimed in unmistakeable language authorized 
taxation, individual liberty, the right to go and come, and 
trial by jury." 

Thus, in 1215, according to M. de Bemusat, England, 
free and independent, enjoyed a constitutional government. 
There were no more conquerors or conquered; neither 
French, Normans, nor Anglo-Saxons, still less, serfs. In 
1215, England displayed to the world the magnificent 
spectacle of a country, united in itself, enjoying its rights 
in peace, having a Parliament representing the nation, 
which deliberated on all matters of public interest, voted 
taxes, and insured every citizen the full and complete exer» 
* cise of individual liberty. 

In opposition to this, I give the opinion of Macaulay, 
the Whig writer, and the greatest historian of England. 

I equally oppose the opinion of M. Augustin Thierry, a 
liberal writer, and the greatest historian of France. 

M. A. Thierry accumulates facts to prove-*- 

lst. That in the 13th and 14th centuries, the citizens 
refused to repair to the convocations of the Parliament, 
as they had no other functions to fulfil than to apportion 
the taxes, imposed on the large towns by the council of the 
great barons. 

2nd- That all public affairs were discussed solely by the 
descendants of the conquerors, who, after having first 
formed a single chamber, then divided itself into two 
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houses— one of the prelates and great barons, and the 
other of the knights. 

3rd. That bondage existed throughout England. 

4th. That each feudatory sold the land he possessed 
with the men attached to it. 

Ah ! the people had no rights at this epoch. They en- 
dured the most severe and horrible servitude. The people 
(Anglo Saxons) belonged body and soul to their lord; 
they were his property, their very movements were 
under his control, they could not choose a trade, or 
even marry without his consent. They and their wives and 
children formed part of his domains ; they were sold , 
miserable serfs ! like beasts; they worked at the pleasure 
of their master ; were ransomed, robbed, pillaged, obliged 
to feed his men, his horses, and to pay hitn all the taxes 
he pleased to impose, at the peril of being hanged if they 
resisted. 

Hie Great Charter did not change this state of things, 
and we may readily believe that in rendering the Norman 
noble more powerful, it at first made him still more 
tyrannical towards the Anglo-Saxon country serfs. 

1 refer for proof of this to the revolt that took place in 
1384, nearly two centuries after the promulgation of the 
Great Charter. 

The unhappy serfs, crushed by the pitiless tyranny of 
the King and his nobles, rose en masse, decapitated all 
the nobles and lawyers that fell intd their h&iids, and 
marched towards London, hoping, doubtless, that the 
people of that city would remember they were of the 
same blood and origin as the country people, and join 
them. The aristocracy would have been sttfprised and 
massacred every where. London saved: them. The citi- 
zens repaid their debt of gratitude to the nobility, ftnd 
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thus cemented by an indissoluble bond the alliance con- 
tracted in 1215, on the plain of Runymede. London 
not only shut her gates against the rebels, but the Lord 
Mayor himself had the courage to kill Wat Tyler their 
leader, in presence of their army, and at the side of the 
king, while he parleyed with them. The king was at that 
moment in great danger; had he been killed or taken 
prisoner, all the nobles would have shut themselves up in 
their castles, and not dared to leave them to face that hor- 
rible and terrible insurrection, which had burst forth 
everywhere throughout England. Similar revolts to this 
had taken place already in several counties ; the castles had 
been successively razed to the ground by the furious 
multitude, and all their inhabitants, nobles and priests, 
old men, women, and children, had been put to death. 
But to accomplish his heroic work of salvation to the end, 
the Lord Mayor of London, Walworth, mustered a thou- 
sand men at arms, and charged the rebels, who, de- 
prived of their leader, had lost the hope of triumph. 
They threw themselves at the king's feet, and supplicated 
him to have pity on them; they implored his mercy, 
demanded the abolition of slavery, the reduction of the 
rent of lands to an equal and uniform assessment, the 
freedom to buy and sell at fairs and markets, and a 
general amnesty. Even disorganized as they were by the 
death of Wat Tyler, it would not have been prudent to re- 
fuse, besides their demands were just and well founded. 
The king swore to accept all these conditions, and to 
cause them to be accepted throughout the kingdom. The 
rebels believed him, and dispersed ; the nobility and ci- 
tizens pursued them, and seized a great number of the 
disarmed fugitives, whom they hanged, and dreadful were 
the reprisals exercised on these unfortunates. 

p 
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The king, Richard the Second, lost no time in revoking 
the charter he had granted them, and assured of the sup- 
port of his Parliament, he convoked them to consult them 
on this revocation. 

The archbishops, bishops, abbots, and barons of the 
kingdom, also two knights of each shire, and two citizens 
from each commercial city, were called ta Parliament by 
fetters from the king (1381). The king having explained 
to the assembly of nobility and citizens, the motives of 
the provisionary revocation of the Charter of Enfranchise- 
ment, added that it was for the Parliament to decide 
whether the peasants should be enfranchised or not. 

" God preserve us/' replied the Parliament, " from 
subscribing to such charters, for we should all perish in 
one day ; we would sooner lose our lives than our he- 
ritages." The Act of Parliament that ratified the revoca- 
tion of enfranchisement was written in French. 

This passed in 1381, nearly two hundred years after the 
promulgation of the Great Charter, and which, on his ac- 
cession, every king had sworn to observe. 

Great then is the error of historians who see in this 
Charter the recognition of individual liberty, and the re- 
cognition of the rights of the three orders, nobles, com- 
mons, and the people, because 166 years later the nobility 
and commons united with royalty to keep the people in 
slavery. '« Did they all perish in one day !" 

The fact is, the Great Charter of 1215, confirmed 
the privileges always possessed by the nobility and com- 
mons, it cemented the union between the two orders, 
whilst it insured the preponderance of the aristocracy in 
the State, but this preponderance was only acquired, and 
maintained on the conditions of a close alliance with the 
citizens, who by it gained the extension of their com- 
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merce, and then by degrees their introduction into public 
affairs. 

It is for that reason we have studied with particular 
care, in all its causes and consequences, the Charter torn 
from King John. It was truly the foundation of the aris- 
tocratic and constitutional government of England. 

This pact between the nobility, the clergy, and the 
citizens, could neither be relaxed nor broken. But events 
occurred incessantly to bind it closer, and at the same 
time to make it a necessity and a habit, so strong, that in 
time it amalgamated with the customs of the nation and 
became a public right. 

So long as the kings of England possessed a province in 
France, so long did they make war with the French ; they 
were aided by their adherents in France, with whom they 
had community of origin and language. Living with 
their military chiefs, fighting with them, supported by 
their arms, they necessarily were their favourites; they 
mustered round them o*n those rare occasions when they 
resided in England, and the Normans were thus always in 
dread of a general dispossession, or, at least, a partial 
spoliation. 

There were then constantly new and desperate struggles 
between the aristocracy and royalty, and these struggles 
strengthened the alliance between the aristocracy and the 
citizens, and thus formed the English nationality. 

Remark, however ! that John Lackland had scarcely 
sworn to observe the Great Charter, than he summoned 
from France and Flanders all the adventurers who wished 
to attempt a new conquest of England, and the barons ter- 
rified at this, and feeling themselves lost, implored succour 
from the king of France, and offered the crown to his son, 
Louis the Seventh. 

f2 
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When he reached London, Louis the Seventh, imitating 
the Plantagenets, gave the offices of the court, the domains 
of the crown, the care of the castles, and the guardianship 
of minors, to the French who had followed him to Eng- 
land. 

During three centuries unhappy England was thus made 
over by her kings to their French companions, who treated 
her like a conquered couutry. 

When John Lackland died, the barons revolted against 
Louis the Seventh, and recognized Henry the Third as 
their king. But the same causes produce the same 
effects. A Poiteven through his mother, and married to 
the daughter of the Count de Provence, Henry the Third 
surrounded himself with the French ; his court was com- 
posed of them, he distributed amongst them all the offices 
and lands, and living with them and for them, completely 
isolated himself from the nation. Arrogant and covetous, 
these new courtiers insulted and despised the Norman 
nobility, crushing and pillaging the citizens, and making 
them, as king's men, feed and lodge them in all the towns 
through which they passed. And, as if it were not suffi- 
cient to tread under foot with similar disdain both nobles 
and citizens ; these new comers also seized on the epis- 
copacy, and one of them, a Poiteven, Pierre des Roches, 
became Bishop of Winchester, and in the name of the 
king governed the kingdom. The barons revolted ; Henry 
the Third, not finding himself strong enough to oppose, 
hastened to appease them, and swore to observe the 
charters ; the clergy pronounced a sentence of excommu- 
nication against whosoever violated them in future, and 
the king said, a So help me God, I will not violate any of 
these things, so truly as I am a man, a Christian, a knight, 
and a conscientious crowned king." 
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Henry the Third was a Plantagenet. Scarcely had he 
taken this oath, than he summoned new Frenchmen from 
Aquitaine round him, and he eagerly sought to revoke the 
charters he had so solemnly sworn to respect. Civil war 
burst forth anew. The Earl of Leicester, at the head of 
the powerful barons and clergy, took the king prisoner, 
and deprived him of all power. This chief, in some 
respects, resembled Cromwell. Energetic, active, bold, 
and crafty, displaying great exterior zeal for religion, and 
affecting extreme devotion, he was for the moment the idol 
of all classes in the nation. But soon his abuse of the 
sovereignty he had usurped, alienated the nobility. Seek- 
ing the support of the citizens and simple knights, Lei- 
cester, on the 14th of December, 1264, convoked a Parlia- 
ment, to which he summoned not only the barons, 
prelates, and knights of the shire, but also the deputies of 
the boroughs. Thus by this usurpation the aristocracy 
raised and enfranchised the citizens, and the history of 
English liberty is closely united with the history of the 
English aristocracy. 

With regard to Parliament ! Shall I say it was regu- 
larly established ; that the citizens called to attend it 
represented all the towns in England, and in the name of 
the English took an active part in public affairs ? 

That would be a grave error. The English nation was 
not formed. The people, the Anglo-Saxons, still spoke a 
language that the nobility did not understand. Liberty 
did not exist then, and the privileges granted by the aris- 
tocracy to the great towns, to attach them closer, was still 
only a burthen — the time came when it was an honour and 
a right ! 

Royalty dared not revoke the privilege. In the daily 
struggle against the nobility, the King knew that he ought 
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not to alienate the great towns. These two adverse powers, 
royalty and nobility, were almost equal in strength, each 
of them sought by constant concessions, to gain the 
citizens. There was nothing similar in France. The all- 
powerful feudality had no want of the support of the 
citizens, and their knights heavily mounted on their strong 
horses, covered with iron armour, felt a profound contempt 
for the citizens, whose badly disciplined infantry could not 
stand before them. Thus, from hatred of this arrogant 
and dreaded feudality, the towns of France drew nearer to 
the king, assisting him in the constant and violent struggle 
against the nobility, and facilitating his obtaining absolute 
power. 

In England it was the aristocracy and royalty, on the 
contrary, that by turns flattered and caressed the citizens, 
whose alliance they equally sought. They granted suc- 
cessively the monopoly of commerce and industry ; they 
extended the privileges of navigation, they protected the 
extension of the merchant navy, and lastly, gave them 
the means of enriching themselves, and becoming a power 
in the State — first, by increase of their wealth, and then 
by their entrance into Parliament. 

I know their entrance was very humble. The citizens 
were at first singularly annoyed at thus sitting side by side 
with the great barons, whom they could scarcely under- 
stand, as the latter only spoke French. They attended as 
rarely as possible the convocation to which they were 
summoned. It was, in fact, a heavy task for them, on 
account of the inconvenience and the expenses their atten- 
dance occasioned, besides the losses in their business and 
commercial enterprises, from being obliged to leave their 
country houses, and having no direct method of corre- 
sponding with their families and partners, or of giving them 
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orders, when so far removed from them. Then what a 
pitiful figure did they make in Parliament ? Whilst the 
great barons and the knights of the counties were con- 
voked to arrange the affairs of the kingdom, to discuss and 
regulate them in concert with the king, and to vote sub- 
sidies, the town members were only called on to apportion 
these subsidies. So that when they returned home, they 
had to report to their fellow citizens, new burthens and 
new taxes, and truly they played a melancholy part. The 
letters of convocation that were addressed to them, were 
singularly arrogant. Those of the nobility were addressed, 
" Arduis negotiis regni tractaturi et concilium impensuri ;" 
but the city deputies were called, " Ad faciendum et con- 
sentiendum" — to do and consent (De Lolme). This en- 
trance into Parliament of some large towns and the cinque 
ports (for we must observe that all the towns were not re- 
presented, and that even at the present day the division of 
members is very unequally made), was due to Leicester. 
This entrance into Parliament, I repeat, humble as it was 
at first, thanks to the nobility, ere long gave the principal 
citizens considerable political powers. 

We have seen that following the feudal right established 
before the conquest, in Normandy as well as in England, 
and maintained since from the necessity of a strong union 
of the conquerors against the conquered, always insubor- 
dinate and ready for revolt, the great barons discussed 
public affairs in the general assembly, and that all the 
Norman knights and simple tenants of the crown, assisted 
equally at these general meetings. But it happened, that 
to such of the latter as possessed a moderate fortune, this 
was a very onerous privilege, and therefore few of them re- 
paired to the royal convocation. Hence naturally the idea 
arose of naming amongst themselves certain deputies to 
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replace and represent them. It was from this they were 
named county deputies. They first sat with the barons, 
having the same origin and the same right to take part in 
their affairs. But in the struggles of the nobility with 
royalty, struggles daily renewed, being either occasioned 
by the ambition of the nobles, who were tempted by the 
example of the Earl of Leicester, or by the exactions of 
the kings who continued to surround themselves with their 
favourites from France, and in their favour to dispossess 
the nobility and prelates ; in these struggles, I repeat, the 
great barons finished by curbing royalty, and violently 
depriving it of power. Thus, under Edward the Second 
(1367), for example, they exacted not only new guarantees 
for the charters, but again declared that they alone could 
authorize the king to make war ; they reserved to them- 
selves the nomination of a regent, the government of the 
cinque ports, and they constituted a committee which was 
charged with the administration of even the household of 
the sovereign, and with the reform of abuses. 

The great barons thus seized the reins of government, 
and often reassembled without calling on the knights of 
the shires, and without the latter protesting against this 
exclusion. By degrees it followed that the county deputies 
were no longer summoned, except with those of the towns. 
They sat in Parliament in virtue of the same right, that of 
election; they sat there as delegates of the tenants of the 
crown ; the same as the citizens sat^ there in virtue of a 
superior right, innate, which belonged individually to them, 
and of which no one could deprive them. 

The similitude of election and of the mode of convocation 
naturally drew together the county and town members. 
The former, eclipsed by the nobles, enjoyed on the contrary 
a great ascendancy and consideration with the citizens, so 
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separated themselves from their companions, and united 
themselves with the town members, and thus logically, by 
reasons drawn forth at once from the play of human pas- 
sions and political elements, caused the separation of the 
Parliament into two Houses. The first House, the high 
chamber, sat in virtue of power belonging to it by right of 
birth, and was composed of the spiritual lords and great 
barons ; the second House sat in virtue of the power of 
election, and consisted of Norman knights and Anglo- 
Saxon commons, but probably the greater part were allied 
to the French families established in the large towns since 
the Conquest. This infusion of the inferior .nobility and 
citizens was singularly favourable to the latter. The 
knights had the right to take part in public affairs, and none 
could, or dared assail this right. As they brought victory 
to the party with whom they united, the kings and nobles 
alike refrained from attacking their privileges, each wishing 
by turns to win them over. Thus being in the House of 
Commons, united with the citizens, they were not content 
to assess the subsidies, as the latter had done till then, they 
also desired to disclose their troubles and obtain redress. 
The king only convoked them when he wanted money; 
it was at the moment of voting, and dividing the subsidies 
that they made their complaints. The barons raised no 
obstacles to this, but quite the contrary ! All that shook 
or weakened royalty strengthened their power. In the 
reign of Edward II., the Commons had exacted the redress 
of several grievances ; the nobles had aided them, and 
thus gaining thsir support, had commenced by decapi- 
tating two of the king's favourites ; then, on the demand 
of the Bishop of Hereford (the clergy and aristocracy in 
England formed always a close and indissoluble union), 
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they declared Edward the Second dethroned, and de- 
posed him "for having oppressed the church, and ill- 
treated the barons in an odious manner." Of the nation 
or citizens not a word was said ! But the citizens pro- 
gressed; they advanced slowly, prudently profiting by 
each defeat of royalty or of the aristocracy, and selling their 
concurrence with rare skill to one or the other. When 
was the Parliament definitely organised into two Houses ? 
That is truly a question difficult to answer. The great 
and alas! too essential difference between France and 
England is that, in France, all reforms have been obtained 
by violence and revolution, whilst in England they were 
made so slowly, progressively, and covertly, if I may use 
the expression, that it is impossible to state precisely 
the date or origin of such progress. But it is certain 
that it was in the first part of the 14th century the two 
Houses definitively separated ; and from the date of Edward 
III/s reign, the commons exercised a great and legitimate 
influence in the affairs of the kingdom. This influence, 
this portion of their power, the right of intervention in all 
great questions of peace and war, the citizens owe to the 
aristocracy, to the superior nobility and to the county mem- 
bers. They assisted the latter in all their struggles, and 
in return'they zealously aided them in all the concessions 
they demanded for trade and navigation. Through the 
necessity of uniting in one common action on common 
wants, the knights and citizens formed and spoke a com- 
mon language composed of Saxon and Norman words, and 
thus soon in all public acts the English language replaced 
the French, the only one that had hitherto been employed 
up to the 15 th century. It formed a single language for 
all those who inhabited England ; they formed also shortly 
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after a single nation, this being the bond of union between 
the aristocracy and the people. 

It effaced all the hatred, contempt, and jealousy which, 
on the continent, indefinitely separated the aristocracy and 
the citizens. There were no longer citizens in England. The 
word does not exist. There is now the gentry ; these were 
composed of the great citizens of large towns and the knights 
of the shire, sitting together in Parliament, and by their 
union forming a distinct body in society as in the state. 
These knights of the shires were allied to the higher families 
in England, and were equally allied to the commercial fami- 
lies. They took good care not to despise the rights and privi- 
leges of the one, and also not to attack the commercial 
and maritime wealth of the other. Their nobility, the 
respect entertained for title, rank, origin, and birth, gave 
them an ascendancy in the House of Commons and in the 
nation. The daily increasing wealth of the citizens, with 
whom they formed alliance, gave them the means of support- 
ing their rank, of sitting in Parliament, and living in their 
castles luxuriously. The wars in France constantly keeping 
the kings distant from their kingdom, the nation became 
habituated during their absence to be governed by the 
nobles, whilst the county knights seized on what we call in 
France the administrative power. The nobles, who in the 
absence of the king took the direction of public affairs, 
assisted the commons in their enfranchisement, giving them 
a part in the government, and ended by binding them 
still more closely to their cause. The experience of the 
past proved that the alliances between the intermediate 
classes could not be too closely united if the king recovered 
his provinces in France ; and who could say ! perhaps 
seizing the crown, nnd thereby becoming all powerful, 
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should reestablish their absolute power, as the Flantagenets 
had done. 

England scarcely knew her kings, they lived so little in 
their kingdom. They, as I have already stated, loved 
France with a strange passion. They travelled through it 
from north to south, from east to west, disembarking 
sometimes in Flanders or Guyenne, at others in Normandy, 
calling themselves Kings of France, and in their heart esti- 
mating that crown as far more precious than the one they 
wore. England only knew her nobles. She owed to 
them the progressive liberty she enjoyed, her increase of 
commerce and wealth, and to them also she was indebted 
for her wise aud enlightened administration within, and 
for her power and glory without, and for all the great cap- 
tains that had sprung from her soil. Triumphs of the 
aristocracy were the triumphs of the nation. 

Thus England was habituated to an aristocratic oligarchy, 
whether she sought to trace the origin of her liberty or her 
glory, she found both in the histories of her great families. 
She owed the House of Commons to the Earl of Leicester, 
and to Chandos her military renown. 

The wars in France, so long and fatal to the poor 
French people, singularly served the fortunes of England ; 
from the time of Edward III. Parliament assembled almost; 
annually, and its power was firmly established. From the 
accession of that prince to the war of the two Roses, the Com- 
mons successively procured the acknowledgment of their 
right to particularize and watch over the expenses of the 
state, to vote subsidies, to redress grievances, and lastly, as 
an absolute principle, of the inviolability of their mem- 
bers. 

The kings, being so much engaged with their wars in 
France, required money to pay their armies, and dreading 
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that England would revolt during their absence, granted 
to the Commons all that they demanded. They at last 
perceived that all their provinces in the north, south, and 
west of France detested their rule, and only took advan- 
tage of them to constitute themselves independent pro- 
vinces of distinct nationality. They saw, too, that the 
great feudatories who aided them, such as the Dukes of 
Brittany and Burgundy, the Earl of Flanders, &c, only 
sought to definitively detach their great fiefs from the 
crown of France, and that at the first opportunity they 
would turn against them, as they had done before against 
their legitimate sovereign. In their greatest victories, the 
Kings of England felt that France would escape them. 
They already heard the beatings of her heart. That France 
which they despised, ravaged, pillaged, yet nevertheless 
loved, whose language they spoke, and whose dress, man- 
ners, and feelings they adopted ; that France which had 
commenced to rise, to become a people, a nation, had 
already stammered the words of a language which she had 
never before spoken; the day was not distant when a 
young girl, a saint, an ideal and sublime enthusiast, cried 
forth : — " I can never see the blood of a Frenchman flow 
without weeping." . . . The kings of England felt this 
vague pulsation, this budding patriotism, this deep but 
passionate hatred of the stranger. 

To trust as their predecessors had done to the Angevins 
and Gascons would not have been prudent. From the 
time of Edward III. they surrounded themselves with 
their great Barons, and the poor country serfs, whom 
victory would elevate, enfranchise, and consecrate as Eng- 
lish! 

It was with them that they fought at Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt ; Kings, princes, and great nobles on foot with 
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them, at their head, in the midst of them, exposed to the 
impetuous and rash attack of the French men-at-arms, 
who, filled with contempt for all these foot soldiers, rushed 
on these living walls, and unable to force their ranks, died 
at their feet. 

In these bloody battles, Anglo-Saxons and Normans, 
possessing the same calm and desperate heroism, were at 
length recognized as a single people, and what the slow 
and progressive movement in Parliament had commenced, 
victory fimahed. 

Let the reverse come, let Joanne d'Arc come, does it 
matter? England now existed as one nation; events had 
made her powerful, united and glorious, and she possessed 
an aristocratic and constitutional government. 

There was one France also ; but, alas ! through what a 
sad infancy, through what misery and what misfortune had 
she formed herself ! 

The great misfortune of France was, in not having been 
like England conquered by an army. The soldiers who 
followed the banner of William the Conqueror, being few 
in number in comparison with the conquered population, 
remained firmly united; hence the permanency of their 
general assemblies, the origin of the representative govern- 
ment. They could not marry without espousing the 
daughters of the vanquished, which produced the alliance 
and fusion between the two races, a fusion hated by the 
tyrannical power of the kings, who, supporting themselves 
on their subjects, ruined and menaced the nobles and 
citizens of England with a new dispossession for the bene- 
fit of their French favourites. As it was only one army 
that had conquered the island, there was only one assem- 
bly of Parliament to represent that army, and later, as we 
have seen, the influx of the citizens. 

This assembly was then, and could call itself the repre- 
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sentative of the nation, on that day when the English 
nation eventually and rapidly formed itself, thanks to the 
alliances contracted between the Normans and Anglo- 
Saxons, to the union of the aristocracy and the commons, 
to the use of the same laws, and to the payment of the 
same taxes throughout the kingdom. 

In France there was nothing similar to this. As I 
have already demonstrated, and as I am obliged to re- 
capitulate, because it is otherwise impossible to comprehend 
our history. 

First, France had not been invaded by an army, she 
had been overrun by nations who came and established 
themselves there successively : on one side of the Loire, the 
Visigoths ; to the east, on the Rhone and Saone, the Bur- 
gundians; to the north, the Franks. The Government of 
the Visigoths and Burgundians was singularly mild for 
that epoch. They appear to have shared the lands with 
the vanquished people, so that, in becoming proprietors, 
they did not dispossess the Gallo-Romans. Soon the 
terror with which the Franks inspired this people, by con- 
stantly entering their territories to pillage and burn, ended 
by uniting the Burgundians, Gallo-Romans, and Visi- 
goths in closer amity. To the south of the Loire, and the 
east of France, all traces of the conquest had disappeared 
when the Capets mounted the throne. The fusion of 
the Burgundians, Visigoths, and Gallo-Romans was com- 
plete ; they formed two nations; one the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, the other, which I specially call the duchy of 
Guyenne; but it included, besides, the countships of 
Toulouse, de Foix, Navarre, Provence, &c. Burgundy and 
Guyenne had a very clear, energetic feeling of their na- 
tionality ; proud of a more advanced state of civilization, 
they despised and dreaded, as their most irreconcilable 
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enemies, those Franks established to the north of the Loire, 
and whom they only knew by their rapine and cruelty. 

To the west of France the Normans were divided into 
two people, the Normans of Normandy, and the Normans 
of Blois and Champagne ; thus the Angevins and Bretons, 
indigenous races, are equally distinct in their nationality, 
and equally rivals and enemies, and constantly at war with 
the Franks, their powerful and restless foes. 

The Franks possessed the north of France. During the 
Carlovingian dynasty, their numbers had considerably 
increased. Most of these strangers had passed the Rhine 
with their families, and established themselves on those 
lands that suited them. Detesting living in towns, they 
had no communication with the citizens. Preserving 
their traditions and manners, they established on our soil 
the system of vassalage. They were in this way united 
with each other ; they held their domains direct from the 
seigneur, in whose fief they were situated. 

The former received their oath of fidelity, and they 
owed him military service, and recognized his right of 
jurisdiction in money matters. As to the king of France, 
they held nothing from him directly or indirectly ; they 
knew him not, and owed him neither military service, 
taxes, nor an oath of fidelity. They had nothing in common 
with the Gallo- Romans. Moreover they came with their 
families and established themselves in France; they did 
not resemble the conquerors of England, by being forced 
to take wives from the conquered people. They held these 
people in sovereign contempt. The laws which they im- 
posed on them were the most severe that a conqueror had 
ever inflicted. They treated the Gallo-Romans, not as serfs, 
not as slaves, but as beasts of burthen. They believed they 
had a right to pillage, to ransom, and kill them. The Frank 
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was the embodiment of wild, unbridled ferocity ; he was 
also the type of man, free, npble, and courageous. Oh I 
they were singularly free and untameable. They lived 
only for war. They devastated the open country, and 
starved the towns which they pillaged; and levied contri- 
butions from and held to ransom all merchants. The 
serf, the villein, did not resist them, they attacked each 
other, and made fierce war amongst themselves in their 
leisure hours, when they had no incursions to make on the 
neighbouring territories of Brittany, Anjou, Burgundy, 
Auvergne, and beyond the Loire. They had divided 
amongst themselves all the lands of the Gauls to the 
north of the river, and created small independent sove- 
reignties, relying on each other, and united by the law of 
vassalage, and forming thus great fiefs. A king ! They 
had almost forgotten the meaning of the title, so much so 
that even in the Isle of France, even at the gates of Paris, 
the minor nobles held the king in check, and when he 
left his capital to visit one of his good towns near, he 
inarched with an army, from fear of being kidnapped and 
held to ransom, if not slain by the seigneurs of Mont- 
Jhery or of Melun. There was no France in the 11th 
eentury, nor anything that foreshadowed it. The people 
themselves, the Gallo- Roman, the vanquished, did not, 
like the Anglo-Saxon in England, form a sole nation, pre- 
serving the traditions of its history and hatred of the 
conquerors. The Gallo- Roman to the north of the Loire, 
oppressed, despised, reduced to the most horrible bondage 
and wretchedness, had nothing in common with the 
Gallo-Roman of the south, enlightened, free, and enjoying 
civil and even proprietory rights. If several nations had 
conquered the Gauls and established themselves there, 
divided amongst themselves by difference of origin and pro- 
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found hatred, it must be acknowledged, alas! that thd 
conquered had finished by divisions among themselves, and 
that they had lost all recollection of their ancient nation- 
ality. They no longer even spoke a common language ! 
Who then at this epoch, in the 11th century, would have 
been bold enough to predict that the day would come, 
when all these different races, such mortal enemies, would 
unite, would intermingle and make a great people, a great 
nation ! There must truly be a miracle to produce this ! 
And how would heaven accomplish it ? It was done, as all 
things are done by His divine will, as the world was made 
from chaos, as of an embryo He made man, the lord of 
the creation. 

There was a poor and holy man at Paris, one Hugh 
^apet, one Robert, a petty seigneur, not even obeyed by his 
immediate vassals; and whom they robbed even of the 
cloak from his shoulders, who chanted vespers and matins 
at St. Denis, conducting the choristers and officiating as 
chapel master, one of the conquered race, whether he 
was Gallo-Roman or Saxon whom the Normans had made 
King of France, who from his mud town (Lutece) could 
see Melun, Corbeil, in the power of his enemies; and 
William the Bastard, the future conqueror of England, 
established at Vesin, six leagues from his royal residence ! 

Truly, this sovereignty was a sad mockery, the most 
petty Frank chieftain, or petty vassal in his castle, was far 
more powerful and haughty. Does not such a royalty recall 
to remembrance a greater sovereign crowned with thorns 
and insulted by Scribes and Pharisees ? 

Well, this royalty was the safety of the people, it was 
the germ of French nationality, and it was from this that 
France sprang, established herself, governed, increased, and 
be same a powerful and glorious nation ! 
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The title of king according to the Roman la w, the only 
one the Gallo-Romans knew, this title of king, implied 
sovereignty in all its attributes. The administration of 
justice flowed from him, and the right to levy taxes, to 
make peace or war, and consequently in the eyes of the 
people there was a violation of the law, when this right 
was usurped by his vassals, or great feudatories. The 
people would say at first — If the king could do it; after- 
wards, if the king knew it ! 

With a skill and prudence, which drew its source even 
from the feebleness of his power, by degrees the king 
claimed his rights. He had to assist him three great 
supports; the people, the citizens, and the clergy. (I 
mean those who spake the langue d'oil, for to the south of 
the Loire it was very different.) 

The people, crushed by the tyranny of the nobles had 
only hope in royalty, and only acknowledged in the king 
the power arrogated by the nobles. The citizens revolting 
everywhere against the sanguinary exactions of feudalism, 
struggled with arms in their hands, organizing at first by 
conspiracy, by fraternal societies, of which all the members 
swore to assist and defend each other, and finishing by con- 
stituting communes, an old recollection of Roman mu- 
nicipalities ! the first step to their enfranchisement and 
liberty. Royalty did not provoke this movement, but 
aided it, selling or granting charters, and by its example 
obliging all the nobles to do the same. The king made 
alliance with the communes ; it was the sole element of 
material force that he held in his hands. He could only 
escape the dominion of the great feudatories, by the assist- 
ance and support of the towns, in the same manner the 
towns could only hope to maintain the privileges they 
had conquered, or bought, with the concurrence of the 
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king. Royalty supported itself by the citizens, as the 
citizens supported themselves by the king. To augment 
their power, the great feudatories, having admitted the 
right of appeal from the vassal to the suzerain, the King 
of France as suzerain of suzeraines, claimed the right of 
appeal to the crown, for the whole extent of the kingdom, 
and under St. Louis established the great courts or baili- 
wicks, where these appeals were decided. From the right 
to enforce laws, to the right to make them when there were 
%one was but a step ; besides these two rights, appertained 
Equally to the sovereign, according to the Roman law, and 
were to belong to the sovereign by the Gallo-Romans. The 
king claimed the power of making the laws and that of 
enforcing them, and he confided this power to the citizens, 
thus giving them a part of that power which he owed to 
their devoted existence. 

The clergy also supported royalty. It was the clergy 
who had consecrated Hugh Capet, and made him and 
his successors kings. At the time of the death of Robert, 
in (1034), when Constance de Toulouse supported by the 
Angevins, and the men of the south, wished to give the 
crown to her second son, the clergy opposed it ; the Bishops 
of Rheims, Laon, Soissons, Amiens, Noyou, Beauvais, 
Chalons, Troyes and Langres, assisted at the consecration 
of Henry I. Amongst the great feudatories were only 
the Counts of Champagne and Poictou. What did it 
matter in point of fact, to all the great vassals who should 
be king of France ? And why should they trouble them- 
selves for so little ? . . . . Oppressed by them, the clergy 
sought to raise royalty and trusted to it. The house of 
Capet, humble, pious, so submissive to the church, so holy 
was their work, and through it they dreamed of substi- 
tuting for the brutal and barbarous tyranny of feudality, 
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the mild enlightened humane dominion of the church. 
Then on the other side of the mountains, the Pope strug- 
gling with the Emperors of Germany, remembered that it 
was a king of the Franks, who had created and maintained 
the temporal power of the Holy See, and he also wished 
this king to be powerful that he might find in him a sup- 
port against his dreaded enemies. 

Thus the people, the citizens and the clergy, all loved 
royalty, and by them it increased and daily extended it* 
moral ascendance and material power, and every advance 
it made, was an advance for the liberty, the enfranchisement, 
and the unity of the nation. 

Besides, all assisted this development of the royal power. 

First, the Crusaders. A great number of vassals were 
mined by them, and were obliged to sell their domains to 
the king, and to concede charters and privileges to the 
towns, for money to make this long pilgrimage, from which 
so many never returned. 

Then the successive enfranchisement of the towns, who, 
following the example of one another, from the 11th to 
the 13th centuries, established communes, and acknow- 
ledged themselves vassals of the king. 

Then the command which the kings exercised in the 
Crusades, and as at Bouvienes, it was sought to prevent a 
new Germanic invasion, or, as at Beziers, to stop a new 
heresy. Then the wars with England, in which the kings of 
France, supported by turns by the Bretons and the Poite- 
vins, or the Gascons, often abandoned by them, often 
having them as enemies, accustomed them, however, to re- 
cognize the legitimate influence, and great moral authority, 
which the title of King of France gave them. 

Lastly, God willed that this House of Capet should 
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be elevated only by degrees. If she bad had kings at first 
who were warriors, violent and formidable from their dis- 
positions or their genius, they would have succumbed to 
a combination of the alarmed feudatories. The first kings 
appeared saints, solely occupied with their duties to God^ 
loving the people and living with them, and letting no great 
vassal divine the power concealed in the title they bore. 
But humble as they were, all worked with skill and inde- 
fatigable perseverance for the development of their autho- 
Hty, and they secretly undermined the power of the great 
feudatories, until the day when 4 strong in the assent of the 
people, strengthened by the open support of the clergy and 
citizens, strong by the conquests and alliances they had 
made, they could struggle bodily with the feudal chiefs. 
Philip Augustus, Louis VIII., St. Louis, Philippe le Bel, 
succeeded Robert, Henry I., Philibert I., and Louis VII., 
and by the splendour of their genius, the success of their 
policy, or the sanctity of their lives, laid the first foun- 
dation of the enfranchisement and unity of the French. 

Thus, whilst in England the aristocracy seized on the 
government of the nation, in France it was royalty that 
governed ; and whilst the English nation owed to its no- 
bility the birth and development of its liberties, France 
must seek in the history of its dynasties for the history 
of its enfranchisement and glory. 

I have explained, what causes and what combination of 
events formed the English government. It now remains 
for me to do the same for the French government. 

In England, from the unity of the Conquest, there was 
only one assembly, one parliament, representing the whole 
kingdom, and, consequently, drawing from its unity and 
principles an incontestable strength, 
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- In France, the conquest having been complex, nation- 
alities very distinct and adverse divided the soil. Frank 
nationality triumphed ultimately, but the rivalries of the 
provinces lasted as long as the ancient French monarchy* 
and only definitively ceased in 1789. The result was the 
impossibility of constituting Etats Generaux in a permanent 
manner, where a single assembly should equally represent 
all the people of such divers origins, even when those people 
should recognize the king's authority. First, there would 
have been the Etats Generaux of the Langue d'Oil, and next 
the Etats Generaux of the Langue d'Oc, yet neither the one 
nor the other would have been the real national representa- 
tion of the people, speaking either one or the other of these 
languages. Unqualified for public affairs, into which they 
were not initiated, the deputies from the few towns, who 
might repair to Paris, would not be slow in submitting to 
the influence of the Parisian populace, and some ambitious 
intriguers, with their violent revolutionary measures, would 
fdarm royalty, and cause it to renounce seeking the sup- 
port of assemblies so fickle and dangerous. The political 
reform which such Etats Generaux might attempt, in the 
rare convocations to which they would be summoned, would 
have been null and of no effeGt, because these Etats Gene- 
raux,, not representing France, the rivalries, or still more, 
the hatred of the provinces would not have accepted what 
•Paris decided on, or co-operate with it. 

The provinces would have each imperiously claimed a 
national representation. Hence would have sprung pro- 
vincial assemblies, hence the impossibility of these assem- 
blies acting in concert and restraining by wise, persever- 
ing, and energetic measures the royal authority. The more 
the authority of the sovereign increased in France, the 
Ijjippier it was for the people,because the royal will can alone 
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control and unite in one focus, all the national elements 
and the different races in France. When the royal power 
is enfeebled, there is anarchy and civil war ; when from 
any cause it ceases to be felt, all is destruction and ruin in 
France : thus the captivity of John the Second, and the 
folly of Charles the Sixth, are the two most disastrous 
dates of our history. 

The union of France could only be effected in two 
knanners: by royalty, or the permanence of a general 
assembly, taking part, as in England, in the government. 
I have related how the provinces, hostile to each other and 
detesting Paris, from dreading its preponderance, did not 
wish to send, and for the greater part did not send, depu- 
ties to the Etats Generaux* from a national spirit. I have 
just stated that the first attempt made by royalty, having 
had the effect, as I will explain presently* of compromising 
almost the existence of the French nation, royalty was not 
again tempted to have recourse to the Etats Generaux. 

Neither did the nobility nor the clergy Irish for it) 
because they well understood that the States would only 
attack their prerogatives and privileges, whether the in- 
fluence there belonged to the king, or the Tiers Etats, or 
that the Etats submitted to the pressure of the Parisians. 

The bourgeois too did not wish for the Etats Generaux, 
not did they attend the convocations to which they were 
summoned. This, with regard to the towns south of the 
Loire, in Brittany, Anjou, Auvergne, Burgundy, and 
Flanders, could be well understood, as none of them would 
recognise the supremacy of the Frank race. Therefore 
rivalry of race, and of origin, and a deep aversion existed 
on their part. But that the towns in Normandy, Cham* 
p&gne, Orleans, Touraine and Picardy, did not send de* 
puties, was indubitably singular, and nevertheless true- 
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The Etats Generaux from 1357 to 1360, those assembled 
in 1420, and those that they attempted to convoke later, 
included so few deputies from the provinces, that only the 
Paris deputies took part in them. 

The provincial bourgeoisie seemed not to be aware of 
the importance of a general assembly. They had laboured 
With energy and perseverance to enfranchise themselves 
from feudal tyranny, they had on the north of the Loire 
constituted communes, with all their local privileges and 
municipal liberty ; to the south of the Loire, they had re* 
established their councils and town rights on the most ex- 
tensive basis. They restored all that they had formerly 
enjoyed under the Roman rule, and later under the domi- 
nation of the bishops. They reconstituted the Roman 
municipalities with the modifications, the progress of time 
had rendered necessary. Here their political life arrested 
its steps. Here it should stop. 

In England the citizens did the same in the outset, and 
took no more part in the government. Summoned to par- 
liament like the citizens of France, like the latter too, at 
first they only saw an onerous duty in these convocations, 
and did not attend them. Then by slow degrees, they 
were initiated into political life, and the government of the 
country, and acquiring a taste for it, applied themselves to 
it, and in the end took a place in the State. Their initia- 
tion and progress was due to their union with the knights 
of the shire in the House of Commons. It was the Eng- 
lish aristocracy that instructed, corrected and assisted the 
citizens in placing a restraint on the absolutism of their 
kings. But in France no one assisted the bourgeoisie. 
When the deputies from the cities arrived in Paris, and 
the great distress of the kingdom was laid before them, 
and their aid and counsel was demanded, their embarras- 
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ment was extreme. It seemed as if an unknown tongue 
had spoken to them. Unacquainted with the wheelwork 
of government, they could not indicate the defective parts : 
and the basis of administration being unknown to them, 
they could not demand modifications. The nobles more 
enlightened took care not to initiate them. It was enough 
for them to struggle against royalty, without having also 
the bourgeoisie to contend with. Besides the latter well 
knew that all the evils sprung from feudalism, but what was 
the remedy for it, how could they commence, what could 
they do ? They were totally ignorant. Then the doctors 
made long speeches. They spoke Latin, they quoted the 
Bible and the New Testament. They were very tiresome, 
very absurd. Every one ridiculed them, the court, nobles, 
parliament, universities and the people; for these poor 
bourgeois were bewildered in Paris. They found them- 
selves in presence of a constituted body, powerful from 
its number, audacity, science, and privileges, and in the 
midst of its shouts, and clamours, its complaints and 
counsels, the poor bourgeois from the provinces, stupi- 
fied, lost all presence of mind, rambled from their sub- 
ject, spoke badly and acted still worse, they were derided 
by the populace, the commune, the university, the parlia- 
ment, the nobility and the court, and returned to their 
homes, only bringing back from the convocation to the 
Etats Generaux, the certainty of having made themselves 
ridiculous there, without having proposed any efficacious 
remedy for the misfortunes of France. 

So that the Etals Generaux was not esteemed by either 
the king, nobles, bishops, or bourgeois. I do not speak of 
the people; except the king in whom they trusted, the 
nobles who kept them in atrocious bondage, the bourgeois 
who closed the gates of the towns against them, and fired 
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on them when famished, dying with hunger, their only 
sustenance being the grass of the fields and leaves of the 
trees, they sought pity and bread, the people did not sus- 
pect they could have any power in the State, and when 
distress overwhelmed them, the only remedy they saw, was 
to rush upon the castles and towns, and be massacred by 
the nobles and bourgeois. 

Thus then, whilst in England, by the unity of the con- 
quest, by the struggle between the aristocracy and royalty, 
by the alliances and fusion of the great Norman and the 
great Anglo-Saxon families, a national assembly where 
the aristocracy dominated had possessed themselves of the 
power in the absence of the king, who was always at war 
on the continent; in France, on the contrary, all opposed 
the meeting of a parliament or national assembly, all the 
antipathies of the provinces, the differences of race, royalty, 
nobility, clergy, and bourgeois. No one wished for the 
Etats Generaux. They feared and dreaded them, and no 
mind however liberal, no intriguer skilful and perspicuous 
as he might be, dared to hope from it the realization of 
his dreams or ambition. 

Assuredly, the first essay of a national assembly was 
not likely to tempt any one. 

The first convocation of the Etats Generaux was in the 
reign of Philippe le Bel. Pasquier says " they caused a 
scaffold platform to be raised there, in presence of the 
king; the superintendent commenced by highly lauding 
the capital, calling it the royal chamber where the 
sovereigns anciently took their first nourishment !" Thus, 
from, the first convocation of the Etats, the influence of 
* Paris was such, that in place of addressing himself to 
France, the superintendent, Enguerrand de Marigny, 
addressed himself to the capital, flattering and caressing, 
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and placing it above and beyond all other towns in the 
kingdom, calling it the royal chamber. 

In reality it was so, Paris shewed it clearly, when the 
king being a prisoner, and the nobility vanquished and de- 
cimated, Edward the Third pillaged and ravaged France, and 
finding no resistance before him, flattered himself already 
that he could seize the crown. The situation of France, 
north of the Loire, at this moment was horrible. All that 
had escaped the English, became the prey of bands of 
brigands; men of ever^ nation who had Lwn themselves 
on our soil, like dogs on the scent. The country people 
hollowed out caves, and with their beasts and furniture 
took refuge in them. From time to time, one of them 
hazarded leaving these humble, dark, damp, and foetid 
recesses ; he advanced, concealing himself behind bushes 
and trees, till he could see a long way in advance, whether 
the English and brigands had quitted the country. The 
flames of the burning cottages and harvests, indicated the 
march of their enemies, and pointed out the path they 
had taken. The towns were guarded, the drawbridges 
raised, and the bourgeois within the walls dying from fear, 
seeing around them the country ravaged, and repulsing 
with small mortars and arbalets, isolated detachments; 
paying large sums to prevent large detachments entering 
their intrenchments, when they were not strong enough 
to resist. 

France groaned ! The nobility had succumbed at Cressy 
and Poictiers. At Cressy u eleven of the most powerful 
princes fell; eighty bannerets, twelve hundred knights 
and about thirty thousand men." (Froissart.) There 
was similar butchery at Poictiers, with the great misfor- 
tune of King John being taken prisoner. Edward the 
Third thought to take his kingdom. He encamped even 
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at the gates of Paris, and kept his Easter at Chante- 
loupe. From Paris they saw the burnings in the country 
and the towns. Montlhery and Lonjumean were burned. 
When they had finished their pillage, the English set fire 
to the towns. The brigands came after, following them 
as the thick clouds of birds followed the armies of 
Attilal 

Famine and pestilence came to finish the destruc- 
tion of the poor kingdom of France. Seeing themselves 
thus dying around, burned in their villages, killed in their 
caves, the peasants were seized with furious frenzy. They 
would at least die revenged. They attacked the castles 
and the towns, the English and the French, the nobles 
and the bourgeois, violating the women, then cutting their 
throats, and slaying men and children as well. These 
desperadoes were no longer human, and they made France 
a vast and horrible charnel house. 

During these calamities, the Etats of the north of the 
Loire were convoked, and assembled at Paris. From 
1355 to 1360, they met annually, and oftener twice than 
once in the year. The bishops and clergy, kept away by 
the misfortunes of the times, and the nobles by the 
disasters of Cressy and Poictiers, were scarcely repre- 
sented there ; the bourgeois from the cities, on the con- 
trary, were very numerous from the beginning. But from 
the first, the commune of Paris made its preponderance 
felt; Marcel, the provost, was also the president and 
orator of the Tiers Etat. Robert Lecoq, successively 
advocate at Paris, counsellor of Parliament, and Bishop of 
"Saon, spoke in the name of the clergy. 

In the peril of death that France was in, what could the 
Etats do? Did they go to the succour and relief of that 
royalty which could alone rally the few chiefs and soldiers 
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left and save the kingdom ? Did they decree the levy of a 
considerable army, assemble all the standing militia force 
of the communes, order all the great feudatories, vassals, 
and knights to take arms, and swear to bury themselves 
beneath the ruins of their cities rather than yield to Eng- 
land, and abolishing the bondage that pressed so heavily 
on the peasants, endeavour to arrest the devastations of 
these wretches, and try to awaken in them feelings of hu- 
manity and patriotism ? 

No ; the Tiers Etats sought not royalty, which was its 
only support against the tyranny of the great vassals, and 
in whom rested alone the safety of France. They dared, 
the wretches ! to treat with the enemy of the kingdom, 
with the chief of the brigands, Charles the Bad, king of 
Navarre, and were on the point of delivering their country 
to him ! Charles the Bad king, France would this time 
be certainly destroyed ; each great feudatory would take 
measures to make himself an absolute sovereign in his fief, 
and the English would definitively establish themselves in 
all the provinces of the west and south, as well as Calais 
and Boulogne. 

The first accession of the Parisian bourgeoisie to power 
nearly destroyed France. Marcel, its chief, had sold it to a 
brigand, to our enemy, to Charles the Bad, and he was 
going to deliver Paris, already the key of the kingdom, 
to him, when he was happily assassinated by the Dauphin's 
men. This took place in 1360. In 1420, the bourgeoisie, 
the party of the Burgundians, the Cabochians, and the 
University made over Paris to the King of England ; and 
on the 6th%of December, the Etats, or rather the Tiers Etats, 
recognized him as regent and heir to the crown of France. 
It is true that at the same time " it was ordered that the 
Parisians should be paid what was due to them from 
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the property of the proscribed." {Michelefs History of 
France), 

In 158d, the General Council of the Union, the League* 
the bourgeoisie, wished to give or sell, I do not know 
which of the two, France to the King of Spain. 

By again seizing the power, two centuries later, the 
bourgeoisie delivered France over to the Reign of Terror. 
The fatal and terrible days of June 1848 mark in our 
Ibistory the last accession of the bourgeoisie to power. 

But shall we say the proper word ? Was it really the 
bourgeoisie who in 1420, in 1589, in 1793, in 1848, who 
nearly, as in 1360, lost France ? No ; the Tiers Etats 
began the struggle, but Paris soon intervened, its deputies 
substituted themselves for the deputies of the nation, and 
a convention, named revolutionary by the commune, 
tried by terror to govern France. The accession of the 
Tiers Etats always terminated in a revolution, which, 
made by Paris, was for the profit of Paris.* 

In 1356, there were 500 members of the Etats Gene- 
raux; in 1360 it was Marcel, the Provost of Paris, and his 
sectaries who spoke and acted solely in the name of 
France. The few nobles and priests who had assisted at 
the first assemblies had retired, terrified at the audacity of 
this innovator, and fearing for their lives. By degrees 
the deputies from the cities, through the same motives, 
followed them. The English were within six leagues of 
the capital, the King of Navarre at its gates. The doom 
of France seemed sealed. What did the commune of 
Paris propose to avert it ? They named representatives of 

* In 1360, Marcel and bis sectaries ; in 1420, Caboche and the butchers ; 
in 1589, the Sixteen and the Leaguers ; in 1793, Robespierre and the AJon- 
tagnards tried to organize and maintain their power by the same means- 
terror. 
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the people who should be sent into the provinces with 
unlimited powers. They could punish without form of 
law, decree forced loans, appoint, pay, and chastise the 
royal agents, assemble the Etats Provinceaux. All men 
should be obliged to arm themselves, the nobles should 
not quit the kingdom on any pretext. On the demand of 
the King of Navarre, who himself gave the list, they set 
at liberty, "swindlers, murderers, robbers on the high 
roads, coiners, forgers, culpable of violation, ravishers of 
women, assassins, sorcerers, sorceresses, and poisoners." 
Besides " the first week in January following, "the deputies 
of Paris ordered that all should have hoods partly red and 
partly blue ; it was commanded by the Austels, and by 
the provost of the merchants, that they should wear these 
hoods." {Chronicle of St. Denis). And they wrote to all 
the towns, for whom the like order was made. 

Some days after, the Dauphin's hotel was invaded by a 
populace wearing the revolutionary colours. Monseigneur, 
said Charles Marcel, provost of Paris, to Prince Charles, 
" you must not be astonished at anything you are going to 
see, it must be so ;" and turning to the men with red hoods, 
added, "do that quickly for which you are come." <Miche- 
let.) They then rushed on the marshals of Champagne 
and Normandy, who were near the young prince, and 
killed them at his feet. Their blood spouted over his robes, 
and he was all covered with it. Marcel then took off his 
hood, and placed his own, covered with revolutionary in- 
signia on the prince, and then harangued the crowd, say- 
ing to them and repeating to the dauphin, that all was 
done by the will of the people. 

Is it a scene of 1792, that I have related? No, this 
passed in 1360, when the commune of Pari* had replaced 
the Etats Generaux, and seized the reins of power* 
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• Alas I these Etats Generaux and the Commons of Paris, 
Suffocated liberty in its cradle. 

The remembrance of this sad date rests in all our 
memories* 

Royalty always saw the blood which covered the Dau- 
phin's robe, when his two faithful marshals were massacred 
at his feet. 

The nobility bore in mind that the bourgeoisie of Paris, 
had contracted an alliance with Charles Marcel and the 
Jacquerie, and all but destroyed France. 

The bourgeoisie of the provinces were terrified at the re* 
volutionary spirit of the capital, and the audacity with 
which it had desired to impose on them, its colours, its 
many and its government. The provincial Etats protested 
against all that had been done in Paris, and the cities 
refused to adhere to the movement. With the marvellous 
instinct of conservatism and patriotism that animated 
them, they understood that they had been destroying 
France ! . * . Another feeling still stronger, the love of 
their nationalities and independence was re-illumined 
more warmly and violently than ever. The provincial 
bourgeoisie loudly claimed their local assemblies; the 
ckrgy and nobility joined in this wish, and royalty, which 
found its own advantage in it assented to it $ for the future, 
and for along time, there were no more national assemblies. 
There were nothing more than a £ew meetings of notables, 
and sometimes, as an exception, one or two meetings of 
Etats Generaux, but so few in number, so weak, so divided 
and powerless, -that they have left no traces, save when the 
co mmun e of Paris, actuated by revolutionary feeling, tried 
to enslave France. 

The revolutionary character and domineering spirit of the 
commune of Paris, which signalized itself in the unhappy 

H 
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years from 1356 to 1360, which reappeared in the 15th 
century with the butchers, and in the 16th, in the League, 
again in the 17th with the Fronde, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries with revolution, this character deserves notice 
from its origin. In each century, for four hundred years, 
the Parisian bonrgeowe has seized temporarily and violently 
upon the reins of government. Each time it has done so, 
at first the most just principles, the most enlightened ideas 
of liberty, and the most humane and patriotic feelings have 
animated them. But scarcely have they been in power 
before they substituted their own illegal and revolutionary 
action for that of France, replacing or ruling the Etats Gene- 
raux by the commune of Paris, which to retain its power 
has been in every century obliged to establish the most 
bloodthirsty and odious despotism, and to reign by terror. 

In England there was nothing similar to this. We may 
search its history in vain, even in the time of Cromwell, 
for the preponderating influenceof London. London never 
has at any epoch endeavoured to appropriate to itself a 
supremacy of knowledge and authority. Never has she 
separated her opinions, her interests and her actions from 
the opinions, from the interests and the acts of the county 
gentry. Never at any epoch has the Lord Mayor, nor 
have the Sheriffs or Common Councilmen seized on the 
Government, and dictated laws to the nation, or sent to 
the provinces, as Paris did in 1360, in 1420, in 1587, in 
1793 and in 1848, representatives of the people, with un- 
limited <powers. 

If iaiiy. one said to the English that a similar thing was 
possible, they would ask if it were a madman that spoke 
thus. 

The English did not quite understand the honours which 
the city of Paris, in 1855, during a week paid to the 
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Lord Major and Sheriffs of London. They saw in it a 
(delicate attention on our part towards the English citizens, 
bat they loudly expressed their astonishment at its being 
"thought in France, that the Lord Mayor of London and 
bis council, had any influence in England. Out of the 
city, the Lord Mayor of London has no weight. All the 
^gentry, all England would revolt as one man, if the Corpo- 
ration of London tried to be a political body, and to speak 
in the name of the country. 

' The singularly revolutionary and domineering character 

of the Parisian population, its violent accession to power, 

-and its bloodthirsty despotism each time it has seized on 

it, has caused a profound uneasiness at all epochs in the 

French provinces, and amidst all obstacles opposed to the 

development of liberty in France, this has been of a 

. certainty that of which the consequences have been the 

mbet disastrous; 

- ' It is necessary to remark besides, that whilst the Parisian 
spirit has always shewn itself to be revolutionary, the pro- 
- vincial feeling, on the contrary, has always shewn itself 
conservative and attached to monarchical power. In 1360, 
• we hqve seen that all the cities, even those nearest the 
capital, protested against the acts of Marcel, and refused to 
wear the colours of the commune at Paris, or to adhere to 
their resolutions. In reality it was the same in the time of 
Caboche, of the League, and of the Fronde, in 1793 and in 
1848. Time alone has advanced, centralization is accom- 
.plished, the preponderate influence of the capital has aug- 
mented by degrees, and in such a manner that the resistance 
of the provinces; though always real in foundation, has be- 
come less and leas energetic and manifest. Thus a portion of 
the north of France, submitted itself to the insurrection of 
Caboche, the League extended itself further still, and the 

H2 
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Fronde counted its adherents as far as Guyenne, and ita 
1 795 thdre ware but few of the provinces who tried to 
resist ; and in 1848 all Submitted* 

The progressive subnkissibn of France to the Will tit 
Paris, a forced submission, imposed by fear and the im»» 
pofesibility df combining for gendral aetioA>, this dubntisskm 
which has only ceased on rare drtcasiohs^ irh&h a mail has 
been energetic fendugh* ahd sufficiently determined to appeal 
to the provinces and restore then! the rigfht to take a fart 
in public affairs ; tftis submission, I repeat* is pretiS&ely 
what the provincial bourgeoisie bKndly> and hi (another 
epiHt have ^ade it, forging to themselves c&aihfe t& their 
rightBj £rivile£teB tad liberties 

The struggle between royalty and the aristocraay could 
not have been possible, had it not bfeeti for the devoted su^- 
pdrt of the botirgeoisiei. The toVhtfe crushed hjr thte odious 
despotism of the nobles who were their chiefly after liavmg, 
with fcrmfe in their hands 3 w^redched charter* from their 
tyrants, formed An alliahod tKtl royalty, wkb* ^jj^rewred 
likfe thembelve% like them had a Vital interest in die 
fctrtifegfe against feudalism, Th* ttirag&to was at tbe«ame 
tiina 'essential abd morale Essential because the bour- 
geoisie lent royalty their landing army $ mbral bebauae 
they gvre him eeutifeeliore. feudalism was struck harder 
by the afford «f jtutide than by tto swbrd of tWnoHien 

It tfa* Hie Prirliatifeat that gave the Mortal bkfa. Its 
constitution tostity fated Am ahfl^pe to Brf> ifho ttfaie 
it aedemttefc aadtbfcged it tb hoia two assmsih the jpito. 
At first the ueWei and clergy wrote esefarivdy HUb feoun- 
aellonk /*#£**•*, the bourgeoisie could dhly be wuia&Ibrs 
rapporteurs >; Vut by degrefes royalty, assatfed by *§te eare- 
Jessness <of the noble*, iherbased the nttiAbet v£ the 
b*ufcgepitfe> amdit*i&h4d by tte ParfcamfeHt bewig <MA- 
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pjBMd of them alone. They had in reality no other power 
than that of rendering justice, and of judging in appeal the 
sentemoes given by inferior court*, such as bailiwicks and 
seneschals jurisdictions. Under Charles the Sixth, the 
Parliament became permanent, and the magistrates who 
formed it, and who till then had only been named for a 
year, were then nominated for the life of the king, who 
had called them. They then arrogated to themselves 
the right of proprietorship in their offices, reserving 
the power of selling them, and caused it to be recognised, 
thus creating venality in the offices. But this venality 
even tended to the independence and glory of the Parlia- 
ment. The offices were only held by rich and enlightened 
men, animated with a strong " esprit de corps," and draw- 
ing from their intellectual superiority and their inviola- 
bility, a pride, and ambition, justified doubtless by great 
aervioes, but not the less fatal to liberty. 

Lea Flotte, lea FHopital, De Thou, Harlay, Nicolai, 
Lamoignon, IFAguessau, Brisson, Mole, Seguier, are 
names that have made Parliament illustrious, and modern' 
magistracy have in them patents of nobility, and a glorious- 
example to follow. 

But the Parliament was not only a magistrature, it 
wished also to be a political body, and it usurped the 
national sovereignty. Assisting royalty in all its struggles 
against the nobles, extending its influence everywhere,, 
eombatting the exactions, then the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy without ceasing, and finishing by depriving them 
of the important right of administering justice, and seizing 
qa die still more precious right of displacing the chamber of 
peers, and judging the greatest noble as they judged the 
villein, the Parliament of all ages in our history, obstinately 
pursued two things — equality and centralization. Equality 
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of all in the sight of the law was to assure its own supremacy, : 
as Parliament, as supreme court, judging without appeal, 
and condemning to death even dukes and peers, the Duke 
de Biron, for example, under Henry the Fourth. Cen- 
tralization was sovereignty to the Parliament, which wished 
to usurp at the same time the legislative and judicial 
power, dreaming of only leaving royalty the power of 
enforcing its decrees. 

" Though simple formalities without any apparent con- 
sequences, the custom of promulgating the royal edicts in 
the Court of Parliament, and having them inscribed in 
the registers which the Court had under its care, opened 
the path by which this judicial body was led to meddle 
with the affairs of the State. Following the legal forms 
from which the Parliament never deviated under any cir- 
cumstances, the enregistering every new law took place 
only through a decree; besides, no decree was made, 
without a preliminary deliberation. From this, by degrees, 
resulted tL right tf examination, criticism, JLS*. 
protest, and even of a veto, by the refusal of regis- 
tration.^ (Augustin Thierry.) Thus the Parliament, 
which was not chosen by elective voice, which did not even- 
represent the Tiers Etat, because it was formed of what 
was called the nobility of the robe, and its offices. being 
venal, the Parliament, which was then an isolated body in. 
the nation, arrogated to itself all the rights due to a national 
assembly, or to the Etats Generaux. The bourgeoisie sup- 
ported it, because they felt, that by it alone the pride of 
the nobility could be controlled, lowered and broken, and 
the aristocracy destroyed. Unfitted for public affairs, 
possessing minds only suited for municipal business, and 
not aspiring to share in the government, the bourgeoisie 
loved, assisted, and supported the assembly that sprung; 
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from their bosom, which by turns took advantage of the 
king's name to crash the nobility ; and in. the name of 
justice addressed remonstrances to the king, and according 
to the energetic expression of Pasquier, " to verify the 
wishes of our princes/' 

The extension of the power of the Parliament led to 
three results: — 

1. To render all constitutional government impossible 
in Prance, because the bourgeoisie were habituated to con* 
aider the Parliament as charged with the care of defending 
their interests, of making remonstrances, and refusing taxes* 

2. To propagate equality and destroy liberty, because 
animated by an egotistical " esprit de corps/' as is always 
the case with " esprit de corps f animated also without 
doubt, by a feeling of equity, and perhaps by jealousy and 
pride the Parliament without pity, and a perseverance 
that never relented, sought to lower the French nobility, 
proceeding so far as to arrogate to themselves alone, the 
right of judging the peers, in place of their being judged 
only by their peers. 

3. Lastly, to establish centralization in France, political 
centralization I mean ; because the Parliament of Paris 
pretended, in the name of the king to regulate the taxes, 
the administration and religion, and it even went so far as 
to repeal the sovereign's wills, and nominate the regents 
of France. 

From 1302 to 1787* such was the constant, persevering, 
•energetic conduct of the Parliament. During five cen- 
turies it accustomed France to know only two powers — the 
King and the Parliament ; for five centuries the Parliament 
substituted itself for the national will, spoke in its name, and 
spread through all the towns and hamlets of France the love 
of equality and democracy, and the habit of obedience and 
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submission to the king's wishes, when they had registered 
them. Thus, whilst in England the power of the aris- 
tocracy daily increased, and by the alliances formed 
between the commoners and nobility, was founded a con- 
stitutional government ; in France every day saw the spirit 
of democracy and absolute government more and more de- 
velop itself. The nobility, the country gentlemto seeking 
in the House of Commons the political education of the 
people ; the bourgeoisie composing Hie Parliament, stifled 
m France those rare aspirations for a representative govern- 
ment, and arrogated the right of speaking in the name of 
the country. Must they be blamed? Who will dare do 
so? Was it not the action common to royalty and the 
Parliament, that has contributed to give France life, 
strength, and glory ? 

I have sufficiently explained and proved, how all these 
circumstances combined to form and develop the national 
assembly in England. All contributed to it, and the 
necessity that existed of putting restraint on the tyranny 
of kings, the family alliances contracted betw&n the nobi- 
lity and commoners, the individual weakness of each 
member of the nobility, the separation between the nobles 
and the knights of the shire, and the union of the latter 
with the members from the towns, in the House of Com- 
mons. I have explained at length, how all these causes had 
forcibly led the English nation to form a representative, 
national and aristocratic government. 

But in France it was not similar. If the royal power 
had not increased, and not preponderated there, France 
would never have formed itself, her distinct nationalities 
would as in Germany have created governments indepen- 
dent of each other ; Franks, Normans, Bretons, Flemings, 
Surgundians, Gascons, Provencals, Navarese, &c. 
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. If the Parliament had not arrogated to itself the right 
of remonstrance, and of refusing the registration of taws, 
sovereignty in France would have become what it is in 
Russia, an absolute sovereignty, in every sense of the word. 
With their parish divisions, their provincial jealousies, 
their profound inaptitude for public affairs, the versatile, 
sooffing, turbulent and revolutionary spirit of the com* 
mune of Paris, the bourgeoisie convoked to the Etats 
Generaux, could never from their isolation from the 
nobility and clergy found anything permanent. The most 
immediate and inevitable consequence of the conquest of 
Gaul by several nations, was the preponderance of royalty, 
or the endless separation of Prance into great fiefs etf 
distinct nationalities. All that weakened feudalism served 
royalty, all that weakened royalty served feudality, the 
combat was between the two powers. If royalty triumphed 
Prance was safe. If feudalism gained the victory, France 
was struck off the rank of nations for ever. 

The bourgeoisie and the people, notwithstanding the 
difference of race, manners and language, and the mean, 
jealous and violent rivalries of province against province, 
well understood it. 

There was a moment when from north to south, and 
from east to west, bourgeoisie and peasants said to them- 
selves that they were French, and that in the king reposed 
the safety and the glory of their nation. 

It was our wars with England that made this union and 
patriotism. After the battle of Poictiers the towns and 
villages overwhelmed with their hooting those nobles who 
ran away, not having the courage to die, to save the 
king from falling into the hands of the English. It was 
the first pulsation of the heart in France. 
The English did not understand this. The war with us 
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was horrible. The inarch of their armies through our 'tin- 
happy country, recalled the march of the hordes of Attila* 
But Attila only remained a year, and the English from 
the time of Edward the Third till their expulsion by Charles 
the Seventh remained there a century. On their arrival in 
Normandy, where they disembarked, conducted alas ! by 
a French noble, Godeftoi d'Harcourt, who became the 
marshal of their army at Cresy ! — on their arrival, we 
repeat, they found the country undefended, rich, happy 
and peaceable, the cradle of the English nobility. They 
entered into the open cities where, they conducted them- 
selves as if they had been taken by assault. " The king," 
said Froissart, "rode on horseback by the Cotentin, 
was it a marvel, if the people of the country were affrighted 
and amazed, for before then, they had never seen men at 
arms, neither knew what was war, nor a battle/' 

The English came to Harfleur. " The town was pillaged, 
and silver, gold, and precious jewels were taken. They 
were lords of Caen for three days, and sent off in barks 
all their prizes, cloths, jewels, vessels of gold and silver, 
and all their other riches, of which they had great plenty, 
to their large ships. They did thus the whole length of 
the coast, filling their vessels with all they had pillaged 
and stolen/' But when they advanced into the interior of 
France, and could no longer send the fruits of their rapine 
to England, they proceeded differently. All that they 
could not carry off, they burned on their road. They 
found no resistance, they entered undefended towns and 
the unoffending population threw themselves at their feet, 
begging mercy. They seized on the women, and violated 
them, pillaged their houses, and then set fire to them. 
The whirlwinds of smoke and flames which mounted to the 
heavens indicated from afar the march of their armies. 
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Vernon, Verneuil, Pont-de-1'Arehe, St. Germain, Bourg- 
la*Beine, and St. Cloud were thus reduced to ashes. 
Alas ! the number of the towns burned was so great that 
I must renounce reciting them. For eighty years Franee 
was covered with ruins. 

One example, amongst a thousand, I quote from the 
life of their most illustrious knight, the Black Prince* 
After haring, in 1370, besieged Limoges, he made a 
breach by which he introduced his troops, swearing that not 
an inhabitant should escape. He was ill, dying. He was 
carried there on a litter. He wished himself to assist in 
the butchery, and to assure himself that the English 
would shew no pity ! Women, young girls, and children, 
threw themselves on their knees, surrounding his litter, 
imploring with sobs and tears for mercy, and crying, 
" Pardon ! pardon 1 noble Sire 1 " He had them slain at 
his feet before his eyes ! The first day more than three 
thousand persons were beheaded ! The English were no 
no longer soldiers, they were headsmen — the headsmen of 
France! 

By robbery, pillage, and burning all, they reduced 
France to such distress that they could not live in it them- 
selves without drawing provisions and clothes from Eng- 
land. But then came something more horrible even than 
the towns and fields successively devastated and burned for 
nearly a century. Famine first ensued, then pestilence ; 
from 1418 to 1422, the depopulation was frightful. At Paris 
alone more than a hundred thousand persons perished. 
A journal of a citizen of Paris states, " They died so fast, 
and in such numbers, that they were obliged to dig deep 
ditches in the cemeteries, and lay the bodies in by thirties 
and forties, arranged like bacon, and scarcely powdered 
with earth/' Horrible ! The English could not repopu- 
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lata Trapee, a# they bad Calais, Harfleur, aad Caen, by 
themselves. They could not repopulate the country which 
they had made a desert. Oh ! this war was a hideous 
thing! When the poor children, wan and dying from 
hunger, with feeble voices asked broad of their fathers, 
the latter ooijld only answer with tears, saying, "It is 
the English who have taken all from us Y 9 And they, 
seeing the poor children dying from inanition, they in 
despair implored God to pity them ! They murmured in a 
low voice, that the poor King .of France suffered as much 
m them, more still than they did, that he was mad, and 
had been given up to the English by his wife, that she had 
abandoned, cursed, and disinherited his son ! Them one 
day tiiey learned that this poor madman had died of grief, 
misery, and who knows, perhaps of hunger ! That his son,. 
in a small town of Berri, at Af eumg, had been proclaimed 
King of France, by twenty servants who had remained 
faithful— rrthe son who had been cursed by his mother, and 
in a moment of madness disowned by his father ! And 
this young, man was the only feeble hope of France! 
Oh ! if he could (bat conquer the English ! But that must 
be by a miracle ! This miracle God accomplished; God 
and the patriotism of Franee ! 

It was a humble country girl, a simple shepherdess who 
was the exterminating angel, and drove>the wretches from 
France. 

O {Stance, in thy sorrow, in agony, in convulsion of 
death, thy soul formed itself! Thou remest, thou re- 
turaest to life. A phesnix risen from its own ashes, we 
behold thee young, brilliant, chivalrous, lull of faith in thy 
Creator, and with love for thy sovereign, quite ready to 
throw thy sword ef Brennns anew into the balaaoe of the 
world's destinies ! Thy sovereign and thy people have suf- 
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fared every torture and agony together ! It is by the hands 
of thy people, that safety has come, by the wisdom of thy 
sovereign that it has been effected. When they have thus 
wept, suffered, fought, and conquered together, the union 
is firmly made and for ever cemented. 

Henceforth royalty will support itself through the 
people, and assisted by the bourgeoisie, will decide body to 
body, in a duel to the death, that feudalism which, during 
so long a time has made common cause with the English ! 
French nationality was constituted, and it was the people 
who, at Kheims, by the hand of Joan of Arc, placed the 
crown of France on the head of Charles the Seventh, and 
legitimatized a prince, declared a bastard by his mother, 
andtheEtats Generaux. 

Whilst in England the kings support themselves on 
the aristocracy, and owe the crown to it ; in France the 
kings must support themselves by the people, and reign 
through them and for them. 

The day when English nationality was formed, England 
was an aristocratic country. 

When France formed its nationality it was a democratic 
nation, governed by a sovereign almost absolute. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE TUDOJtS AWt) ttt£ VALOIS. 

From the expftLfion of the English from France, to 
the accession of the Tudors and Valois, a century and a 
half had elapsed ; in this space of time a great social modi- 
fieation had operated in both nation*. In England and in 
Trance, the nobility had been decimated, ruined, and 
abased* and reduced to obedience. Their blood had flowed 
» rivers on the fields of battle, and on the scaffold ; the 
stoat illustrious families had disappeared, Aftd in the Courts 
of the Tudors, like the courts of tfc* Vatois, we find names 
new to history, men enabled but yesterday, without root in 
the past, or influence in Ik* present, -who held their titles, 
rank and fortunes from the sovereign, and who conse- 
qt&ntiy, as they ocmld fcot yet aspire to play a prominent 
pofctkal fart, were only eourtiers adding to the splendour 
of the throne by their magnifieenee, and their obsequious 
devotion* ?i 

In France the disasters of on* wars with England, and 
the bloodthirsty, tadexible and inexorable tyranny of the 
King, Louis the Eleventh, hied decapitated the artetoeracy, 
and destroyed the social edifice of the middle ages. 

In England the aristocracy had destroyed itself. When 
the great English barons were driven from France, " the 
kingdom/ 1 says Commines, "could not suffice for all." The 
pillage of our conquered and devastated provinces had 
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habituated them to the most unbounded luxury, and the 
most prodigal expense. Our wars had given them a love of 
combat and military expeditions, they had lost the unify 
which in the preceding centuries had made them so powerful 
against royalty, and the respect for the laws that their 
kings has so long imposed on them. They were divided 
into two great factions, and chose for their chiefs the 
princes of the houses of York and Lancaster, serving and 
betraying them by turns, and only guided by their pas* 
sions and the interest of the moment. These houses did 
not represent any different principles of either religion or 
politics, and their successive defeats and triumphs made 
no flaw in the constitutional power. But the bloody wars 
of the two $oses greatly modified the social state of 
England; the same as the wars in Prance, and the inexor* 
able justice of the King Louis XI., renewed the social state 
of our country. > 

When the Tudors mounted the throne, they were called 
to it by the Parliament as the Plantagenets had been, but 
how different was their position ! 

The nobility decimated and ruined, could not attempt 
any generous effort. Divided by the hatred engendered 
by civil war, they no longer tried to unite and form a 
counterpoise to the preponderance of royalty* 

The Commons were no longer capable of taking an active 
part in the march of public affairs.. Their representatives 
in the House of Commons, small in number with little 
influence, had till then only acted in conjunction with the 
Knights of the shire, who sat with them, and with the great 
Barons who composed the House of Lords. The support 
of the nobility failing, they dared not will anything, 
demand any thing, or still less exact it. 

Lastly, servitude had ceased in the country, through the 
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tlow bat persevering efforts of the clergy ; the connection 
between serf acid lord, had given place to that of tenant 
and proprietor V in such a manner that whilst the higher 
classes were abased, the inferior were elevated, and they 
made a vague attempt to effect a social and political 
^constitution. 

Royalty, notwithstanding the form of government, was 
thai all powerful. The institutions of a country are only 
valuable from the manner in which they are applied, and 
tyranny can without impediment weigh heavily over a 
nation which possesses a free constitution, if the citizens 
are not capable of exercising their liberty. The great part 
of ancient and modern republics, have only been bloody 
dictators, and it was when the English Parliaments had 
conquered all privileges* and rights, that England was 
raled by a government, sb absolute, that it could only be 
compared to the Oriental Governments. 
. In France it was the same. The descendants of the 
nobles who survived the disasters of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, for the most part perished on the scaffold. 

The bourgeoisie, reposing the care of defending their 
Interests and privileges in the Parliament, were radically 
.powerless in public affairs. 

In the country serfdom had ceased, but not the oppres- 
sion of the nobles, nor, more disastrous still, that of the 
tax collectors. There was really no one truly power- 
ful but the King, the King was France. From the wars 
with the English first, then with Italy, there was con- 
stituted a regular permanent army, which was not merely 
composed of the nobility, but also of various Swisfe, German 
and Italian adventurers, and the communal militia, who 
were registered, paid, exercised, and only recognized the 
restraint of military discipline ; and only one chief, the king. 
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These are the circumstances which at the same time 
existed in England on the accession of the Tudors, and in 
France on that of the Yalois. 

The Tudors were the worthy successors of the Planta- 
genets. It appears that they had never felt a sentiment 
of pity, humanity, or Jk>ve. They were exceptional organi- 
sations. Their hearts, to use an expression of Horace, 
aeemed to be surrounded with triple brass. Nothing could 
move them or make them relent. This race had never 
loved, never wept. Henry VIII. caused the heads of the 
beautiful women he had married to fall beneath the axe of 
the headsman. Elizabeth condemned her lovers to death. 
It was she who used the terrible phrase, " God may par- 
don, but I never will." . . . Nothing found favour 
with them ; neither love, youth, beauty, strength, virtue, 
science, nor rank. Anne Boleyn, Jane Grey, Mary Stuart, 
Sir Thomas More, Buckingham, Sussex, Essex, the most 
noble, graceful, charming, adorable women, and the 
bravest, and greatest men, the most worthy of respect and 
admiration, all alike placed their heads on the fatal block. 

The last of the Plantagenets, Lady Salisbury, a vener- 
able septagenarian, refused to lay down her head to the 
executioner. H If you want it," said she, " take it." And 
she defended herself, and with some effort escaped from 
the attendants, who could not hold her ; and .then, hor- 
rible to relate ! the executioner struck her several blows. 
with his axe, and she fell to the ground bleeding, fainting, 
horribly mutilated, at the foot of the scaffold. 

Tiberius, Nero, and the kings of the east only struck at 
the great ; the Tudors spared no one. During a hundred 
and twenty years the prisons were too small to contain the 
prisoners. Hume said, " they were treated with the great- 
est inhumanity, and could never have recourse to the 

i 2 
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laws." On the least suspicion torture was applied. TBejr 
not only submitted to the question those whom an anony- 
mous denunciation, or the notice of a member of the Privy 
Council, or a favoured minion designated, but those who 
could make revelations concerning their friends and rela- 
tives. Political opinions, religious opinions, reading the holy 
Scripture, all were pretexts for imprisonment and torture. 
The headsmen themselves and their assistants refused to 
continue their tasks. There was a young girl of great beauty 
who had endured the question without suffering, a cry to 
escape her, nor would she betray the secret of her mistress. 
She lay extended on the ground half- fainting, and her limbs 
all bruised and quivering, but preserving the same serenity, 
mildness, and unshaken, resignation. So much beauty, 
grace, and courage, moved even the executioner's attendants. 
The Chancellor Lingston, being present, leaned forward his 
head towards her, and demanded whether she would reveal 
what she knew. She replied, that she had nothing to tell- 
that she knew nothing. He ordered her again to be sub- 
jected to the torture, and as the heart of the executioner 
and his attendants failed, habituated as they were to such 
scenes, the Chancellor himself seized the instrument of 
torture, and finished breaking the limbs of this courageous 
girl, thus making himself, the Lord Chancellor of England, 
an executioner. 

History has surnamed Mary the "bloody." Why? 
The daughters were worthy of their father. ■ Mary and 
Elizabeth resembled their father, they had his ferocity. 
Henry VIII. had his wives executed ; Mary failed in exe- 
cuting her sister; and Elizabeth sent Mary Stuart to the 
scaffold. The number of victims immolated by each of 
them is so great, that it is impossible to know which of the 
three was, the most cruel. 
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.' What distinguished this race of the Tudors is, not only 
their profound contempt for human life, but the reckless 
manner in which they played with the dignity, fortune, and 
liberty of their subjects. There was another family trait 
-equally strong ; it was their ardour in cavilling and cate- 
chising. Henry VIII. and Edward VI. proclaimed them- 
selves the greatest theologians of the age. Mary and 
Elizabeth, being women, dared not say as much, but they 
esteemed themselves as such. Both one and the other 
made professions of faith and books of prayer ; they im- 
posed dogmas on their subjects, and to convince them, 
called to their aid the pyre and the scaffold. But we 
must observe that in this respect the father surpassed his 
children. Henry VIII. did better than them. He did 
not content himself with deciding points of heresy, or with 
killing and burning those who, according to his views, were 
walking in the path of error, he went so far as to issue a 
process to the dead. He himself took the case of Thomas 
a Becket, revered as a martyr, and after having tried to 
prove he was a heretic, ordered his tomb to be opened, and 
his ashes to be scattered to the winds. 
• The Tudors had instituted exceptional courts, armed 
with unlimited powers, the Star Chamber or Chamber 
Ardente, the High Ecclesiastical Court of Commission, 
and the Military Courts. One of these chambers alone was 
sufficient. But it seemed as if they wished' to excite an 
emulation ofbaseness and cruelty among the judges, and 
in this point they succeeded so far, that under Elizabeth 
one of these chambers, not knowing what judicial form to 
evoke, in order to condemn a Puritan to death who had 
written against the episcopacy, they declared him to be 
guilty of lese-majeste, episcopacy having been established 
by the Queen. 
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No one could either write or print what they liked. 
There were no printers in London, and in the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, no work could be printed with- 
out the authorization of the diocesan bishop. To sanction 
all these sanguinary follies, there was a Parliament which* 
although it was always submissive and docile, was rarely 
convoked, and only when it was required to levy new 
subsidies or to consent to a new religious constitution. 
Under Henry the Eighth, he had declared by the 31st 
statute, that " the proclamations of the king should take 
pj^e of the laws;" and from, Henry the Eighth to the 
reign of Elizabeth, Parliament waft the docile slave, to 
which was: entrusted the duty of sanctioning and carrying 
into execution the sovereign vill. 

In the reign of Elizabeth* some of the members tried to 
claim, not precisely their rights, but at least the power of 
respectfully expressing their opinion. The House of Com- 
mons was so terrified at such audacity, that it nominated 
a Committee which sat in the Star Chamber, wd con- 
demned them to be imprisoned in the Tower of London* 

It is true that the Sovereign gave notice to the House of 
Commons, from; time to time of the limit of their privileges. 
Under Henry the Eighth the Parliament refused to vote 
the subsidies demanded ; the King summoned one of the 
most influential members, and putting his hand OH his 
head said, " Let my bill pass to-morrow, car to-morrow I 
will have you beheaded,'^ The bill passed. The Keeper 
of the seals under Elizabeth, said to the Speaker, " If some 
weak heads venture at their risk and peril to propose 
reforms in tlm Church and State, ot present any bilk 
tending to this objqct, the good pleasure of the Queen is 
that you shall not receive any such bills until they have 
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beqn examined by those who ore more qualified than 
yon to deliberate on them, and who are better judges in 
these sort of matters," And as three years later, in 1572, 
three members of the House of Commons dared to forget this 
recommendation, and to express their wish that the order 
and succession of the throne should be regulated, the 
Queen had them seised and shut up in the Tower, without; 
the Parliament venturing to interfere. 

All bent before the inexorable tyranny of the Tudor*. 
They treated the clergy in the same manner as they 
treated the Parliament, the nobles, and the commons. 

Henry the Eighth had not only confiscated the property 
of the Catholic clergy, but had also despoiled the altars 
and banished the relics of the saints and martyrs* 
Realizing the project of William the Conqueror and 
Henry the Second, he made himself head of the Church, 
and he and his children established there the same bloody 
despotism and inflexible pride as they shewed in the 
government of public affairs. A Bishop of Ely, under 
Elisabeth, having dared to oppose a spoliation which she 
had decreed, she wrote to him, " Proud prelate, you know 
what you were before I made you what you are, if you do 
not obey me at once, by God I will unfrock you I" The 
Tudors believed themselves to be a race superior to all the 
human race. Their egotism and pride was unbounded. 
They recalled to mind the Asiatic sovereigns whom the 
people, prostrate before them, adored, with their heads 
buried in the dust, and those Roman emperors who deified 
and elevated themselves in the temples. They were 
approached after three genuflections, and Hentzner relates 
that everywhere Queen Elizabeth threw her glances, the 
attendants threw themselves on their knees. 

And, strange to say ! the Tudors had not a soldier to 
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defend them. Their castles were only guarded by paicf 
servants, who would not have stood an hour against an in- 
surrection, however insignificant and little to be dreaded 
it might be. 

They had great capacity, and a profound knowledge of 
the, character of the English nation ; they knew how to 
attach their subjects by the pride with which they main- 
tained and developed the preponderance of their country 
imall parts of the globe, putting themselves forward by 
turhs. as the arbitrators of the destinies of the continent, 
between France and the Empire/ then as the defenders of 
protestantism in the world. The nobility, decimated and 
ruined by the war of the two Hoses, were raised and enriched 
by them. Not only did they restore the ancient and 
illustrious families to their former splendour, by giving 
them part of the spoil of the Catholic Church, but also 
they created new titles with rich appanages. 
i The Commons, by navigation, industry, and commerce, 
had extended its relations .with the continent, and who 
had already obtained the monopoly of the maritime com* 
merce of the universe. The country people enfranchised 
by the wars of the two Hoses, through the exertions of 
the Catholic clergy, owed their great prosperity to the 
Tudors. 

.' The new order of Anglican clergy, nominated by -Henry 
the Eighth) Edward the Sixth, and Elizabeth, held from 
them their power . and riches, if Philip the Second and 
Catholicism had triumphed, or if the Presbyterians and 
the Scotch succeeded, would in their turn have laid their 
heads . on the scaffold. Queen Mary had taught them 
what they had to fear. 

Thus, from patriotism, national pride and interest, all 
classes rallied round th&Tudors^ and qnder their implacable 
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tyranny, the English^ nation succeeded in consolidating 
itself, and taking that rank in the world that she has since 
never ceased to hold. 

• Alas ! wherefore, in taking this rank and place, has she 
spiritually broken with the universe, and given herself a 
national religion, that of the Anglican Church ? 

• This religion imprints a seal <tf personality and egotism 
on the public character, which reflects itself in all its 
international connections. She broke the close ties by 
which she had been bound till then with all the Christian 
nations! The English were above all English! The 
love and pride of their country, strengthened by religious 
feeling, made them undertake the greatest things, brave 
the greatest perils, it elevated them to the most heroic 
action ; but alas ! their policy, their relations with the rest 
of the world, was no more than a singularly personal 
motive ! England condemned herself to isolation for ever. 
Catholicism had formed a vast confederation of all Chris- 
tian nations. Universal and singularly generous and 
charitable was its character. It put bounds to the ambi- 
tion of some, and the cruelties of others. It instituted 
the worship of God, and declared without ceasing that all 
people were brothers in Christ. Some faults the Papacy 
has been reproached with ; that Papacy tried to make a 
vast republic of Europe, living peacefully and fraternally, 
united by identical principles and strong and indissoluble 
belief. In reality, though no one yet understood it, this 
Christian confederation united under the spiritual sceptre 
of the head of the church, raised its voice in humanity. 
This federalization was at one time the dream of Henry 
the Fourth; Napoleon the First for a moment realized it; 
but by substituting the personal power of his genius, to 
the eternal power of a religious principle ! " What the 
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Olympian chariot races, and the Pythian oracle were to 
the Greek cities, from Trebiaond to Marseilles/ 7 says Lord 
Macaulay, " Borne and her Bishop were to all Christian* 
of the Latin communion, from Calabria to the Hebrides. 
Thus grew up sentiments of enlarged benevolence. Races 
separated from each other by seas and mountains acknow- 
ledged a fraternal tie and common code of public law. 
Even in war the cruelty of the conqueror was not seldom 
mitigated by the recollections that he and his vanquished 
enemies were all members of one great federation." — 
Macaulay' s History of England, Ah ! well, the fraternal 
bon<J, this same communion of all people, this holy spiritual 
alliance, this universal character of universal love and 
charity was evidently broken. England made a religion 
for herself. She waa no longer Catholic. Not only did 
she separate herself from the communion of other nations, 
but she wished to make that separation eternal. To rule 
or perish became the fatal law of her existence. National 
pride directed even her religious principles. Her mission* 
aries should not only give her brothers in religion, they 
should also give her subjects or slaves. Our Catholic 
missionaries are the soldiers of God, who go on telling 
people they are all brothers, and that they should entertain 
mutual respect and mutual love ; the Anglican missionaries 
preach everywhere spiritual faith, and obedience to the 
Queen of England, who is the representative of the Head 
-of the Church* They call themselves Anglicans* English. 
When our young priests expired in horrible tortures, they 
prayed to God for their executioners, and martyrs of 
Christ at the last moment did not only remember they 
were Frenchmen, they remembered that they were Cathot 
lies ! When an Anglican died for his faith, he did not 
forget he was an Englishman, and his last thoughts, were 
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not only on God, but on his country, whose avenging power 
he never invoked in vain ! 

It is thus that religious differences have politically, 
socially, morally and intellectually created principles, pas- 
sions and interests widely dissimilar in France and Eng- 
land ! It is thus that England isolating herself in her 
faith, has been from that cause even forced to a policy 
essentially personal ; that even the law of safety has made 
this policy a duty, as she has made a duty of intolerance, 
thus she has been led by it to love herself above all, and 
love herself only, and to lose herself in an enthusiastic 
contemplation of herself, so as to believe England the 
nation par excellence, the unique! From this springs 
her lively and powerful faith — from this her strength, her 
heroism, and greatness — but from this also, her egotism, 
pride, and fatal isolation in which a bewildered planet, 
a frightful comet to nations, she goes through the universe, 
submissive to her own laws, a radiant star without doubt, 
but one which may set the world on fire ! 

Macaulay says, " that England owes to the Catholic 
religion the amalgamation of races, and the abolition of 
villeinage. She is chiefly indebted to the great rebel- 
lion of the laity against the Catholic priesthood for her 
political and intellectual freedom." 

But was it not the violent unparalleled cruelty of the 
Tudorsthat founded the Anglican religion ? — Without any 
doubt, as we will explain when we speak of the Stuarts and 
the revolution of 1688 ; the Anglican clergy took the most 
active and decisive part for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the liberties of the kingdom ; but these liberties 
had been conquered when England was Catholic; they 
were forgotten and despised under the Tudors, when Eng- 
land made itself Protestant. 
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Despised and forgotten, but not destroyed ! the Tudors 
having no army dared not tear up existing charters and 
the English constitution. 

- The Parliament which they modified to stifle the at- 
tempted resistance of the Knights of the shire, by adding 
a great many of the town members to it, — the Parliament 
continued to exist. From it virtually flowed power, be- 
cause the Sovereigns invited it to sanction their political 
and religious acts, and demanded from it votes of taxes 
and subsidies. 

In their national assemblies as in society, a slow but 
persevering labour of reconstitution and fusion was work- 
ing. The nobles, crushed by the indomitable will of the 
Tudors, to whom they owed not only their riches but 
the greater part their titles, the temporal and spiritual 
lords, had doubtlessly lost the political ascendancy they 
had exercised under the Plantagenets, but the influence 
of the House of Commons increased and strengthened, 
humble and submissive as it appeared to be. It was 
hot only the Knights of the shire that sat there, but the 
sons and brothers of the great noblemen who solicited 
the honour of taking part in it. 

So long as the country dreaded the power of Philip the 
Second, and the grasping ambition of the Guises, it re- 
mained submissive to its sovereigns. But when Philip 
the Second had failed in his gigantic project of invasion, 
when Mary Stuart and the Guises were killed, when 
Henry the Fourth was King of France, then England, 
which during more than a century had concentrated all its 
forces to constitute its nationality, and to establish the 
preponderance of its commerce and navy, England united, 
rich, prosperous, having no invasion to dread, claimed its 
liberties and its privileges. 
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Elizabeth, great Queen as she was, though respected, 
powerful, firm and courageous — Elizabeth felt she must not 
mistake this waking of the nation, and the storm that 
lowered. She comprehended, that alone, without an army, 
she could not long struggle against her Parliament, the 
traditions of the past, the aspirations of the future, 
and against the desire of power, which animated the aris- 
tocracy and the commoners. The disasters of the wars of 
the two Roses were repaired, the hatred of families to fami- 
lies was extinct, the union of the commoners and the aris- 
tocracy was cemented by the numerous alliances in which 
the one found riches and the other rank. After 120 years 
royalty found itself again in face of the Parliament awak- 
ing at last from its long sleep, and with the sanction even 
which till then it had given to the most arbitrary acts 
of the Tudors, drawing even thence a new proof of its 
rights and powers. Besides, these rights had never been 
completely forgotten. The Tudors could, according to their 
caprice, decree laws and religion, suspend the acts of jus- 
tice, play with the liberties and lives of their people, make 
the prisons in the kingdom too small, and tire the arms of 
the executioners. And Parliament was silent. But if it 
became a question of subsidies, or taxes, or of interference 
with navigation, commerce, industry or monopolies, then 
courage returned to the most timorous, and resolution and 
energy to the most humble and submissive. The Tudors 
knew this and carefully avoided provoking this susceptibility 
of the Commons. Elizabeth alone, at the end of her reign, 
intoxicated by the flattery of her courtiers, and the glory ot 
her despotism, forgot it. She created so many monopolies 
that the Parliament revolted against it, and remonstrated 
so strongly that the Queen was obliged to rescind her 
decrees and express her regret at what had been done. 
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• Was it this foreseen struggle which had even already 
commenced, that gave Elizabeth the fit of spleen that 
killed her ? I know not ; but I affirm that when the last 
of the Tudors died, there was in England a standing 
powerful Parliament, composed of aristocracy and com- 
moners, possessed of immense wealth, and which supported 
by the traditions of the past, claimed its place in the 
state. 

The reign of the Tudors was a halt, in which England 
cicatrized her wounds, concentrated her action, increased 
her influence, established the preponderance of her com- 
merce and navy, and assured to all classes of citizens the 
privileges which the nobility had wrested from the Flan- 
tagenets. 

When Henry VII. mounted the throne, the nobility 
being decimated and reduced by the war of the two Roses 
to impotence, royalty found no obstacle before it. 

When the Stuarts succeeded the Tudors, it was no 
longer the nobility they had to encounter ; they found all 
the English nation in array. 

The conduct of the Tudors, so tyrannical in appearance, 
had only preserved, consolidated, and extended the work 
of the great Barons in 1215, when on the plain of Runy- 
mede they compelled King John to grant the Great Charter. 

In the struggle that recommenced between the royal 
power and the aristocracy, the nation intervened to insure 
and consecrate the definitive victory of the aristocracy. 
Elizabeth did not die alone, she carried with her to the 
tomb in the folds of her shroud the royal power. 

And it must be acknowledged that splendid and influ- 
ential as she appeared, the royal power was but ephemeral. 
She had no foundation. All the traditions of the past 
elevated themselves, and protested against her. She had 
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before her a Parliament, a real national assembly, without 
the consent of which she dared not levy a subsidy, or im- 
pose a new constitution, and at a moment when on the 
Continent every where permanent armies were organized, 
English royalty had not, nor dared not, have a single regi- 
ment in its pay. The Aristocracy, after a halt of more than 
a century, and while the deep wounds made by the war of 
the two Roses had been healed, increased their power and 
fortune by contracting alliances with the Commons, the 
Aristocracy, I repeat, found themselves anew in face of 
disarmed royalty. To struggle with the great Barons, the 
Plantagenets drew their soldiers from their provinces on 
the Continent, and France furnished the arms. But why 
should not the Tudors and Stuarts imitate them ? The 
Stuarts made the attempt and perished, as I shall relate 
later. The Tudors, wiser far, took good care not to arouse 
the national susceptibility on this point. The establishment 
of a permanent army in England was not, and could not 
be mooted. There was not the public safety to urge as a 
cause, and England, surrounded by the ocean, was not like 
France, in constant dread on all her frontiers of the inva- 
sion of the Empire or of Spain. 

It seems, in fact, that it is our destiny to be always 
engaged in battles and war. The English were driven out 
of France, the great feudatories conquered and crushed by 
the inflexible genius of Louis the Eleventh, the wars in 
Italy under Charles the Eighth and Louis the Thirteenth 
terminated; when again a serious struggle arose between 
France, the Empire, and Spain, between the Valois, Charles 
the Eighth, and afterwards Philip the Second. The lands 
of France had a singular power of attraction ! Friends 
and enemies all wished for them. Europe then coalesced, 
as alas ! it has done so many times ! coalesced against her ! 
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Charles the Fifth and Henry the Eighth joined hands. 
By sea and land, on all our frontiers, we had to struggle, 
and repulse new invasions more to be dreaded than those of 
the Plantagenets. It became then a necessity for France 
to maintain the permanent army instituted by Charles the 
Seventh. Francis the First gave it the character which it 
has never ceased to have since. He made it a national 
army. He ordered the levy of seven legions of infantry, 
" after the example of the Romans." Each legion cor- 
responded with the different nationalities that divided the 
soil of France. First, Normandy ; second, Brittany; third, 
Picardy and the Isle of France ; fourth, Languedoc ; fifth, 
Guyenne and Gascony ; sixth, Burgundy, Champagne and 
Nivernais ; seventh, * Dauphine, Provence, Lyonais, and 
AuVergne. The pay Was raised— five francs per month for 
the soldiers; and when the latter, from wounds, became 
unable to serve, they were exempt for life from the per- 
sonal tax and received a pension ; those who had most 
distinguished themselves on the field of battle could 
rise to the grade of lieutenant, and then be ennobled 
and receive a gold ring in commemoration of their brilliant 
services. 

This democratic institution decreed by Francis the First 
was quite a revolution. The genius of the nation revealed 
itself in this love of equality, desire of honour, and taste 
for honourable titles. When Napoleon the First founded 
the Legion of Honour, and gave duchies' and kingdoms to 
those soldiers who became marshals of France, he realized 
what Francis the First had attempted. The Emperor in 
everything understood or divined the instinct of the tradi- 
tions of France, as he comprehended the character and 
genius of the people. 

He was no audacious innovator ; he restored, rebuilt, 
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and aggrandized the Work of past ages, but he did so with 
so much lustre and power, and individuality so energetic that 
he seemed as if he created all. It is this that gives strength 
to his institutions. They have their foundation in the most 
remote and distant portions of our history. 

All the progress we have made is due to the monarchy, 
and every progress has been followed by a straggle. It 
was Louis the Eighth who propagated the aggrandisement 
of the communes, Louis the Tenth decreed that of the 
serfs, commanding that " the serfdom should be abolished. 9 ' 
It was Francis the First who instituted the first national 
army, and as a recompense for bravery promised his soldiers 
a gold ring and nobility 1 Royalty pursuing its struggle 
with the aristocracy, daily developed more and more demo- 
cratic ideas, and the passion for equality so deeply rooted in 
the hearts of the people. The nobility resisted, as it had 
endeavoured to resist the enfranchisement of the cities, and 
afterwards the aggrandisement of the serfs. The Ambas- 
sador from Venice wrote at this epoch, that the gentlemen 
of France have several times complained to the King that 
by giving arms to the peasants he had rendered them dis- 
obedient and intractable, and that the King had despoiled 
the nobility in such a manner of their privileges that th e 
villeins would soon become gentlemen, and the gentlemen 
villeins. 

Thus, whilst in England the emancipation of the in- 
ferior classes was gained by the aristocracy against royalty, 
in France it was gained by the sovereign against the aristo- 
cracy. 

Never at any epoch, in any nation was an intellectual 
movement, so vast, profound, and universal as that which 
then worked in our country. Belles lettres, science, the 
fine arts, administration, jurisprudence, commerce, and in- 
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f&wftry, France tried ally and ^ith such success that even 
at the present day we cannot study that epoch without 
s being dazzled and enchanted ! This age was called the age 
of the renaissance (revival) ! Ijt was then in effect that hu- 
manity^ which had seemed to pteep for more than a thousand 
ye^rs, suddenly awakened. It returned to life, to lights 
and glory ! It found full youth and vigour. It is authen- 
ticated by the discovery at the same time of the old world 
of Greece, and the new world of America. Oh ! I know it 
was to Italy Lascaris carried the books of Homer, Eschylus, 
. Sophocles, and Plato, those immortal titles of the no- 
,- bility of humanity ! The Spanish vessels were the first; 
perhaps, which touched in the new world, it was a Genoese, 
^Christopher Columbus, who discovered America, at the 
moment when the Portuguese Vasco de Gama doubled the 
Cape of Tempests, finding the route to India. I^phael, 
Michael Angelo, Brunellescbi, were Italians ; Van Dyke Was 
j8l Fleming, and these great artists lived in the century which 
saw Shakespere and Lopez de Vega born ! It is however 
true, that although this age of the renaissance is improperly 
xaUed the age of Leo the Tenth, it ough^ to be called the 
age of Francis the First. All those geniuses which I have 
just named are only sublime individualities, but t&$re is 
$n artist greater than those artists, a ppet more universal 
than those poets, a more profound thinker than those 
thinkers, this was France ! The France of Marot, Af ar- 
guerite de Valois, Boussard ^nd d'Aniyot, Rabelais, de 
Montague ; the France of Francis the First and Henry 
the Fourth, of Bernard Paluzzi; the France of Cujas 
and Dumoulier ; the France of Estienne, the France of 
Jean Goujou, of Philebert de Lorme; the France of 
Bayard and de la Noue ; the France of the Chancellor de 
PHopital a,nd the President Brison. Nothing was wanting, 
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iieither ttiilitary tiofr civil courage, the profound genius of 
great counsellors, great politicians, deep rea&oners, neither 
the charming ahd light wit of poets aftd women, the eru- 
dition of past agesj nor the first foundations of fixture 
sciences. France was glorious in every way, she revived 
antiquity, and traced new routes for mankind to pursue. 

But what gave Prance this activity, this intellectual 
power, this unbounded greatness ? Who, if it was not 
royalty. The Valois were artists, great artists. Francis 
the First was a great artist, in the fullest acceptation of 
the term, when, after the battle of Pavia he wrote, " All 
is lost, but honour !*' It was a great poem that Charles the 
Ninth spoke, when he said to Ronsard — 

" Tous deux egalement nous portons des couronnes, 

Mais h)i je lbs re<joi8 poete, tu les donnes, 
* ♦ • * 

Je pais donner la mort, toi 1'immortaHte V* 

frands the First built the Louvre, Chambord, Fontaine- 
bleau, St. Germain ; he created the College of France, the 
library, and the royal printing press ; invited Lascaris to 
France, and drew to his court Primatice and Leonarde 
de Vinci, thus laying the first foundation in France df 
belles lettres and fine arts. But his powerful hand was felt 
everywhere. He issued edicts to increase, regulate, and 
protect manufacturers of cloth, he confirmed the mono- 
poly of silk to Lyons and Tours ; he tried to establish 
throughout the kingdom an unity of measures, which were 
rejected by the provincial assemblies through their mean 
rivalries. He settled the unity and honest weight of 
money, suppressed the tolls and subsidies extorted by the 
nobles on their estates, and thus facilitated the liberty of 
commercial transactions. He even regulated the markets, 
ordering that in the first two hours they should sell exclu-- 

k2 
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sively by retail to the populace « who purchased their food 
from day to day." In his name the Florentine Verizanna 
took possession of Acadia; Roberval, a Picard gentleman, 
was named Viceroy of Canada and North America, and 
called it New France, and as if to testify to the greatness 
of our country, and its destinies, there was a writer found, 
Joachim du Bellay, who discovered and wrote the sweet 
word Patrie, till then without an equivalent in our lan- 
guage. 

But alas ! France is the land of contrasts. Compressed 
for an instant by the powerful hand of royalty, all the di- 
visions and rivalries which had been lost under the first 
branch of the Valois exploded anew under the empire of 
the religious passions raised by reform. 

It is strange that the bourgeoisie who occupied all the 
high political, administrative judicial offices, had not sought 
under the shade of the royal sceptre to constitute a strong 
union by the establishment and permanence of a Na- 
tional Assembly. The first cause was the rivalry of the 
provinces amongst themselves, and the pride and ambi- 
tion of the Parliament. The latter aspired to speak in 
the name of France, interfering in all great questions of 
peace and war, and unhappily too often placed their per 
sonal interests above those of their country. It was thus 
that the Paris Parliament opposed the institution of com- 
mercial tribunals, because they would diminish the extent of 
its prerogatives. It was, however, a far more serious matter 
that it indirectly supported the Constable de Bourbon, who 
was marching with the Spaniards against France, and it 
drove Paris into revolt, because the King had instituted a 
new chamber, and nominated new judges! Also, when 
the Constable revolted, and summoned Provence to furnish 
provisions for his army, the Parliament of Aix wished to 
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accord them, whilst the people of Marseilles took up arms* 
and forbad any thing being given to the traitor. 

Co-existent with these Parliaments, which were at the 
same time courts of justice and political assemblies, were 
the provincial Etats, each pursuing its dream of independ- . 
ence, and the reconstitution of ancient nationalities. 

Then, the hatred of the three orders, the clergy, the 
nobility, and the bourgeoisie. 

Then as to the privileges : the taxes were not uniform- 
one province paid more than another. The south and the 
west revolted when Francis the First wished to subject 
them to the gabelle, equally with the provinces of the north 
and east. The clergy paid nothing, and possessed immense 
wealth, which was valued at more than 150 millions, a thou- 
sand millions of the present day. The nobles did not pay 
the personal tax, which was only due from the villeins and 
commoners, and great was their discontent when Francis 
the First declared that the tax should be imposed on them 
for lands not noble, which they took on lease. 

The greatest evil, the social canker of the ancient mon- 
archy, and that of which it died, was the disorder of the 
finances ! This disorder was extreme, and with difficulty 
understood, and for which alas ! there has never been an effi- 
cacious remedy applied ! Every one profited by it — the king, 
the court, the judges, and the bourgeoisie who had the 
charge of the finances or the administration. Lautrec lost 
Italy because the Queen-mother had withdrawn the funds 
destined to pay the soldiers, and at Pavia the Italian 
mercenaries abandoned the King, and caused his defeat, 
because the treasurers had embezzled the 500,000 crowns 
sent to Francis the First to pay his army. 

All these misfortunes were only the inevitable conse- 
quences of anterior events. The divisions of the provinces 
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and thp rivalries of the three oxters, emanated fcojqa the 
difference o£ race a»d topk its origin from the conquest of 
the Gauls j the financial di^pr^i^ resulted from the absence 
of all control ; but control could only be effected by a. 
national assembly, because neither. royalty, nobility > clergy, 
the haute bourgeoisie, parliaments nor provincials, wished 
fjpr thia national assembly, which had, attacked the privi- 
leges and rights that each of these powers had claimed. 

T,hj$ was obvious, in the Etats Generaux of 1561, when, 
bur^h^ned by a defect in the finances of the state of more 
than 48,00Q,00(), the annual rqyaj; revenue being, only 
12,000,000, rpyalty beiqg at the end, of its resource*, 
decided on making, an appeal to the natipn^ 

J^ndhow vjere tfye- Etats Generaux to be constituted ? 
The perplexity was great and general. They searjcljed the 
arphiyes of the. cqi^numes for the manner in which, they 
h^d heretofore prpceeded at elections, hut they foimd.no 
precedent, no one thinking of a national assembly, or of 
claiming it, the. first assizes of liberty and the aggrandisement 
pf.the i^ation had disappeared without levying any trace ! 

Mr f H. Ij^tiii. sayp, ori this subject," Frqm { the majn*er ; 
ip which the. elections, for the, tiers etyt$,wpre made ii* 
Paris, it is evident that the great majority of the citizens 
were .chosen from the impossibility of their, taking part in 
the deUlpeption^, a&d , elections. The r^agisiafates f of, tjie, 
towp^ a certain . r*umber op, persons grouped roiutfi .them, 
having possession of the hall by right of being the first 
occupants, seepaed to do nearly^ Tpjiat. they, thought best." 
It appeared in fact certain, , that, everywhere it was the mu^ 
nicipalitie^ and parliaments who not only made up the 
written resolutions ., of remonstrance^ .bn^ aJ(so, npn^i^ed 
the deputies ,to convey them to the Et^ts. 

^ere, these Etats at least, independent;? The 
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Guises had collected round Orle&nb all the troops they 
could dispose of/ atid such Was the terror they inspired that 
they dared on their arrival to arrest and throw into prison 
the deputies from Languedoc, where the faction of reform 
had succeeded. From the Etats of 1576/ to those of 1588 
and 1593, the democratic faction stroVe more ahd nlor^by 
menace arid violence, to drive a^ayaU'the deputies, nobles; 
or bourgeoisie, whocotdd be hostile to them. 

The Guises (the House of Lorraine) and the Cond& 
(the House of Bdurbon), were the last great feudatories! 
of France, and aspired to play the part which the mayors 
of the palace had' played under the last Merovingians at 
Austrasia and Neustria, only the struggle was singularly 
increased. The Guises were supported by the clergy, the 
bourgeoisie and the people, and their principal centre df 
action was in Paris, and the northern provinces of France; 
The Cond6s trusted 1 to the nobility, the parliament, and the 
great municipalities of the east and the south. The ancient 
people of the l&ngued'oc, and the langue d'oil found them- 
selves in presence Of : each other, but the parties engaged 
in the struggle were much more violently separated, more 
confused than they had been previous to that day 1 . All the! 
forces of France were opposed to each 'other; Catholics, 
politicians, Protestants, Ghiizards a)ad Navarese, nobility* 
clergy, parliament^ citizens, and people. The war burst 

• • • 

forth- everyvfrheie, and between every one, a war, iierribte, 
pitiless, Tifithout mercy> wherd the capfcirins ; were followed 
by executioners 1 who finished the slaughter when the soldiers' 
arms were fatigued, an aftircttious war, where the' women 
came after the massdcre dr the battle to put the wounded *to- 
death, and mutilate the bodies of the 1 vanquished ! . ■ . l . 
In the intervals of peacfc from 5 the Etats' Gerieratix'of 
1560, 156i; 1576, and 1588, ytoti cctaM tefet tlte dApUh 1 of 
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the evil, and see alas ! how great was the division between 
the three orders of the state, and what a sad herit- 
age the middle ages were leaving to modern times, and 
what anarchy France was inevitably menaced with when 
the tutelar power of the sovereign ceased, 

In the Etats of 1560, Rochefort, in the name of the 
nobility, and Lange in that of the Tiers Etats, with great 
violence attacked the clergy, reproaching them with igno- 
rance, avarice, and superfluous pomp. They demanded 
that all jurisdiction, feudal and civil, should be taken from 
them. 

After having momentarily united with the nobility to 
combat with the clergy, the deputies of the Tiers Etats sepa- 
rated themselves from their allies, and in their turn took 
them to task. They demanded that the nobles should no 
longer crush their tenants with arbitrary taxes, and that 
if they continued to do so they should be deprived of their 
seignorial rights. They went further, and attacked those 
rights, they found them too severe for the poor people* 
also exaggerated and exorbitant. In all this they were 
right, but was it really out of a great national interest that 
they attacked the feudal abuses, and combated by turns the 
clergy and nobility ? No, they pursued a less generous 
end. They desired the preponderance of parliament,, and 
the nobility of the robe, and they formally demanded that 
candidates should be elected in all judicial functions. In 
this manner the parliaments would have reigned as inde- 
pendent sovereign assemblies, escaping the royal authority, 
instituting and applying the laws, and substituting for 
feudal abuses the still more serious abuses of Parliament. 
To this attack the nobility replied, by demanding three 
things— a more decided demarcation between them and the 
middle order, the periodical meeting of the Etats, which 
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would have deprived the Parliaments of the political prepon- 
derance which they were ambitious of; and the abolition of 
the venality of offices which would have ruined them. After- 
wards, in the Etats of 1560, the Chancellor de PHopital, 
inspired by the expressed wish of the deputies, proposed a 
series of reforms that were eminently wise and patriotic, and 
which would have extinguished civil war, drawn nearer all 
the different parties, and insured the unity and liberty of 
France. He ordained that all the ordinary officers really 
in the King's service should alone be exempt from taxes. 
It was quite a revolution, and God knows, had this measure 
passed, how many misfortunes France would have escaped ! 
The Chancellor, in the name of the King, forbade sportsmen 
in pursuit of their game to ride through the wheat or vines, 
at times when it might injure either, and ordered also that 
the King's poor subjects should, be protected from the 
violence and tyranny of the nobles. 

Thus royalty continued its secular labour, it reduced or 
destroyed the privileges of the nobles, and with determina- 
tion continued the enfranchisement of the people. 

Royalty could not put its generous intentions into exe- 
cution. Resistance arose, who can believe it ! from the 
tiers-etats, or rather the Parliament ; which, sprung from 
the bourgeoisie and the people, aspired to form a separate 
class, and dreamed, of enslaving the kingdom for their 
profit. 

The Parliament of Paris were unwilling to consent to 
register such patriotic reforms. 

They would not consent to accustom France to the idea 
that good could arise from the Etats Generaux; that 
they really represented the nation, and could periodically 
meet to debate on all great questions of peace and war, 
politics nd government. What would become of the Par- 
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fiamente, if France, followhig the example of England, had 
a national assembly ? They would be simply tribunals of 
appeal, charged with the administration of the laws. 

Wasit for this they had bought their offices ? Was iff 
for this that their predecessors for three centuries, had 
with such skill and perseverance! Combated against the 
encroachments of royalty, the clergy, and the nobility. 
They thought of nothing less than forming a convention 
invested with power, to ordain and administer laws, revise 
treaties, to make peace or War, and to be in fact the abso- 
lute sovereign of France. They went so fer under Francis 
the First, as to send two of their members to be near the 
King, with the army, to watch him, make remonstrances, 
and^ give an. account of all to the Parliament. The republic 
of 1703^. invented nothing, not even the representatives of 
the people. It is true that Francis the First, after forcing 
them to march four days with the soldiers to the trenches, 
sent them back- hooted at, mystified; and ridiculous \ ; But 
the Parliament stopped at nothing. Cheeked in its pre- 
tensions it recommenced its attacks. Its boundless ambi- 
tion 1 knew no restraint. It wished to be, and thought 
itself King of France. Did it not sit ort lilies/ did it not 
wean the ermine, had it not replaced 1 the chamber of 1 peers, 
and formerly could the sovereigns govern without the 
advice of their peers? ... . And' yet the Stats 
Generaux were to come and substitute themselves, call 
themselves the representatives of the nation, claim reforms, 
demand that their meetings should be periodical, and the 
King would decree these reforms, and would dare, on the 
demand of the deputies, to abolish the venality of their' 
offices. 

That is to say, the counsellors should nfo longer have the 1 
power of bequeathing their places to their sons, or selling 
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them ; that the King could not only nominate them,. but 
increase their number; that they would thus oease to. be a 
privileged nobility, superior to the nobility of the sword}, 
for the latter held their titles from the King, and in case 
of felony could be degraded., 

The Parliament refused. tQt register such acts, and thi» 
attempt of the Etats Generaux, sanctioned by royalty that 
would have saved France> remained; without results. 

With what contempt, the moat illustrious member oft 
this party, Pasquier, speaks of these national assemblies !, 
" The appeal to the Etats Generaux," he says, "is an oldi 
folly that funs in the mind of the wisest Frenchman"' 

But as this folly filled the heads of the political. 1 and; 
religious parties, who stained France: with their bloody' 
quarrels, trying to seize power by the aid of the Etats^ 
which they hoped to> rulte, so that every, one talked of the 
national assemblies, the Parliament yielded: partly to this 
folly of the. moment} and called itself, "an abridged form 
of three Etats-" 

This took place in the Etats of 1576. When they 
caused the right to be recognized; of suspending, modify* 
ing and refusing the royal edicts, that is to say to ruling, 
't being an abridged form> of the Etats Generaux, an petit 
pied." Kit was. so, of what use .were the i latter? The 
sovereignty of the people resting in the* Parliament^ it 
would be useless to convoke the deputies^ the 'Parliament 
would have governed and all have been for the best; 

And it was even for the interest of the bourgeoisie and 
the tiers, that it spoke thus ! The poor deputies ruined 
themselves' by these distant journeys, which were not 
unattended with danger, for sometimes they might: fall 
into the hands of .the brigands who infested the country; 
The nobles and clergy did not appear to be moreeoli* 
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citous for these assemblies, they were too much attacked 
and censured there, and it was not desirable to lay open 
the wounds of France, and the exactions and iniquities of 
erery kind that were committed. 

This was obvious in 1560, when the King confessed the 
great deficit, and requested them to remedy it. 

The Etats objected, declaring that they had no power, 
that they must consult their electors, and thus, this greatest, 
most essential, important and fatal affair, that which one 
day would lead royalty to destruction and France to bank- 
ruptcy, they referred the examination of, to an assembly 
of thirty -nine members, three for each province, which 
would assemble the following year. So the Etats Generaux 
themselves refused to exercise the most precious of their 
rights, the voting of taxes ; and it was to a singularly 
limited delegation, they confided the care of remedying 
the deficit and saving France ! 

Such a thing never had taken place in England ; under 
the Tudors, as under the Plantagenets, the Parliament 
with a perseverance and energy that nothing could resist, 
claimed not only the voting of taxes, but also the examina- 
tion of the State expenses. 

The deficit in France was so considerable, the dilapida- 
tion of the finances so positive, the charges so onerous 
that pressed on the people, the bankruptcy and ruin of the 
State so imminent, that it should before every thing 
have occupied the attention of the Etats Generaux. They 
declared themselves incompetent, either being powerless 
to remedy the' evil, or fearing to lose their popularity. 

The delegates, three in number from each province, 
(in all thirty-nine) assembled in 1561, to debate on the 
measures necessary to remedy the deficit, which was quad- 
ruple the amount of the yearly revenue of royalty, and the 
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proposition they made, proves clearly how bitter were the 
divisions that distracted our unhappy kingdom at this 
epoch. 

The nobility demanded that the deficit should be paid, 
two-thirds by the clergy and one-third by the tiers etats ) 
that they would pay nothing, although they were the richest, 
most privileged and most interested in the general pros- 
perity. 

The tiers etats demanded, not that the taxes should 
be equally divided among all, nobles, priests, bour- 
geoisie and people, not even the execution of the royal 
ordinances, drawn out by the Chancellor PHopital the 
preceding year, which made the tax obligatory on the first 
two orders. 

The tiers etats simply demanded, that the property of 
the clergy, estimated at 150 millions, should be sold, and 
with the produce of this spoliation, that they should first 
cover the deficit of the revenue, and then give the balance 
to the towns for the encouragement of commerce and 
industry. 

Afterwards the nobles and tiers etats united to over- 
power the Parliament, as they had nearly united to 
despoil the clergy. The nobility demanded that "the 
judges should receive very moderate salaries, to the end 
that they should only seek the office for the service of God, 
the prince, their country and honour." The tiers joined 
in this vote, and complained, " that it was the lawyers and 
procureurs who pillaged and ruined the people," and 
wished the Parliament to judge the causes of the poor 
gratuitously. 

In all these discussions the nobles spoke loudly and in a 
domineering manner, affecting the greatest contempt for 
all not noble, complaining that the line of demarca- 
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tkm was not sufficiently marked between them and the 
lower ami middle classes, maintaining all their privileges, 
rights of chase, seignorial jurisdictions, &c. &c. 

Hie hatred between the different orders and powers was 
thus deepened and envenomed still more. Assemblies 
such as these, proclaiming in so shameless a manner their 
selfish egotism, enmity, and cupidity, far from founding 
liberty in France, could only lead to absolutism and 
anarchy. 

To absolutism, if the King knew how to profit by all 
these divisions, to strengthen his power, maintain the 
unity and union of his country, and thus secure his great- 
ness and prosperity ; to anarchy, if royalty was weak, and 
wavered undecidedly between all the parties, and had 
neither strength of head nor heart, to impose his laws and 
awaken the love of their country in their minds. 

Alas ! Royalty had neither head nor heart. It could 
neither love, will, decide, or foresee anything. It only 
knew how to conceive intrigues, and execute crimes. 
France who lived by it, nearly perished when it failed her. 

Francis the First had a presentiment of these misfor- 
tunes. Like Charlemagne, his last moments were embit- 
tered by the thought of the disasters that would over- 
whelm his beloved kingdom of France, which he had made 
so great and glorious. On his death bed he said to his 
son : " Beware of the Guises, they will strip you to a 
ckmbtlet, and the people to a shirt/ 1 A sad prophecy 
which was realized. 

In the civil wars that followed his reign, the most 
grievous feature was the total want of patriotism in the 
different parties. The Protestants gave Havre to the 
English, thereby admitting them into the heart of 
the kingdom ; the Catholics nearly sold France to 
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Sp$in, T^e .one begged for gold and soldiers from 
Elisabeth, the other fijom Philip the Second. Royalty 
alone made no appeal to strangers. In England, under 
the Plantagenefe and Stuarts, it was the Kings who 
demanded armies and treasure from France ; it was the 
Parliament, the Aristocracy, and the Commons, that re- 
pelled with indignant patriotism this national humiliation. 
In France it was the reverse. There it was the Sovereign 
alone, that knew how to love his country! The last 
V alois, vicious and despicable as they were, never appealed 
to any thing but their sword ; and Henry the Fourth, shut 
up between Arques and the sea, with only seven thousand 
men, refused aid from Elizabeth, who offered it to him 
on the condition of his promise to restore Calais to her. 

But patriotism did not exist, and still less political 
convictions. Excepting the ambitious Ouises and Cond£s, 
no (me knew what they wanted. The parties were infini- 
tively subdivided; 

First, the politicians, who seemed to lean towards 
royalty and religious tolerance, and who wavered from 
Catholics to Protestants, supporting, then abandoning the 
Valois, and going over from the House of Lorraine to that 
of Bourbon, — men without devotion or fixed principles. 
Afterwards the followers of the Guises. 
The partizans of Gond6. 
Then the great Seigneurs. 
Then the Nobles. 
The Parliament. 
The League. 
The Protestants. 

Then the freethinkers, utopists, and revolutionists. 
The last subdivided themselves without measure. They 
had little influence. In time of civil war it is not men of 
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the cabinet that are wanted ; it is men of ££tioii who 
direct and instigate the masses. La fieotie, the friend of 
Montaigne wrote* " How is it that so many men, so many 
cities, and so many nations, endure a single tyrant, who 
only possesses the power that they have endowed him with? 
"What could he do to you, if you were not the receivers 
of the thief that pillages you, the accomplice of the 
murderer that kills you, and traitors to yourselves? 
Kings," he added, " are tyrants, each reigning in nearly 
a similar manner to his predecessor." 

Boucher, the leaguer, wrote on his side that the people 
were sovereign, and the Republic, superior to the King she 
had given herself, and had the power of life and death 
over him. 

The Protestant law writers, put forth that « Kings held 
their crown from the people, and could by felony towards 
the people forfeit it, as a vassal forfeited his fief to his 
suzeraine." 

To which politicians replied, that the monarchy was 
superior to the Etats-Generaux, and that even when the 
King arbitrarily levied taxes, no one should have the right 
to resist. Montaigne, the greatest of all these writers, 
formed his opinion of every thing by one phrase : What 
do I know ? What is right, virtue, honour, truth, equity, 
patriotism ? How much do I know ? ' 

Such was the frightfiil confusion of mind and the mis- 
fortunes of the times, that doubt prevailed every where, 
and in that France, sinking under the blows of her 
children, not one voice elevated itself to protest in the 
name of their country and humanity ! 

The League and Protestantism appear to have had only 
one idea, the dismemberment of France. 

The first association of the League was formed in 
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Picardy, "by the prelates, nobles, gentlemen, captains, 
soldiers, inhabitants of the towns, and flat countries of 
this province," of which Catherine wished to give the 
command to Conde. " The confederation is made to 
restore to the provinces of the kingdom and the states, the 
rights and pre-eminences, franchises, and ancient liberties 
such as they were at the time of Sang Clovis." And to 
reach this anarchy, to destroy the work of past Untunes, 
break the unity of France, reconstitute provincial nation- 
alities, the municipalities without the power of the bishops, 
and feudalism with all its exactions, to retrograde thus a 
thousand years towards barbarism, the leaguers swore to 
follow and serve every where the principal chief of the 
"confederation, and to run down, and follow even to the 
death, all persons, be they who they might, who should 
raise any obstacle to the League." All persons, be they 
who they might, that is to say the King, not daring to 
express it fully, and well knowing that royalty wouhj not 
allow itself and France to be thus abased. 

Were the Protestants more patriotic? Certainly not. 
They also formed a league in which each town entered 
independent, enfranchised from all obligation towards 
the State. It was the federalism of all great municipali- 
ties, each electing a chief to command. The chiefs after- 
ward met to choose a dictator like the Romans ! The 
example of the Swiss tempted them. They dreamed of 
constituting a federal republic, and of separating vio- 
lently from Catholic France. Later, about 1585, these 
two leagues reformed and reconstituted themselves anew. 

The manifesto published by the Cardinal de Bourbon, in 
the name of the Catholics, directed that the nobility for 
the future should enjoy all its franchises entire, that the 
Parliament should regain the plenitude of their juris- 
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diction, and the people be relieved from the new taxes 
imposed fiince the reign of Charles the Ninth* 

Poor people ! always caught by the same means, with 
promises they shall pay less, the ambitious tcrant on their 
sedulity, to seize powfer and plunder them yet more ! 

When before the barricades in 1588 royalty was obliged 
to yield, what did the chiefs of the popular insurrection 
demand ? Nothing for the nation, but every thing for 
themselves. Places, governments, they exacted all, was it 
not the best system to reform to the good times of King 
'Clovis, to conquest and feudalism ! But I forget. Some- 
thing was truly said about the people; trying to lure them 
again, they declared, " for the future the taxes and other 
impositions should be limited." By whom and how? 
They took good care not to tell them, and and for a good 
reason. 

In the Etats of 1588, the deputies were forcibly nomi- 
nated by the League. " Elections," said Michelet, "were 
conducted with extraordinary fary, the hint was given, 
but violent and headstrong members of the faction were 
chosen in. The elected belonged to the low bour- 
geoisie, incapable and envious of their neighbour." Their 
first act was to send deputies to the nobility declaring 
that they desired in no way to dimmish their rights and 
immunities. 

Their aim, the aim of the three orders, was to force the 
King to become the slave of the League, to swear to the 
total extermination of the Protestants, and when this work 
was completed, to abdicate. 

If the King abdicated, what would become of France ? 
The League wished to reduce it to a confederation, at once 
municipal and feudal, of towns receiving direction from 
Paris, and of vast governments, of independent great fiefe, 
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with all the tyrannical power the ancient feudatories had 
-possessed. What a mad dream ! What a future ! The 
atrocious tyranny of the populace joined to the frightful 
iniquities of feudalism ! 

To the Catholic Etats Generaux, the Protestants opposed 
other Etats Generttux at Rochelle. Was there more heart, 
more patriotism, less folly with them ? 

They proposed to re-establish the provincial nationalities, 
to nam£ a protector (a king) for each province. Henry 
King of Navarre saw the danger, but could otoly p&rry it 
by promising to establish chambers of " provincial justices 
charged to repress the despotism of his officers." This was 
only a palliative, for it was easy to foresee that the pro- 
vincial chambers, having authority over the King s officers, 
would not be stow in usurping power. But Henry gained 
time, the provinces did not reconstitute themselves into 
independent nationalities, each governed by a protector, 
the dismemberment of France was retarded; that France 
which Leaguers and Frondeiirs eagerly sought to destroy, 
at least still existed 1 

The first league had been instigated by the Guises and 
nobles; the second, which became Spanish, was quite 
democratic. The sixteen who directed it in Paris, or- 
ganised a general Council of the union, composed of forty 
members, of which three were bishAps, six priests, seven 
gentlemen, and the rest of the bourgeoisie and the people ; 
and to this convention nominated by themselves they 
confided the government of France. 

The first act of this general council of the union, was 
the authorization given to tteants not to pay rent, and 
the exemption to the clergy no logger to play the rent of 
the Hotel de Ville. Socialism does not date from this 
century. The proprietors and annuitants being thus da- 

l 2 
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spoiled, to maintain their domination the Council General 
decreed terrorism. Massacres began in all the towns be- 
longing to the League. Paris sent its delegates everywhere 
to stimulate the fanaticism of the Leaguers, to note the 
timid, and send the suspected to the scaffold. All this 
was nothing new. From the time of Marcel, to Caboche, 
we have related the same scenes, and similar spoliations. 
Our fathers have seen them in 1798, and we ourselves are 
daily menaced with still more bloody revolutions ! 

This unchaining of greedy, unbridled, and shameless pas- 
sions, this absence of patriotism, this unheard of cruelty, 
is to be found in every epoch of our history. England 
never had anything like it to dread, even when the head of 
Charles the First fell at Whitehall. The English revolu- 
tions were religious, as had been that which the League 
had attempted, but nevertheless they were strictly conser- 
vative. They never attacked the nobility, the commons, 
or the Anglican clergy ; they never shook any position or 
fortune, and never even imagined that uniform and bloody 
socialism, a sword for centuries hung over France, and 
which perhaps will one day destroy her. 

The organization of the League was complex. The 
princes of the house of Loraine, the great nobles who, on 
taking part with it, constituted themselves independent in 
their governments. They oppressed the country people in 
an odious manner, to such an extent that the unhappy 
wretches were seen feeding on grass, and depopulation 
increased in frightful proportion. They levied the most 
arbitrary taxes, usurped ail power, administered their 
seigneural jurisdiction absolutely and without appeal. The 
parliaments decimated, and governed by the populace of 
the towns, approved of these iniquities, and thus were r e 
established, according to the programme of the Leagu e " 
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feudalism, the institutions of the conquest, the good times 
of King Clovis, the slavery of the people, and the inflexible, 
inexorable tyranny of the great nobles. 

Then by the side of this servitude of the country, place 
the servitude of the towns, and the predominance of Paris, 
The confederated cities all bent beneath the reign of ter- 
ror. I have already said the parliaments were decimated. 
It was sufficient for a man to be pointed out in the, street 
as being suspected, or Protestant, the populace threw 
themselves on him and without any form of law massacred 
him. M. Michelet avows that this terrorism resembled 
that of '93 " in those levelling instincts which are eternal." 
The Leaguers took an oath " to employ all their fortunes 
and means, and even their persons to the death, to punish, 
chastise and pursue those who would wish to restrain or 
prevent them executing the decrees of the League;" and 
" if it happens that any of the associates, after having 
taken the oath of the said association, wishes to retire or 
depart from it under any pretext whatsoever (which God 
forbid), such withdrawers of their consent shall be punished 
in their bodies and goods, in such manner as shall be 
devised." 

The secret societies which in the nineteenth century 
laboured to overturn empires, had only to copy their sta- 
tutes from the constitution of the League. 

The taxes were no longer paid, the most horrible dis- 
tress prevailed throughout the country, which by turns was 
pillaged by Leaguers and Protestants. The peasants in 
desperation attempted a new Jacquerie, and under the 
name of Gaultiers armed themselves and united in bands, 
menaced towns and chateaux. Socialism spread every- 
where, the people no longer paid their rents, the annuitants 
did not receive their income, the parliaments, decimated 
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and renewed, sajictiqned all the saturnalia of the populace, 
gild in every quarter regicide wap proclaimed as the right 
and duty of every good citizen. 

Jacques Clement undertook to carry this design into 
execution. They honoured him as a martyr. Hi& por- 
trait was placed in all the churches, his praises sung by 
all. The Parliaments, that of Toulouse amongst others, 
" exhorted the prelates tp return thanks for the miraculous 
and horrible death of Henry the Third/ 4 and decreed the 
punishment of death against those who recognized Henry 
the Fourth as king. The inferior clergy put the blessed 
Jacques Clement into the litanies, and the fanaticism of 
the people, exalted by the assassination of the King, 
changed into furious madness. 

And as if so many crimes were not enough, the League 
dared to shelter its monstrous dreams of feudal and muni- 
cipal federalization under the po^er of Spain. They pro- 
posed to Philip the Second, to sell him the corpse of 
France, when they had slain her ! At first, it was de- 
cided that nothing should be done without apprising the 
Catholic King ; they then set aside the pretensions of the 
house of Lorraine to the crown of France. The Governor 
of Anjou and Maine informed Philip the Second, ^that 
the provinces and the governors acknowledge that at 
the present time, there is no king in France but your Ma- 
jesty ." But Paris which gave the impulse. Paris was still 
more infamous. It must be remembered that this city, 
and Marcel, had wished to deliver over France, to Charles 
the Bad; with Cabocfee she had given it to the English, 
and with the Sixteen she had tried to make it over to 
Philip the Second. The Seize writing to Philip the 
Second, said " the wishes of the Catholics are to see you, 
Sire, hold the crown of France, or rather, that your 
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Majesty should establish one of jour posterity, and chops? 
a soa-inflaw/* Mark where democracy conducted ua! 

M. H. Martin says the League offered the strange sight 
of an anti-national democracy. But was the democracy of 
Marcel and Caboche national? M, Miehelet concludes, 
that from the constant demands made on Philip the 
Second by the League, for money and men, that they 
were w the minority in the nation. But Henry the 
Fourth, was he not equally obliged to have constant 
recourse to Elisabeth, apd when the army of the Union, 
counted thirty thousand men at Arques, he had only seve» 
thousand soldiers round him. M. Came has had the 
courage to write that the League was an eminently 
national work ! If the municipal bourgeoisie were the 
instigators and the soul of the League throughout thf 
kingdom, that audacious and patriotic association, the 
most important and lasting that had ever been formed i* 
its ranks, was it not justified by the imminent peril which 
the national feith. ran before the engagement entered ittto 
by Henry of Navarre and the solemn act at St. Denis ? 
But Henry the Fourth, from the day of the death o/ 
Henry the Third, solemnly swore to maintain the Catholic 
religion, apostolic and Roman, and he had been recognized 
as King by more than a hundred bishops ; and, neyerthO" 
less, Paris held out four years against him, and suffered 
the most horrible famine, and hideous terrorism. Th$ 
populace and the Seize implored Philip the Second tp 
deign to give them his daughter for Queen of Francs 
if he did not wish to reign himself, aad the Etats 
Generaux, in 1&9&, were publicly paid by the Due do 
Feria. They received., said M. Poirson, "in June and 
July, 24,000 livres ; in August, 18*000," Sec. And as the 
representatives of the clergy wished to have a larger 
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portion than the deputies of the tiers-etats, the latter 
warmly and angrily obtained more, saying they would no 
longer sit there if they did not equally shave the money 
given to the etats by the King of Spain \ Is this shame 
enough! Are there pages similar to this in the history 
of England? Was it by similar infamies, similar crimes* 
that the commons, the democrats of the nation signalized 
their accession to power? and had Great Britain, like us, 
Etats Generaux, who would have sold her to their enemies* 
to the enemy of their country ; to Henry the Sixth of 
England, or to Philip the Second of Spain ? 

But bitter as this cup is, it must be drank to the lees ! 
I have not yet exhausted it Henry the Third was dead, 
all the royal army melted away, and there only remained 
to Henry the Fourth five thousand men, and half of them 
were Swiss. The nobles, Protestant and Cathotie, who 
held governments, hastened with their soldiers to return 
to them. A Calvinist collected in his domains at Poitou, 
nine battalions of the reformed faith; a Catholic re-con- 
ducted to his government of Saintonge, seven thousand 
two hundred soldiers. 

Cahdnists and Catholics, what did they wish for ? They 
wished to finish the destruction of France* They wished 
her to die from the blow of the knife given by Jacques 
Clement. The Calvinists who, for twenty years had 
fought by the side of Henry of Navarre, abandoned him. 
The Catholics who till then had defended the King, be- 
trayed him at the last hour! All hastened quickly to 
seize their governments, dismember France, and render 
themselves independent and make themselves kings, and 
absolute kings ! They remembered the words of Dunois : 
The King is dead, let us think of ourselves! 

But all did not .leave him — some remained with. Henry 
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the Fourth, and others came offering their swords. From 
devotion or patriotism? No. "Monsieur," said the 
Marshal Biron, to Sancy, " I believed till now that yon 
had judgment^ but now I have lost that opinion. Do yon 
not see that if, previous to our arranging our affairs with 
the King of Navarre, we quite establish his, he will no 
longer know or value us ? the day is come for us to take 
care of ourselves, if we lose it we shall never recover it, 
and shall repent of it all our lives." 

Biron then obtained the command of Saintonge, and 
each, after his example, snatched some fragment of France. 
From this reason, some remained with Henry the Fourth! 
And see what the Etats Generaux, the Catholics, Pro- 
testants, nobles, bourgeoisie, democrats, and the League, 
reduced France to. France in her agony might well 
implore God to take away from her that cup, it was too 
bitter! 



CHAPTEE III. 

BOURBONS AND STUARTS. 

HENRY THE FOURTH. 

France recalls to mind that Titan who, every time he 
was thrown to the earth, regained a new strength. It was 
at the moment when exhausted by internal struggles, in- 
vaded by foreign armies, it seemed at its last gasp, that 
suddenly raising itself with a sublime effort, it re-appeared 
full of life, vigour and youth, astonishing the universe by 
the brilliancy of its victories, and the miracle of its glorious 
restoration. 
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In 159ft *U ite safety r^ed, on the head of we single 
m*n. The** wa* BO one tjidy Ejrcn<* but th# Bong! 
Ho atanje, Hqnry tfc§ Fwrtjfe loved Ma qonntoy, he alone 
C^ld and, WQUid »aw few! TRThen Hegry the Third WW 
ffWroUMfed ^ St Cl^d, totfbo^ wto* d^M^dof h£sf(fl> 
tun& and demanded what renamed tQ ton, tjiq BofffnaU 
could like Meda* anpwor ; " M% m^' ato*e> and that is 
sufficient" And that in fact did su^ce. Step by step, 
slowly, with unbounded courage, ft greatness qf soul which 
nothing could change a ohivalrpua, feeling, a gaiety find 
generosity* that made ton a hero, he took eight yeajs tQ 
conquer hi* kingdom and reeonrtitNte France, to draw aU 
parties together, reunite pfovinqes, tp romake, in short* a 
nation of all th&e. i&oteted fra^tiqns^ rivals and enewiea af3 
they weye, which we*e tending tQ *epsr*te jb* evej. 

Oh I this labour of national recon#tjructio^ vaa mgpr 
larly difficult. The feeling for country seemed extin- 
guished in every breast; political division had killed 
France ! Alas ! is it not too often thus ? And in times 
nearer to us, almost yesterday — if we seek well shall we 
not find it ? But away with these sad. comparisons. Since 
I have commenced this work, how many times have 
I not, in rotraqiflg the past, believed I was writing the 
present, and how many times with sorrow and shame the 
pen has fallen from my hands? Henry the Fourth, as I 
have said, was the only man truly French* During four 
year* he besieged Paris, for four years he was repulsed by 
the democratic League. The commune, the. people go- 
verned by terrorism. They publicly preached regipide. The 
Seize, the chiefs of democracy, had publicly announced tha£ 
the Etats ought to name a CathoHo King, approved of by 
the Pope and the King of Spain. The Sorbonne. declared as 
incompetent, seditious, and impious, those who, desired to 
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treat with the JBearnais, and to propose to him to become 
Catholic. The people wished no more for Mayenne and the 
house of Guise, than they did for the Bearoais and the house 
of Bourbon. Bewildered, perverted by the anabitipus, the 
fanatics, and by the Seise sold to Philip the Secant* the 
people wished to pass under the Spanish dominion, ffrfti* 
tors or fools, the democrats ctoeampd of I know not what 
sort of republic, sheltered under the sceptre of the enemy 
of France. The Seise had published their political pror 
gramme. The Etats proposed they should meet every five 
years, the King to remain ten leagues from their sittings 
not to influence their deliberations; the decisions of the 
Etats should he sovereign, and the King should only haw 
the power to carry them into execution* At the same time 
that- the chiefs of the democratic party published their 
programme they wrote to Philip the Seoond, bnmbly supr 
plicating him to deign to take the crown of France, or to 
nominate a king. 

You here see the reason why, for four years the revolu- 
tionary commune, the Parisian democracy, the League^ 
and Paris resisted Henry the Fourth, and suffered the 
most horrible miseries. ^ After feeding on all sorts 
of animals, oats, dogs and such like, and the skins of 
these animals, after devouring children, they ground the 
bones of the dead, and used the dust in place ef flour. 
This bread preserved its virtue, those who eat it died, . • . 
Thirty thousand persons fell. The streets were strewed with 
dead bodies, the dying crawled amongst them/ 4 (Chateau*- 
briand's Etudes historiqu$.) Ah, why did Paris shew 
so much courage to remain English when Joan of Arc 
was wounded beneath its walls, and to make itself Spanish 
when Henry the Fourth besieged it for four years? Why 
did not Paris, in 1814 and 1815, shew the same energy 
to repulse Europe coalesced against ug£. The lassitude, 
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misery and reaction of the bourgeoisie, the faults of the 
Duke de Feria, the Spanish Ambassador, the death of the 
Duke de Parma, the successive victories of Henry the 
Fourth, his bravery, generosity, his conversion openedat last 
the gates of the capital, but it cost him another four years 
of constant combat and unheard of efforts to reconquer 
the rest of the kingdom, and he only succeeded by force of 
promises, and concessions, and by shewing himself as deep 
a politician as he was a great captain.* The principal chiefs 
of the League and the great Catholic nobles who had 
fought either for or against the King, asked in return for 
their allegiance or fidelity, the complete dismemberment 
of France. They required the King to divide the pro- 
vincial governments among them. They reserved to them- 
selves the nomination of the governors of the towns, of 
magistrates, archbishops, and bishops, abbes, the command 
and the free disposal of the garrisons, that were to be paid 
by taxes levied in their governments. There remained 
nothing for Henry the Fourth. He did not possess even 
that which Hugues Capet at least did, the Isle of France 
and the Orleanais. France, thus dismembered and divided 
was lost. And remark how the provincial antipathies, the 
divisions of the Parliament, the difference of the laws, 
manners, customs, idioms, traditions of the past, and the 
last vestiges of the conquest of Gaul, all aided the dis~ 
anemberment. 

The Protestants pushed him equally hard. They could 
not pardon Henry the Fourth his change of religion, they 
accused him of selling his soul, of having been false to his 
oaths, of having bought his crown by a mass, being an in- 
grate, forgetting his old Mends, and sacrificing them all 

* It coet him 32 millions to purchase the disarming of the principal chiefs, 
and towns of the League. 
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to the Catholics. They fortified their towns and provinces, 
and continued to dream more than ever of detaching them- 
selves from France, and constituting themselves either into 
a republic, or an aristocratic government. The France of 
the Langue d'oc and the France of the Langue d'oil found 
themselves exposed face to face. 

Thus Henry the Fourth during his reign had to struggle, 

1st. Against the Protestants, who desired to federalize, 
and definitively separate altogether from Catholic France. 

2nd. Against the ultra-royalists, who had only recog- 
nized his authority with the hope of re-establishing all 
the ancient abuses of feudalism. 

3rd. Against the democratic spirit of the old leaguers, 
dreaming of I know not what Catholic republic, feudal and 
municipal, under the protection of the King of Spain. This 
,party, powerless for a struggle, hoped only in regicide. 

4th. Lastly, against the narrow-minded opposition of the 
parliamentarians and politicians, who did not wish to extend 
or insure the liberties of the kingdom, but to make them 
serve in substituting their authority for that of the King, t6 
govern in his name, and restore Parliament absolute power, 
the power of voting taxes andof making and giving new laws. 

Henry the Fourth really tried representative govern- 
ment. I believe him sincere when he said to the Etats of 
the notables assembled at Rouen, in 1597, " By divine 
grace, through the prayers and good counsels of my ser- 
vants who are not of the profession of arms, by the swords 
of my brave and generous nobility, by my troubles and 
labours I have saved France from being lost, let us now 
save her from ruin. Share this second glory with me, my 
dear subjects, as you have done the first. 1 have not, like 
my predecessors, called on you to approve my wishes. I 
have assembled you to receive your counsels, to put faith 
in, and follow them ; to be brief, to put myself in the 
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guardianship of you* haritU^a feacy tHkt does tt6t often 
NJra Kings **» gitey beards or victors. Btit the ardent 
ld?6 I bear my subjects, and the extreme desire that I 
hare to add these great titles to that of King, makes me 
find aU easy and h6notafeble/' * 

Certainly, it was impossible to make With more feeling a 
mfcre noble appeal to the patriotism of a nation's representa- 
tives. The evils were iriimense. The country was ravaged, 
the people overwhelmed with taxes, and unable to pay them; 
famine pressed sorely, pestilence raged in maily places, 
the debts of the nation exceeded 300,000,000, the Spaniard 
was still in the heart of Frande. " The poor people had 
been so pillaged, harassed, sacked, held to random, and 
Compelled to subsidize without any relaxation, or means of 
redt> that there remained to them no resource to support 
life ; bring m despair they resolved to quit the country of 
their birth, and live in a foreign land \" (Life and Death 
6f Henry de Vdtois.) 

It was requisite to foresee all, face every want, drive but 
the enemy, tranquillize Eranbe, and at the same time save 
it from the Spaniards, ruin, and bankruptcy ; for this it was 
that the victorious noble-hearted grey beard, humiliated 
himself, and p&t himself under the guatodiaftbhip of the re* 
presentativefe of France, and called on thein to assist him in 
this, nobfe wofk *f salvation. . .. . Do you know what 
answer they gave him ? . . . . The «lergy demanded that 
he should reestablish elections for tlfc high dignities of the 
dhuroh; the nobility that ill the ecclesiastical dignities, the 
offiees of nfcagtatrates, and all the grtdte of the army should 
be reserved for fhetn. The tiecrs-ttats demanded divert 
economical reforms, that the number of governors Of pro- 
vinces, towns and castlesy dhouid be reduced, and that they 
should fix the annual price of provisions' with the landlords: 
.... Tlcese are the propositions made by the Rotables in 
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the boundless peril that menaced France. Was that all? 
Certainly not, After haying occupied themselves to this 
point with their sordid selfish interests of caste tod 
order, they seriously thought of interfering in the ad- 
ministration ; aftd because the King had placed him* 
self into guardianship to bind him so closely that he 
could not save the country. In their madness they 
organized what they dared call a Council of Season. They 
divided the budget into two parts, the royal, and the na* 
tional budget. To the King the administration of the 
royal budget was given, and the national budget to the 
Council of Reason. In this manner the notables organized 
two governments, tiro executive powers, the one responsi- 
ble — Henrjr the Fourth ; the other irresponsible, anony- 
mous— the Council of Season* The meqibers of the 
Council, named at first by the notables, should as vacancies 
occurred be replaced by members appointed by the Parlia- 
ments. Thus after the same manner the nobility sought 
to make themselves absolute sovereigns in their govern- 
ments, the Protestants desired to federalize, either in a 
monarchy or an aristocratic republic ; the Parliament re- 
sponded to the confidence of the sovereign by usurping 
his prerogatives) power, and authority, and by dividing the 
kingdom into two parts, reserving for themselves the best, 
because uT dividing Hie executive power with Henry the 
Fourth they reserved the legislative power exclusively. 
Two kings in one kingdom, one hereditary, the other elec- 
tive ; one calling itself Henry the Fourth, the other anony- 
mous and representing the egotistical spirit of the Parlia- 
ments ; this is what the notables proposed to save fVance, 
~ already so divided, so miserable, so shaken by civil wars 
and menaced by foreign invaders. The indignation of the 
King must have been great ; he controlled and yieldfedf to 
it, he made a trial of the Council of Reason, and left to it 
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its share of the budget, the administration, power, tad 
royalty ; but he left them the most thorny, the most diffi- 
cult and least popular part ; and the Council only kept it 
three months, it was itself ashamed of its ridiculous 
incompetency, more ashamed perhaps at haying wished 
to sacrifice the most vital interests of France to its selfish 
ambition. In consequence of this he did not again at- 
tempt a representative government. The Etats Generaux 
of 1588 had betrayed France into the most frightful civil 
war, that of 1593, had wished to sell it to Philip the Se- 
cond. To recall it when the notables had had so little 
honour, intelligence, and patriotism, would have been 
risking to lose all. Henry the Fourth then was obliged 
to govern alone, and found the basis of a monarchy 
moderated by public opinion, and supporting itself by it. 
And do you know what he did with this system of govern- 
ment ? I will sketch the principal features, regretting I 
have not the power in this short summary to quote largely 
from the luminous work of M. Poirson. 

At first he occupied himself with the state of his finan- 
cial affairs, this was the most serious business, on which 
he had especially consulted the notables, who could find 
no other remedy than the institution of the Council of 
Reason. 

The taxes levied on the people and on the roture, who 
alone paid, amounted to forty millions, of which scarcely 
twenty-seven entered the coffers of the state ; the rest was 
the prey of farmers and sub-farmers, &c. The arrears 
of the taxes accumulated yearly. The wretchedness in 
the time of the civil war was so great that many could not 
pay it, and the less they paid the more they owed, and con- 
sequently the more their misery increased. Then, the re- 
apportionment of the taxes was made in a very unequal 
manner : the electors acquitted certain parishes to the detri- 
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ment of others, the assessors did the same when they sab- 
divided the tax between the inhabitants of the parish, in 
such a manner that some paid more, others much less. 
Lastly, the usurpation of titles of nobility became more 
and more frequent ; all who had carried arms during the 
civil or foreign wars, styled themselves noble, chevalier, or 
ecuyer ; as such they were exempt from the payment of the 
personal tax, and as this tax remained the same, the more 
the exemptions the more the middle classes paid. 

Sully dispersed all this chaos of mean artifice, injustice, 
and usurpation. He issued and executed with extreme 
rigour edicts against all those who had robbed the state, 
or had tried to withdraw from the charges that weighed 
heavily on them; and by remitting the arrears of taxes 
for three years, 1594, 1595, and 1596, he raised and in- 
creased the revenue of the kingdom without augmenting 
the cypher of the taxes. 

Agriculture, up to this time so neglected, received an 
unexpected impulse; "husbandry and pasturage, are 
the two pillars of the state," said Sully. He increased 
the number of roads ; he forced all the nobles, lay and 
ecclesiastical, who levied tolls and turnpike dues, to devote 
them exclusively to the repair of the public roads. He 
undertook to connect all the great rivers by means of 
canals. Not only were means adopted for draining marshes, 
but the lands so drained were declared noble, that is to 
say exempt from taxes. Lastly, to protect the peasants 
from the violence and extortion of the men at arms and 
nobles, it was forbidden under pain of death for any indi- 
vidual to carry arms excepting on his own domain. 

Industry was equally supported and encouraged, not 
only by protective edicts but by advances of money. The 

M 
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manufactory of the Gobelins, wad of soap, date from this 
epoch. Tbe king, to advance the manufacture of silk, 
had mulberry trees planted in ail his parks, and requested 
the bishops to follow his example in their dioceses. 

The merchant navy and the military were equally 
raised. Henry the Fourth claimed for himself under the 
name of New France, all the countries situate in America, 
between 40 and 52 degrees of latitude (Canada and 
. Labrador). He wished to found powerful colonies there, 
4fid open new paths for the restless warlike spirit and 
love of adventure of a great part of his subjects. 

As he occupied himself with the country, so he did also 
with the towns, inviting them to undertake great works of 
purification and embellishment. Paris, above all, ungrate- 
ful Paris, was the constant object of his solicitude. He 
transported the royal library there ; finished the Louvre ; 
united this palace to the Tuilleries, on the side of the 
river ; joined the two banks of the Seine by wide bridges, 
Oleansed and widened the streets, built hospitals, and 
throughout France increased these hospitals and asylums 
for the poor and infirm. 

He did not forget the army, who knew he loved them, 
and that he remembered the time, when always on horse- 
back, intrepid and rash to excess, he fought as a hero and 
commanded as a captain. An increase of pay was granted 
to the soldiers, sub-officers and officers. For the future 
all the corps should be paid. A house of refuge was built 
for the veterans ; two military colleges were founded, one 
of which, that of St. Fleche, still exists. Like Francis the 
First, he conceived the project of creating an order of 
French chivalry, in which should enter without distinction 
of birth, all those who had served their country with 
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honour. It was reserved for Napoleon the First, to realize 
and extend to the civil service, that great democratic and 
national idea. 

Without departing from my subject, I must dwell on all 
the great things done by Heniry the Fourth, because it was 
in his reign the transition from ancient to modern times 
took place in reality, and it is impossible to com pre* 
hend the latter, if we do not \ see in ail, the character of 
our institutions and our national spirit, as they developed 
themselves. 

Henry the Fourth really formed the French army — the 
infantry owed its organization to him — and this army was 
democratic. He gave the Parliaments greater authority 
and incontestable power, by granting to their members the 
proprietorship of their offices, in return for an annual rent, 
and by this even he placed justice above force, and obliged 
the greatest nobles to bow to its decrees. The execution 
of Biron was a salutary and terrible example for all. 

Lastly, he recommended the nobles to live on their 
estates, in place of attending the Court and ruining them- 
selves, as they had commenced doing under the Valois. 

Thus, in every thing the King, animated with the great- 
est foresight and patriotic spirit, knew how to appease 
trouble, pacificate France, protect all classes of society, 
encourage industry, commerce, the navy, and agriculture, 
and to give the country an unexampled prosperity. 

What distinguished him above all was his love for the 
country people, hitherto so despised, forgotten, and neg- 
lected by the democrats of the towns and by the nobility. 
" When he went into the country/' wrote Mathieu, cc he 
would stop to converse with the people, and ask where 
they were going, and whence they came; what provi- 
sions they carried, and what the price of each artiele 
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was. He said that kings thought it a dishonour to know 
the value of a crown, and " as to myself I should wish 
to know the value of a Hard, and how much trouble 
these poor people have had to gain one, in order that 
they may only be charged according to their capacity." 
During the last years of his life he was often annoyed with 
the desperate attempts of parties who could not forgive 
him for all he had done to promote the happiness and 
glory of France, nor the rank which he aspired to give her 
in Europe. "When I am dead," said he, "they will 
know better how to appreciate me." This great man, who 
had saved France, who had loved his ^country so much, and 
taken such care of his people, who, with so firm a hand 
had controlled the ambitious, destroyed egotism, quelled 
all insurrections feudal and social, this great man was 
struck by Ravaillac, at the very moment when he was 
about making our country the sovereign arbiter of the 
destinies of the world. The King dead, all the rivalries, 
hatred of sects, of orders, and provinces, re-appeared. 
Each time that the tutelar action of the Sovereign ceased, 
France risked being dismembered or perishing by civil 
or foreign war. 

It seems that our country is in the moral order, what 
the terrestrial globe is in the physical order, submissive at 
the same time to two opposite powers ; the one attracts 
the body towards the centre ; the other, on the contrary, 
tends to project it into space. Our whole history, up to 
this century, is only filled with the struggles of the two 
powers, and it was only when the Consulate was merged into 
the Empire that the equilibrium established itself, and the 
unity of France was definitively constituted.* 

* The wars in Vendee and Brittany, were the last convulsions of the ancient 
social and political constitution of France. 
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In England there was nothing similar. From the day 
that William the Conqueror gained the battle of Hastings/ 
and divided among his sixty thousand companions the 
conquered territories, the unity of the country was insured. 
Never was there any noble powerful enough to dare to 
dream of the independence and sovereignty of his domains, 
never did civil war spread bloodshed on provinces, so divided 
by nationalities and different sects. The Thames did not 
divide England into two great countries, enemies to each 
other, as the Loire separated the people of the Langue d'oc, 
from the people of the Langue d'oil, the Protestants from 
the Catholics. No one saw federal and democratic Leagues, 
formed by a monstrous association, under the dominion of a 
foreign Prince. Neither were there seen two Parliaments 
held at the same time, one at York and the other in 
London, as there were in France two Etats Generaux, 
one at Paris the other at Rochelle. The struggle between 
the aristocracy and royalty, in England, did not en- 
danger its existence. If the aristocracy triumphed, there 
was no fear of seeing the country dismembered, and feu- 
dalism restored everywhere, with its odious exactions, and 
bloodthirsty and horrible despotism. Well, on the con- 
trary, by its identical interest and family alliances, the 
English aristocracy would come forth victorious from the 
struggle, and would insure to all the nation the privileges 
and liberties that royalty wished to stifle. In France if 
the aristocracy, the Parisian democrats, or Protestants 
gained, our independence was at an end, and even the ex- 
istence of our country. There would be no more liberty ! 
What do I say ? France would be dead, no miracle would 
resuscitate her. It is for this reason that all crime of lese 
majesty, is a crime of lese nation ; for this reason, all that 
weakens the crown, weakens the country, all that gives a 
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blow to the one, gives it to the other, and all who revolt 
against the sovereign, are traitors to the country 1 It is 
the law of our existence, each century has demonstrated 
it, and brought with it blood-stained and fatal proof. But 
alas ! no generation has profited, and France has weakened 
by all these periodical convulsions the strength that God 
has given her, and which would make her so glorious, 
prosperous and .powerful in the world, if she knew better 
how to employ it for civilization and humanity. 

The 18th century brought fully into relief all the egotism, 
ambition, rivalry, pride, sectarianism, social struggles, usur- 
pation of power, local tyranny, unrestrained and pitiless 
divisions, and the moral and political dismemberment of 
France. 

Henry the Fourth dead, with what disgusting avidity 
did each precipitate himself on the prey. Under con- 
straint of the great nobles who had not pardoned Henry 
the Fourth for having saved France, and who, perhaps, 
had armed Ravaillac, the Parliament, usurping an autho- 
rity that only belonged to the Etats Generaux, gave the 
regency to the Queen-mother. The great nobles esta- 
blished themselves as independent and absolute sovereigns 
in their governments; the inferior nobility arrogated to 
themselves the same right in their small fiefs. And thus, 
at once, re-established atrocious, pitiless tyranny over the 
unfortunate country people. The great nobles of the court 
pillaged the treasury of twenty-three millions amassed with 
such trouble by the upright Sully, and aimed not at govern- 
ing the kingdom, but at dismembering it and sharing the 
fragments. Their dream was to restore feudalism and divide 
France. It seemed truly that it was to be a conquered 
country. With the gold they had taken from the coffers 
of the state, and what they had extorted from the country 
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people, they not only maintained armies, but a crowd of 

gentlemen who marched in their suite, espoused their 

quarrel, and constantly stained the streets of the capital 

with blood, by fomenting civil war. 

In the same manner they treated the people, they 

treated the crown. The poor Queen had neither friend 

nor counsellor. Duplessy-Mornay the most virtuous, and 

least ambitious of the Protestant nobles, said publicly, The 

« 

King is a minor, let us be major ! The Duke d'Epemon 
who had the regency proclaimed, and ought to have sup-* 
ported and defended it, one day presented himself at the 
Louvre in a carriage, this honour according to etiquette was 
only due to princes of the blood, and as the guard sought 
to stop him, he had the chief beaten, and entered by force ; 
he then compelled the Queen to grant to him, and all 
Dukes and Peers this privilege, which till this time had 
only belonged to the sons of France, In the provinces 
existed the same violence, pride and contempt for royal 
authority. A treasurer of Chalons, having wished to 
oppose the Duke de Nevers 5 levying tsfcxes to support the 
rebellion, the Duke had him seized, beaten, mounted on a 
donkey and sent through the provinces ; the treasurer 
proceeded afterwards to Paris, to demand justice .... of 
the Queen-mother, she dared not answer him .... of the 
Etats Generaux the same silence ; the Etats, the deputies 
of the bourgeoisie, had not even the courage to demand 
some explanation. 

Shall I multiply examples ? Shall I show how the Duo 
d'Epernon and his gentlemen presented themselves to the 
Parliament, and insulted the magistrates, affecting to walk 
over their long ermined robes, and overwhelming them 
with their raillery and shouts. Shall I relate how the civil 
wars stained France with blood, and the nobles, who made 
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them pay them to remain faithful, compelled them to pay 
again and pardon their treason ? In 1614, Conde, for exam- 
ple, obtained 45,000 livres to lay down his arms ; some 
years later he recommenced the war, and made them give 
150,000 livres ; it is true that at this time he had ravaged 
all France, and reduced the unfortunate peasantry to the 
most horrible misery. Shall I repeat what each treaty of 
peace cost, and how the remembrance of the league was 
stiB present to all minds, and how each pursued his mad 
dream of destroying France, of reconstituting feudal and 
independent democracy in the cities, and of definitely dis- 
membering the country ? All these struggles would have 
been impossible if the nobles had not been supported by the 
lower class of society, by the rivalries and antagonism of 
the provinces, and if at the first appeal, so many persons 
without character had not hastened to enrol themselves 
under their banner, to pillage France. It was always the 
league. But the chiefs were changed, there were no longer 
to be found among them the tribunes of the lower classes, 
the aldermen of Paris, and the monks, this time it was the 
great nobles, who were at the head of a great insurrection, 
of a civil war ! " The reign of Kings is past," sadly cried 

Sully, " that of the nobles commences." And that 

nothing should be missing to this resurrection of the 
league, the Protestants hastened also to draw the sword, 
and throw away the scabbard. ' Nevertheless the edict of 
Nantes was loyally observed, they had liberty of their reli- 
gion, their meetings, and general assemblies, their strong 
places. But Duplessy-Mornay, had he not said, "The 
King is a minor, let us be major." In other words the 
King is weak, France is weak, let us be strong, renounce 
the King and renounce France, let us constitute a great 
feudal, democratic republic. And in fact they held their 
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Etats Generaux at Saumure, they exacted the right to pro- 
vide places of surety for their governments, which were 
given to them, and to choose their lieutenants, officers, and 
garrisons ; they re-organized their provincial states ; the 
moment was not distant when they nominated protectors, 
and decreed the dismemberment of France. And remark 
in this feudal insurrection of the Protestants, it was the 
democrats that suggested, the nobles hesitated. Lesdi- 
guiere, to whom the general command of the armies was 
offered, refused. The deputies assembled at Rochelle, said 
that, if it was thus, that if the nobles did not'wish to join 
them to form a state apart and separate from France, they 
would do so without them, and arrange it without their 
aid. Rohan and all the nobles were frightened at being 
placed aside and forgotten, they drew their swords, accepted 
the governments of the great territorial divisions, and 
Bouillon was elected General-in-chief. All the province 8 
beyond the Loire were divided into seven circles, under the 
command of, I am wrong, under the royalty of the Dukes 
of Soubise, de La Tremouille, de La Force, de Rohan, Cha- 
tillon, and Lesdiguieres. 

The general assembly at Rochelle established itself in 
national convention, nominated generals of the army,levied 
taxes, reserved the right of declaring peace or war, ap- 
pointed the officials to all the appointments, judicial and 
civil. ... I am ignorant of what name the Protestant re- 
public adopted, and this time the republic was really and 
energetically organized. It was at once feudal and demo- 
cratic, always the same monstrous assemblage ! And the 
dismemberment df France was to be made without cause 
or motive, save that the King was a minor, as a child he 
could not yet wield a sword and defend his country, there- 
fore the moment seemed propitious to destroy France ! 
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The Catholics were not deceived by the organization de- 
creed at Rochelle in 1621, and which besides only put in 
practice the ideas emanated from the Etats at Saumure* 
in 161 1, which they rightly called "the fundamental laws 
of the pretended reformists." 

I have roughly sketched the social state of our un- 
happy country in the years following the death of Henry 
the Fourth, and shall' afterwards describe its distress and 
horrible misery, but before doing so it is necessary to see 
what part was played by the Etats Generaux, the assembly 
of notables, and the Parliaments, the real or pretended re- 
presentatives of the nation. 

In England, when the King was weak, the aristocracy 
and commons united themselves more closely, and with 
cold, obstinate, calculating perseverance, they wrested 
new privileges from the crown, and consolidated the 
work of past ages, their liberties and the rights of Par- 
liament. 

We have seen wherever the royal power was weakened 
what calamities weighed on France ; we have seen the inca- 
pacity of the Etats to found anything or to pacify anything. 
Whether they willed it or not, they had only been the cause 
of disorder and civil wars up to the seventeenth century, 
and of increasing the hatred and rivalries of orders, sects, 
and provinces, incompetent for good, but powerful for evil, 
and, doubtlessly without wishing it, contributing to the dis- 
memberment and ruin of the country ! And will it be 
the same in the nineteenth century ? 

The Etats Generaux were convoked in 1614 to remedy 
the great evils that overwhelmed the ^kingdom. Every 
history agrees in acknowledging that the Tiers Etats, was 
almost entirely composed of men of the robe, that is to 
say, members of parliament and of inferior jurisdictions. 
My God ! it has been the same in all the meetings of the 
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Etats. The tiers has always been composed of lawyers and 
municipal magistrates, and never at any epoch up to the 
nineteenth century have the country people been repre- 
sented there. And in this respect it may be permitted to 
add that in our modern assemblies it has been often the 
same, with this very essential difference, that in place of 
magistrates it is the advocates who in great numbers have 
taken their place in the counsels of* the nation, and that 
faithful to the traditions of the past, they are always found 
at the head of extreme parties, seizing on power in the 
moment of popular crisis. There was nothing similar to 
this in England^ a free and practical country in the highest 
degree, it has never at any epoch of its history confided 
the direction of parties or the dictatorship of the country 

to lawyers. 

In 1614 the Tiers was almost entirely composed of ma- 
gistrates. A secular hatred separated the magistracy 
from the nobility, and the two parties meeting in person, 
it was easy to foresee what violent rivalries would divide 
them. On the opening of the Etats the nobility com- 
menced the attack, the speaker dared to say : "The nobi- 
lity has now resumed its splendour, so much tarnished by 
some of the inferior order, under pretext of certain offices. 
. . . She will soon see the difference there is between 
them and vs f" In this spirit they met to find a remedy 
for the misfortunes of France ! The first act of hostility 
followed close upon this menace. The nobility demanded 
the abolition of the paulette, that is to say the annual tax, 
by means of which the Parliaments and magistracy pos- 
sessed their offices, and had the right to lease or sell 
them. In demanding the abolition of the venality of 
their offices the nobles were guided by two motives: 
to ruin the lawyers, to destroy their political influence^ 
and to reserve to themselves the entree to Parliament, 
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from which they were excluded since the offices were sold 
at such high prices. The Tiers replied, they would consent 
to the vote of the nobility provided the same royal edict 
that abolished the tax of the paulette, equally abolished 
pensions, because the crown paid the nobles under that head 
more than five millions a year ! . . The Tiers made 
this proposition with such violent words and menaces that 
already it seemed a presage of 1 792 and 1 793. " History/' 
said they, " teaches us that the Romans imposed so many 
taxes on the French that the latter at last threw off the 
yoke, and by their disobedience laid the first foundation 
of monarchy. The people are so loaded with taxes that it 
is to be feared something must happen. God grant that I 
may be a bad prophet ! " These words were turned into 
verse more emphatic still, and the following quatraine was 
sung through the streets when the nobility refused con- 
sent to the patriotic proposition of the Tiers, who wished 
to have it declared " that there was no power on earth, 
spiritual or temporal, that had any right over the king- 
dom:" 

" O noblesse, O clerge, les ain6s de la France, 
Paisque l'honneur da Roi si mal vous maintenez, 
Puisque le Tiers-Etat en ce point vons devance, 
II faut que vos cadets deviennent vos aines." 

This was in reality the struggle. It was no question of 
Prance. The question was who should be first (eldest), 
and as the law of primogeniture was then universally ac- 
knowledged, who should have the power, the wealth, and 
the government, the nobility or the men of the robe. For 
at bottom, whatever were the wise demands of the Tiers, 
this selfish question predominated over all questions of 
public safety and patriotism. None deceived themselves. 
The nobles supplicated the King, " if it pleased him, not to 
have any consideration for the matters which would be 
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presented to him in the reports of the Tiers Etats, to the 
prejudice of justice to the gentry, seeing that the said cham- 
ber being composed for the greater part of lieutenants- 
general and officers of bailiwicks, their principal desire was 
only to increase their authority and profit to the prejudice 
of the nobles." 

But the most convincing proof that the Etats-Generaux, 
in place of occupying themselves with France, with the 
people, and public misery, and the means of remedy- 
ing the evils, only thought of their own selfish and per- ' 
sonal interests, was that when the Court closed their 
assemblies, the people did not murmur at it. None, 
excepting the deputies, complained. Public opinion did 
not support the Etats. The nation hoped nothing from 
them. One of the members of the Tiers, who was their 
historian, H. Bassin, confessed that the nation expected 
nothing from their pusillanimity and weakness ; and. in 
speaking of the Parliament, he added, " I pray to God to 
kindle and strengthen their courage, to produce more 
benefit for the poor people, than the Etats have done." 

So little was the respect, esteem and sympathy the 
Etats inspired, that whilst they were yet in debate, and 
about to vote the abolition of the paulette, the Parliament 
hastily assembled and protested against this decision, 
declaring they wished " to consult not only on the single 
subject of the paulette, but the kingdom ;*' thus usurping 
the prerogative of the representatives of the nation, and 
loudly proclaiming its wish to interfere in the Govern- 
ment, without any more care for the Etats, than if that 
body had not assembled, or been sitting in virtue of the 
powers they had from the electors. 

Although they had the majority in the Tiers, the Parlia- 
ment did not wish the nation to believe that good could 
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be effected by any other assembly than theirs, and four 
days after the closing of the Etats, they dared to use the 
following language to the King, Louis the Thirteenth : — 
" Sire, the Parliament takes the place of the Council of 
Princes and Barons, who formerly were near the person of 
the Kings, to add to their pomp ; to mark this, the princes 
and peers of France had always a deliberative voice in # 
the sittings, and they also verified the laws, ordinances, 
and edicts, the creation of offices, treaties of peace and 
other important affairs of the kingdom, and for which 
letters patent have been sent them to deliberate freely 
upon them and introduce reasonable modifications. It 
even sees that whatever is granted by our Etats-Generaux, 
ought to be verified in your Court, because it is*the place of 
your royal throne, and the seat of your sovereign justice." 

Thus the Parliament formally told the King and France, 
I alone govern. You oh King, you oh France, you can 
do nothing without my consent — what you decide, vote, or 
decree, I can modify, change, or break. All power flows 
from me and from me alone ! 

Well, be it so ! Let us see this power at work! Let us 
study whether it has any feeling, intelligence or pa- 
triotism ! 

These remonstrances to the King were followed by the 
raising of the bucklers of Princes and Protestants. It cost 
six millions to buy over the chiefs and appease the 
troubles ; but to the wretchedness of the ravaged coun- 
tries, what remedy did they bring? 

In 1618, conformably to the votes of the Etats- 
Generaux of 1614, and by the wish of all France, the 
King introduced an edict, which reduced the pensions 
from six millions to three, at most ; diminished the 
expenses of his household to what they had been in 1610, 
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and suppressed the venality and transfer of offices in 
the court and army, interdicted private persons having 
guns and arms in their houses, and lastly, abolished the 
paulette. This was quite a revolution, that would have 
insured the safety and prosperity of Trance. But the 
Parliament refused to register an edict which would de- 
prive some of its members of the proprietorship of their 
offices, and such were its clamours and menaces, that 
the Government alarmed, drew back, and this wise and 
patriotic edict which would have been a benefit to France, 
could not be executed ! 

And, nevertheless, this venality of offices, to which Par- 
liament sacrificed the prosperity of the country, sapped 
the good opinion of the public. The magistrates and 
judges of all orders who had purchased their offices at a 
high price, were obliged to live honourably, and having 
been at such heavy expense, they made the unfortunate 
suitors pay what they called their fees, that is to say, 
enormous sums to attend to their business and adjudicate 
on them. The fable of the oyster and the shells is a 
truth. It too often happened that the latter were ruined 
by the judges and procureurs, even before the suit was 
brought to judgment. But the abolition of the paulette, 
which would have put an end to all these abuses, deprived 
the magistrates of the right of bequeathing their offices to 
their sons, or of selling them, and the Parliament would 
have lost by it at the same time its political preponderance 
and its nobility of the robe, which it pretended took the 
place of the nobility of the sword. 

Let France perish rather than a blow be struck against 
the pride and ambition of those associations, which, after 
being called in the preceding century Etats-Generaux, 
au petit pied, presumed in the 17th century to verify, 
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change, or break, what the Etats-Generaux decided on, 
and assumed the exclusive right of making laws, and 
applying them ! 

The narrow-minded egotistical chicanery, that animated 
them shewed itself at two intervals in all its repulsive de- 
formity, under Henry the Fourth, after the taking of 
Amiens, and under Louis the Thirteenth, after the taking 
of Corbie. The Spaniards were five and twenty hours 
off the capital; and Paris unguarded, without an army, 
with the provinces divided and filled with the hatred of 
parties; if they had -entered Paris, France was ruined. 
The dream of Philip the Second, and of the Leaguers 
would have been realized, and dismembered France would 
have become a Spanish possession. 

Well ! in these critical circumstances when the King, 
declaring the country in danger, made an appeal to their 
devotion and patriotism, and levied a tax to purchase arras, 
ammunition and provisions, in fact what was necessary to 
sustain the army of volunteers who hastened to repulse 
the enemy ; at this moment, at two periods, the one under 
Henry the Fourth, and the other in the reign of Louis the 
Thirteenth, the Parliament refused to register these pecu- 
niary edicts, that is to say, they refused the King the means 
of saving the country, and pushed their folly so far, as to 
profit by this danger of destruction to make virulent re- 
monstrances. Little did it matter that the Spaniards were 
almost at the walls of Paris, the revolt burst forth. Henry 
the Fourth and Richelieu were both supreme in patriotism 
and energy; they, repressed the Parliament, stifled the revolt 
and retook Amiens and Corbie ; France was saved then by 
the devotion of a great King, and later by that of a great 
minister. M. Caillet* wrote, " The Parliament of Brit- 

. * The administration of France under the ministry of Cardinal Richelieu. 
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tany sacrificed to its personal interests, not only the 
general good of France, but that of the provinces ; and 
rendered abortive one of the first projects conceived by 
Richelieu that of forming our colonial commerce ;" that 
is to say the establishment of an Indian company, and 
the colonization of America and Hindostan by the French: 

The Parliament of Grenoble did still more ! It dared to 
stop the provisioning of our army in Italy. It excited the 
people, who pillaged the corn destined to feed our soldiers 
then before the enemy. 

This was the patriotism of the Parliament, each time 
that directly, or indirectly, it could serveits interests, its pri- 
vileges or its pride. Shall I now show their political con- 
tradiction ? Shall I say that by their passions they kept 
alive the rivalries of the provinces, and prevented union in 
France ? Shall I say that by their remonstrances they 
excited the unfortunate people in the towns to revolt, and 
afterwards abandoned them ? Shall I relate how the Par- 
liament of Toulouse opposed the tax on liquors, or how the 
Parliament of Rouen opposed the tax on salt and other 
taxes, under pretext that it was contrary to the privi- 
leges of the provinces ? Shall I show finally the local in- 
surrections of the pitiful bare-footed wretches, and the 
terrible reprisals which were exercised upon them, and the 
pusillanimity of the Parliaments, frightened and perplexed 
by the revolts which they had doubtless excited, and by the 
evils they had created without foreseeing the consequences. 

Ah! Richelieu was quite right, when, in 1628, explain- 
ing to the King the noble motives of his policy, he said 
that he wished "to carry into execution the internal 
reforms he had promised, to succour the people, and abase 
the Parliament, which by a pretended sovereignty daily 
opposed the good of the kingdom." 

N 
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But in the heroic struggle, which this great minister bus-? 
tained alone against all the enemies of France, within and 
without the kingdom, against the usurpations of Parlia- 
ment and of the nobles, and the revolts and treason of the 
great Seigneurs, and even against Spain and Austria, in 
this heroic and desperate struggle, in which not only thft 
power of the minister, but the crown of a king and the 
existence of France was at stake, Richelieu sought every- 
where for support. Strong in his patriotism, he hoped to 
find it in the nation. Not daring to convoke the Etataf 
Generaux, because those of 1614 had fallen so miserably 
under the indifference of the people, and the hatred of the 
nobles, he attempted to convoke the Assembly of the 
Notables. He hoped to animate them with his love of their 
country, to attract them by the reforms he projected, 
by the greatness and glory he wished to give France. Did 
he succeed? These abridged Etats Oeneraux, these na- 
tional assemblies, few and select in number, did they com- 
prehend the great minister, and ip. default of political 
intelligence did they at least profess patriotism ? 

The great evil I have already said, and I now repeat, was 
the disorder of the finances; it was the evil by which 
one day the ancient monarchy would be destroyed. All 
the great ministers applied themselves to it ; Sully, Riche- 
lieu, Colbert. In 1618, the Government announced to the 
Notables that they would suppress the paulette, and that 
they equally wished to suppress the venality of all officials 
and offices, and requested the Notables to consult as to 
the means of filling up the deficit, that would result 
in the public treasury. The assembly declared, " that it 
could not give the King advice on this question, and prayed 
of him to excuse them." 
Thus the Notables dared not point out or destroy the 
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abuses. The people were overwhelmed with taxes, never- 
theless the treasury was empty, the Crown did not receive 
half the sum that was paid to the collectors ; and by whom 
were these sums paid ? by the poor country people, the pea- 
sants, and that upon the arbitrary will of the assessors. 

They could easily have acted like Sully, have diminished 
the taxes that weighed heaviest on the people, and never- 
theless have increased the revenues of the state. To d+ 
this it only required that the taxes should be equally distri- 
buted, and paid by all ! Yes, but there was the difficulty. 
All the principal persons, nobles, priests or members of the 
sovereign courts were exempt from taxes, and think you> 
they would consent to abolish the abuses by which, they 
lived. . . '• The notables had no advice to give on this 
point." 

Sut Richelieu was firm. Why ? Because all the great 
projects he had conceived would be abortive without 
money. To reunite Bochelle and the Protestants to 
France, to prevent the great nobles rendering themselves 
independent, and to prevent the dismemberment of France* 
to lower Austria and Spain, and secure our frontiers,, 
money must be had, and that always failed. What despaii? 
it must have caused the Cardinal, to waste his energiea 
daily in such paltry struggles, and always to be checked, be* 
cause the treasury was empty, and that when the people 
were so oppressed with taxes that they were reduced to the 
greatest misery, and might at any moment be goaded to 
revolt, preferring rather to be aUin by the soldiery, to dying, 
of hunger. 

Again, in 1620, Richelieu convoked a new assembly of 
notables, composed of seven bishops, twelve nobles, and 
twenty-nine officers of justice and finance, all presidents 
or procureurs generals of sovereign courts. First he de- 

n 2 
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manded the institution of a court of inquiry, which in the 
name of the King should travel successively through- 
out the kingdom, rendering even and impartial justice, 
attacking all abuses, all prevaricators, all fomentors of 
disorder and civil war, all traitors. . . . This the 
assembly of notables refused. Each Parliament in the 
extent of its jurisdiction could form a court of inquiry. 
Hence the Cardinal could not attack the abuses by which 
the magistrates lived, unity of the legislation could not be 
obtained; and disarmed royalty could only strike the 
guilty and treacherous by creating an extraordinary com- 
mission. Richelieu did not hesitate. He sacrificed his 
popularity to it, and nearly sacrificed his honour. In those 
who expiated on the scaffold the crime of having treated 
with Spain, and of having wished to deliver up our provinces 
to its rule, the misguided nation only saw victims of the 
personal vengeance of the Cardinal. As he could not 
obtain from the assembly of notables reform in the 
legislature, Richelieu did not hesitate in demanding it in 
the finances. Its urgency was so evident, the necessity 
so imperious, that it appeared difficult this time to fail. 
He impressed on them, that the poor who paid the greater 
proportion of the taxes, ought for the future to be relieved. 
The inspiration of the thought animated the minister. M. 
Chevalier, president of the Cours des aides, then formally, 
demanded, that the taxes should be real, that is to say, 
that all the privileged nobles and bourgeois, who till then 
had been exempt, should be called on to contribute to- 
wards the expenses of the state. It was the first time that 
such a proposition was made at the instigation of the 
Crown, to a National Assembly. How did the notables 
respond to it? They declared this proposition to be dan- 
gerous, and refused consequently to deliberate on it. 
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And nevertheless, the misery of the people was hor- 
rible. The Provincial Etats, especially that of Normandy, 
constantly exposed the distress of the conntry. "We 
shudder with horror at the aspect and misery of the poor 
peasants. We have seen some of them the preceding 
year, rush on death through despair, at the charges they 
could not meet ; others who existed from resignation rather 
than from pleasure, as a means of preserving life, . . fed 
on grass and lived on roots." 

Richelieu, not finding the support he had expected in the 
representatives of the nation, resolved to go on and labour 
alone, to save France from enemies within and without. In 
1629 was issued an edict, which, according to M. H. Martin, 
met the wishes of all the nation. This edict embraced all, 
the clergy, nobility, jurisdiction, administration, commerce, 
navy and army ; it ordained amongst other things that the 
nobles should restore the rights of common. (M. H. Martin 
in his history of France, volume the tenth, makes a remark 
on this subject, " that in England, on the contrary at the 
same epoch, they hanged the peasants who defended or 
repossessed themselves of their rights of common, or the 
free pasture grounds stolen from them by the rich.") In 
the army the pay was increased, the soldiers could rise to the 
rank of captain ; " and higher still if worthy of it." "A pro- 
hibition was made against levying taxes without the order 
and consent of the King. Well ! the Parliament, discon- 
tented with certain articles, which corrected the abuses by 
which its members profited, refused to register the royal 
edict, made remonstrances, and by the studied inertness of 
its resistance, by its railleries and calumnies, prevented the 
government from realizing the great reforms solicited by 
the whole nation, and decreed by the King. Thus, at all 
epochs of our history, the unity of France, the progress 
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and welfare of the inferior daises, their enfranchisement, 
and the development of the democratic spirit, emanated 
from the Crown, resistance came from the privileged orders. 
And remark that this resistance naturally led the people to 
place confidence only in the sovereign, and to separate his 
cause from that of the nobles and Parliaments, which had 
so often betrayed them. So that each blow struck by the 
chief of the state, at the privileged bodies, was a national 
benefit, and thus France was naturally drawn towards 
the absolute monarchy, of which Richelieu founded the 
basis, and the power of which Louis the Fourteenth unfor- 
tunately exaggerated, and forgot the democratic origin. 

Such were the divisions in France, the little patriotism 
in the privileged classes, and rivalry in the provinces, that 
the unity of the country, its prosperity and power, only 
existed through the strong and omnipotent will of the 
sovereign. Centralization was then necessary. It was 
called for by the wish of all intelligent men, who placed 
the great interests of the country above their sordid 
passions. This alone would insure the safety of France. 
Some complain of this excessive centralization, but 
it has made us what we are. Without it we could 
not exist as a nation. Force alone would not suffice to 
prevent the dismemberment of France, and to put an end 
to the enmities between the provinces, the usurpations of 
Parliament, the violence, exactions and rebellion of the 
nobility, and the intolerable misery of the people. I have 
said and proved to satiety with undeniable testimony, ex- 
tracted from aU our histories, that the feudalism which 
had been destroyed aspired to reinstate itself. What do I 
say !• — it was reconstituted with the great governments of 
the provinces. Each government, within its limits, exer- 
cised an almost absolute power, levying taxes at will, stay- 
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ing the course of justice, and by turnip forcing the King to 
pay for a doubtful neutrality, or for the expenses of the 
civil war which they had made. In the country, without 
the Etats there was no controul over the governor, no 
obstacle stopped him. In the districts of the Etats, they 
connived with the representatives of the provinces, who 
not only constantly levied taxes arbitrarily, but divided 
them according to their will. 

To restrain by force and by energetic government all 
the ambitious who unhappily supported themselves by the 
rivalries of the provinces, could only bring a momentary 
remedy to the evil, but did not remove it. Whenever a 
weak King or a minor reigned, divisions reappeared, and 
with them extortion, tyranny, and the misery of the people, 
a misery that was excessive, unbounded, and intolerable. 
The governors and Parliament, feigned to uphold the pri- 
vileges of their provinces, and to contend for those privi- 
leges, and thus constantly endangered the unity, and 
consequently the existence of France. The misfortune 
was that the provincial spirit was so deeply rooted in the 
masses, that they were easily roused into rebellion by the 
statement that their privileges were going to be attacked. 
The populace strongly wished to remain French, but on 
condition, that they above all should preserve the distinc- 
tive character of their respective nationalities, of Brittany, 
Languedoc, Dauphine, Guyenne, &c. 

It was not therefore by force alone that the populace 
could be restrained ; the provincial spirit that animated 
them must first of aU be destroyed, and they must be 
united in a common centre and made French, and only 
French, and lastly they must be taught to love France 
above all, and before all. 
This was the work of centralization, a work necessary, 
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imperious, fatal, eminently national and patriotic. Be- 
cause this work could only be done by the sovereign, or 
the national assembly, I have accumulated proofs, and 
hope that in this respect there can rest no doubt on the 
minds of my readers, — I have accumulated proofs to de- 
monstrate that in every century, the Etats Generaux had 
been so divided by the selfish struggles of castes, orders, 
privileged bodies and of the provinces, that it would have 
been impossible for them ever to have founded anything, 
and that they only terminated in ridiculous incapacity or 
disastrous civil wars. The Crown then alone could attempt 
centralization, and insure its success, not only by force of 
arms, but by the unity of administration and justice. 

This glory belongs to Richelieu. He succeeded by his 
inflexible, inexorable genius. Being without fear, he was 
without pity. He struck even to the very steps of the 
throne, and to the mother, the wife, and brother of the 
King. " To believe," he dared to say in his Memoirs, €€ to 
believe that being the King's brother, or a prince of the 
blood, will with impunity allow them to disturb the 
kingdom is to deceive themselves. The sons, brothers, 
and other relatives of the King are equally subject to the 
laws." Striking so high at those who conspired against the 
repose and grandeur of France, he did not spare the nobles 
or great seigneurs. He razed their chateaux and their 
fortresses, and had one of the most illustrious, a Montmo- 
rency, decapitated for the crime of treason. He destroyed 
pitilessly all the petty tyrants, nobles, or bourgeois, who 
crushed and starved the people. He energetically united 
all the provinces, till then so divided and inimical; he 
restrained them not only by force of arms, and the terror 
he inspired, he above all restrained them by giving them 
~i attendants, and placing by the side of, but above the Etats, 
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governors-general of the Parliaments, King's men, all ani- 
mated by the same spirit of patriotism, and labouring in- 
cessantly to destroy the local privileges, customs, manners, 
rivalries and hatreds of the provinces, and to substitute for 
all these unity of administration and jurisdiction, the greater 
interest and love of country I 

And it may here be permitted to me, who have the 
honour to belong to the administration, to testify publicly 
and with pride to the services thus rendered ! 

M. H. Martin accuses him of having contributed " more 
than any one else to stifle all free will, all vitality in the 
provinces." But this vitality, this isolated spontaneity, 
these narrow-minded and silly rivalries, these dreams of 
distinct nationalities were precisely what facilitated civil 
wars, and constantly placed France within a hair's breadth 
of ruin. 

When the Protestants wished to form an independent 
state beyond the Loire, a republic similar to that of the 
Low Countries; 

When the provinces refused to destroy their lines of in- 
terior custom-houses, and thus opposed the most fetal im- 
pediment to the development of commerce and industry ; 

When the great nobles in their governments levied 
taxes, assembled armies, revolted and formed alliances with 
Spain or Austria ; 

When the Parliaments refused to register edicts which 
would have benefited the people, because they attacked 
as they declared, their interests, or violated the liberties of 
the provinces ; 

When at every change of reign, and every minority, 
France, torn by civil war, was left open on all sides to 
foreign invasion ; 

When the people suffered the most frightful misery, the 
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most odious tyranny, constantly seeing their fields ravaged 
by the soldiers of the revolted nobles, and the little they 
possessed carried off by the collectors, charged with levying 
the taxes, which so heavily pressed upon them, and which 
the bourgeois of the towns were free from, as were the clergy 
and nobility : 

When Prance was daily checked in her development, me- 
naced in her existence, always on the point of dismembering 
itself, and perishing : — Whence came so many causes of ruin 
and death ? . . . From whence, if not from the deplorable 
spirit of provincial rivalries, and the mad dream of being 
a Breton, of Languedoc, or a Burgundian, before being 
French. 

One of the greatest acts accomplished by the National 
Assembly in 1789, was the destruction of these distinctions, 
these struggles, rivalries, and egotisms for ever. The day 
when there were no more provinces, civil wars were ren- 
dered almost impossible in France. 

Well ! the provinces have disappeared, vanquished by the 
centralization of administrative affairs, and the creation of 
superintendants, and it is to Richelieu that France owes 
this benefit. 

He did much for her, he wished to do still more. 

In 1629 a royal edict ordained : 

'• It is prohibited for nobles to receive in their houses, 
or give any aid to criminals or culprits. 

st It is forbidden to levy, or assemble armed men without 
our knowledge. 

" It is forbidden to all governors, captains of fortresses, 
seigneurs, or gentlemen to exact from our subjects any pro- 
visions, or money, or to put them to any statute labour. 

" The nobles are forbidden to usurp the village com- 
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inon rights, or use them for their own profit, or sell, pledge, 
or lease them for life. 

" All governors, gentlemen, and others of whatever qua- 
lity they may be, are forbidden to raise any impediment to 
the administration of justice, or to interfere in the depart* 
ment of our taxes." 

It is true that the Parliament at Paris refused to register 
this edict, but Richelieu did not the less persist in carrying 
it into execution, and some years later, in 1634, he corn- 
pleted it by new reforms. 

" He ordained that the principal officers of the King 
should go to the districts and parishes, to examine the 
claims of those who assert they are exempt from taxes. 

" Any one born a commoner, ennobled even for twenty 
years shall be held liable to pay taxes, 

" There cannot be more than two persons in each parish 
exempt from taxes. 

" Ecclesiastics,nobles and bourgeois of Paris and of Lyons, 
will not be exempt from taxes for more than one estate. 

"As to the towns and villages exempt from taxes, the 
King's council will consider what it will be best to do." 

Afterwards, concerning himself with paternal solicitude 
for the country people, knowing the yoke that weighed 
most on them, and their inability to resist it, Richelieu 
himself undertook their defence, and watching over their 
interest, declared that even should the parishes improperly 
exempt persons from taxes, the latter should pay none the 
less ; and he forbade the collectors, under pain of death, to 
seize on bread, bed or implements of labour, or to remove 
the windows or doors of the unfortunates who could not 
pay the taxes, and he further ordained the augmentation 
of the taxes in towns and boroughs, to the exemption of 
the villages. Yet this royal edict, which set forth so glar- 
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ingly all the frightful abuses of the ancient social state of 
France, this edict could not be executed. 

All those who profited by those abuses, nobles and bour- 
geoisie, priests and laymen, magistrates and officers, towns 
and castles, all the privileged raised such clamours, opposed 
it with such determination, and menaced the state with sip 
many disorders, insurrections and civil wars, that Riche- 
lieu, notwithstanding his energy, inflexible courage and 
iron will, was not strong enough to enfranchise the people 
and destroy these iniquities. Oh ! I can well imagine the 
joy, the delirium that burst forth in the Court among the 
nobility, and in the Parliament when this great man died ; 
I can figure to myself also, alas ! the fires lighted in the 
provinces, by the people of the towns and of the country . • 
Richelieu loved his country too much to be understood. 
He, who at his last hour could say, "I have never had any 
other enemies than those of my country " With what 
hatred, what calumny, was he not pursued, and with what 
ingratitude the nation repaid him for his devotion and 
patriotism ! The Cardinal dead, it seemed they could 
breathe with more ease. Had he not, in fact, attacked all 
the privileges of the nobility, razed their c&stles and reduced 
them to obedience, and reminded the Parliaments that 
they were only courts of justice ? Had he not sought to 
suppress the venality of the offices by which the magistrates 
lived, the fiscal and tyrannical extortion by which the 
nobles and farmers of the public revenue existed ? Had 
he not wished to force the clergy and nobility, the Parlia- 
ment and the haute bourgeoisie to pay taxes v ? lastly, had 
he not energetically taken upon himself the defence of 
the peasantry against their oppressors, of France against 
ambition and treason; had he not destroyed all pri- 
vileges, all opposition, all factions, and selfish egotisms, 
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and in this manner made France so powerful and great, 
that she was about to become the arbiter of nations ? 

u When your Majesty ," said Richelieu in his political 
testament, « resolved to give me admittance into your coun- 
cils ... I can with truth say, that the Huguenots divided 
the state with you, that the nobles conducted themselves 
as if they were not your subjects, and the most powerful 
governors of provinces as if they were sovereigns in their 
districts. Foreign alliances were despised, private interest^ 
preferred to those of the public. 

" I promised your Majesty to employ all my industry, and 
all the authority you were pleased to give me, to ruin the 
Huguenot party, to lower the pride of the nobles, to reduce 
all your subjects to obedience, and to raise your name in 
foreign nations, to the position it ought to occupy." 

Richelieu kept his word, and as he himself said, by the 
success he obtained, " he justified to posterity the firmness 
with which he had pursued his object." 

But scarcely was he dead, hardly had the regency of 
Anne of Austria been proclaimed, when all those who lived 
upon those privileges, or aspired to erect a state within the 
state, and to convert their departments into sovereignties, 
attempted to destroy the work of the great minister. They 
strove to break the unity of France, to destroy its centra- 
lization, and return to the ancient abuses ; feudalism for 
the nobles, for the Parliament the government of public 
affairs, absolute independence for the towns, and federalism 
for the provinces, that is to say degradation if not ruin to 
France. Such was the work of the Fronde. 

There are writers, and some of the best too, who have 
allowed themselves to be misled by the fantastic changes 
of this serio-comic drama, and by the strange characters 
these events brought to light. For myself, I confess, my 
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heart bleed* every time I read these sad and shameful 
pages of our history . 

All those who took part in the Fronde lost some 
portion of their honour; all were abased, Parliament 
equally with princes, the women as well as the men. 
Cond6, the conqueror of Rocroy, Fxibourg, and Norde- 
lingen, dishonoured himself. He became no more than a 
ridiculous cruel bully, the real and worthy chief of those 
blunderers who— Richelieu dead — believed they had only 
to throw themselves on France, to plunder, dismember, 
and destroy her. The rival of Cond6 was Gondi. This 
intriguing and petulant abt>6, without morality or religion, 
equally frequenting streets and byways, churches, palaces, 
and ladies' cabinets, strove to be at the same the king of 
the canaille, the lover of every woman, the cardinal pri- 
mate of France, and the successor of Richelieu, 

Between these two egotistic fools the Parliament threw 
itself blindly, with feverish ambition and indescribable 
levity, and a gravity of appearance all the more absurd 
that it only served to place throroughly in relief the 
empty, narrow, pedantic minds of those emancipated 
scholars, as they are well named by Michelet. I thank 
God I am not compelled by the subject I am treating to 
relate all concerning this era of madness and infamy, nor 
to describe all the captains upon stilts, " making, for the 
beautiful eyes of their mistresses, war with kings, and 
swearing to do so with gods !" nor to repeat the exploits; 
of those intriguing, silly, amorous women, roaming through 
the high roads in search of adventures, without modesty, 
pity, or heart — heroines of romance, who entered towns 
by a breach in the walls at the head of their regiments, 
and gave the signal for massacre, ' and when the streets 
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they traversed were too much encumbered by the dead 
and dying, tranquilly put their heads out at the opposite 
coach window from disgust and not from pity, 

I must, however, relate how the spirit of the preceding 
age animated the seventeenth century. I must recount with 
what danger the rivalries of caste and the ambition of the 
nobles and Parliament menaced the country, and how its 
safety was entirely due to that work of monarchical cen- 
tralization so energetically founded by Richelieu. 

It was the Parliament that gave the signal for the 
civil war. Richelieu and Louis the Thirteenth were 
scarcely dead, when it breathed, then spoke aloud. It 
thought itself the master, the sovereign of France. Its 
first act was to violate the will of the dead king. On this 
occasion, as a matter of course, magnificent speeches were 
made. The Counsellor Gayant, amongst others, ex- 
claimed — 

" I hate these absolute monarchs — these kings of un- 
limited power, of free will !" 

They spoke much of liberty, and of the ministers of 
ancient tyranny. To be briefi the scholars took their fill 
of it, and the first use they made of their power was to 
nominate the Duke of Orleans lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. That prince, imbecile and cowardly, without 
heart or patriotism, whose life had been passed in betray- 
ing the King and his own Mends, in conspiring with Spain, 
and impeding all the measures proposed for the interest, 
glory, or prosperity of the nation. It was precisely all 
this that influenced the Parliament. As to convoking the 
Etats or general assembly, no one thought of it. Parlia- 
ment, which spoke with such indignation of tyrants, 
and with so much love of liberty, did not imagine that 
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France could desire anything else than to see it exercise 
absolute power. A fault committed by the Queen Regent 
and Mazarin gave them momentarily possession of it. 

The annual tax of the paulette expired in 1648. The 
royal edict which renewed it directed that there should bo 
a deduction made of four years' salaries of the officers of 
the sovereign courts. These courts at once united to 
wrest from the Queen Regent the gratuitous support of 
their privileges. Weak as he was, it must be acknowledged 
that Mazarin was imprudent in issuing this edict. To 
attack thus the pockets of these companies, who affected 
to be, and who called themselves, sovereign, and under this 
title sought to govern the kingdom. They answered by a 
bold and revolutionary act, by which they involved them- 
selves rashly and blindly, without knowing either who 
would support them or how far it would lead them. They 
each nominated fifteen deputies — in all, sixty — not only to 
apply themselves to the gratuitous maintenance of the 
possession of their offices, but also to the reformation of 
the kingdom. 

The kingdom was badly administered, badly governed. 
The deputies of the sovereign courts were going to put all 
in good order, and, in short, to show France what benefit, 
prosperity, and glory a Parliamentary government could 
give it. 

The first thing decreed was the abolition of the su- 
perintendants, that is to say, the re- establishment of 
absolute tyrannical power, without control or counter- 
poise of the grandees in their governments. With a 
stroke of a pen they undid the work of Richelieu, delivered 
the people anew to the arbitrary caprices of their go- 
vernors, and France to the divisions and internal struggles 
of the provinces with each other. 
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The first act of the sovereign courts was to usurp power. 
The second was worthy of the first. The treasury was 
empty ; money must be found to finish the war and 
remedy the fiscal abuses. For this there were two means. 
One very bold, just, and popular — that of Richelieu — to 
make the taxes real, that is to say, to oblige the nobility, 
clergy, and the bourgeoisie of the large towns to pay like 
the roturier of the country and small towns. The second 
method to remedy the defieit was that of Emery — to esta- 
blish octrois in all the principal towns. These were the 
two methods, the only means that could be adopted. A 
century later, they would have saved the monarchy. The 
Parliament took good care to preserve its popularity. One 
of its members, Broussel, a ridiculous fool, of whom the 
people made a hero, proposed to remedy the deficit by 
diminishing a quarter of the taxes, be it understood, with- 
out establishing any other tax. One may judge with 
what transports of joy this was received by the Parliament, 
and the people all applauded so wise, prudent, and patriotic 
a measure. 

There were some hisses, some courageous protests, they 
even sang in praise of the new powers. 

" Messieurs, avant toutes choses, 
Afin d'afiermir notre cause, 
Qui ii 'est pas sans besoin d'appui, 
Nous concluerons tous aujourd'hui : 
Que l'on soulage la canaille, 
Que Ton remette un quart de taille, 
Que de nos pays desol£a. 
Les intendant8 soient rappeles." 



Quand le people sera pour nous, 
Sans doute qu'on filera doux. 



But the Parliament disdained these insults, it would 

o 
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willingly have answered, as a modern poet, Victor Hugo, 
answered his adversaries. 

" II n'a qu'a te lever pour coavrir de son ombre, 
A la fois tons vos fronts ; 
II n'a ga'a dire an mot pour coavrir vos voir gr&es." 

Become masters of France, the deputies of the sovereign 
courts seemed, in truth, to be seized with a vertigo. To 
counterbalance the. deficit they decreed bankruptcy. The 
chancellor, Seguier, having timidly remarked that it was a 
breach of public faith, the president, Le Coigneur, dared 
to reply, " that after having so often broken their word to 
all the honourable men in the kingdom, he was astonished 
they made any difficulty in breaking it to a hundred thou- 
sand rascals, who had robbed the King, and enriched them- 
selves with the spoils of the people."* In consequence 
they decreed that no advances made to the State should 
be reimbursed. This was an odious spoliation, nay, it was 
more, it was the destruction of the credit of France* 
But these worthy parliaments did not hesitate. They who 
had in so revolutionary a manner seized the reins of 
power, because it had been decreed as a condition to the 
maintenance of their hereditary property in their offices, 
that they should not receive any salary for four years, 
their first act was to ruin and rob those unfortunates who 
trusting in the honour of France, had lent their fortune 
to her. 

This is what they did for the reform of the State; 
these noble deputies of the sovereign courts, met in revo- 
lutionary assembly, to found on equitable basis, the liberty 
and prosperity of the French nation. 

And as they wished to provide against change of for- 
tune, and insure the solidity and future of this parha- 

* M. de Sainte Aulaire's History of the Fronde. 
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mentary government, the deputies " forbid the levying of 
any imposition and taxes, except by virtue of edicts verified 
by the sovereign courts, under pain of death." They also 
declared "that for the future no office of judicature or of 
finance could be created without their consent, and that 
no change could be made in the ancient establishment of 
companies." 

It is necessary[to at once make known the effect of these 
decrees. The position of the -parliamentary counsellors 
quickly mounted when the returns were given in, from 
sixty thousand francs to four hundred thousand francs. 
You see these' worthy deputies who had usurped the reins 
of power, thoroughly understood their own interests. 

And by what right did these sixty deputies pretend to 
exercise absolute power? Was it not the King who had 
nominated these counsellors ; was it not in the name of 
royalty they exercised jurisdiction ? Was it not solely to 
render justice, that the King had chosen them ? What 
were they then in the nation ? A caste apart, privileged ; 
a nobility also, a nobility of the robe who bought their 
offices, who lived apart from the nation they represented, 
say their defenders, forty-five thousand persons in a country 
that counted twenty millions of inhabitants ! 

Ungrateful towards royalty, they equally deceived the 
people. Alas! with that word liberty, they always de- 
ceive. For royalty they sought to substitute the tyranny 
of an assembly of officers of finance and judicature, who 
had either purchased or inherited their places, all strangers 
to the business of mankind, and equally so to the manage- 
ment of public affairs ; an occult power, anonymous, irre- 
sponsible, selfish, haughty, proud, inflexible, apart from 
the nation of which they shared neither the interests, the 
generous passions, nor even the manner and customs. 

o2 
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These grave judges, of rigid, but pedaatic manners, 
folding themselves in their ermine mantles, called th^m- 
selves a Senate, a cenacle of Kings, and fall of envy of 
the nobility of the sword, and contempt of the rofcure, 
these judges, living on the fees paid by the suitors they 
ruined, believed themselves the autocrats of France. 

And they did not see, the fools ! that they would be 
crushed in the struggle; that the princes and powerful 
nobles, and the ladies who. hastened to the Hotel de Yille 
to join them, only agreed to take advantage of their 
services, to dismember and pillage France more readily. 

They did not see, the unfortunates ! that the people who 
carried the imbecile Broussel in triumph, were soon to 
become the puppet of the ambitious coadjutor, of the 
Prince de Conde, and were soon to attempt to re-establish 
the reign of terror and of socialism. The history of 
Marcel, Caboche, and the League, did not enlighten them. 
But why should I condemn them, when we ourselves 
will not remember, I do not say past centuries, but the 
facts of which we have been the witnesses, perhaps the 
victims? Man is made thus. Instead of living on re- 
membrances, he lives on hope. He passes on from 
deception to deception, the blinded puppet of his passions, 
and miserably proud, despises the teaching of the past, and 
always believes, in the beautiful words of the poet, " to- 
morrow is his own." 

The Parliament believed it, when it traversed the streets 
of Paris, saluted by the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
people. Giddiness seized it, it gave the first signal of civil 
war, it ordered all the keepers of the royal properly tp 
empty their coffers into the chests of the Hotel de Ville, 
and to maintain the army it had raised, levied a tax of a % 
hundred and fifty francs on each Porte cochere, and ano- 
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ther of thirty francs on each shop. For it is the fate of 
all revolutions to rtrin the owners of property and the in- 
dustrious, and to increase the misery of the people. What 
did the Parliament want? The banners of the troops 
borte rc QuerimUs regem nostrum." We seek our King. 
The Parliament could not exist with or without royalty. 
Without the King it was nothing, but with the King it 
was nothing as a political body. It dreamed, as others 
have also since dreamed ! that there should be a nominal 
King without strength or power, under whose name it 
might despotically govern France. To obtain this chi- 
mera it organized itself as a convention, and by its side 
created the commune of Paris. In this, 1793, was inspired 
by the Fronde. The Parliament successively issued 
decrees, for the payment of the public tolls into the Hotel 
de Ville, and for levying men at arms, and forbidding all 
captains and soldiers to approach within twenty leagues of 
Paris, it enjoined all towns, boroughs and communes to 
attack them ; and moreover, declared Mazarin to be an 
enemy to the King and state. 

These various decrees terminated thus : " It is enjoined 
on the provost of merchants and on the sheriffs, to see these 
orders put into execution/' and the ordinances of the town 
bore " in conformity with the decree of our Lords of the 
Court of Parliament." 

They really believed themselves the Lords of France. 
They wrote to divers provincial Parliaments to join them, 
and the court wishing to make an appeal to the real repre- 
sentatives of the country, the Etats Generaux, the bour- 
geoisie everywhere refused to name deputies. The Parlia- 
ment of Brittany, went even so far as to issue a decree, 
forbidding the convocation of the Etats Generaux or the 
Provincial Etats; "They should only be assembled by 
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letters patent, certified by the Parliament, and should 
be then committed to the keepers of the Provincial Etats ; 
" it is forbidden to all persons of whatever quality or condi- 
tion, to meet or assemble under any colour of such Etats*" 
The Paris Parliament went further, interrogated by that of 
Rouen, as to what it were best to do on the subject of 
convoking the Etats Generaux, " it replied that Parliaments 
never sent deputies to the Etats Generaux, holding a 
higher rank than them, and being judges of their measures, 
and acting the part of mediators between the people and 
the king." — (M. Chereul— On the administration of Louis, 
the Fourteenth.) 

All that was done, says M. A. Thierry was some in- 
complete elections, and the assembling of Etats was. 
postponed to an indefinite period. After two years, at. 
the instance of the nobles, they were again convoked with 
a fresh choice of deputies for the 8th of September, 1651. 
But this time, as on the previous occasion, the elections,, 
especially those of the tiers etats, did not take place in every 
part of France. The Parliament did not want the Etats. 
Generaux. What it understood by liberty, was, that the 
power should be vested in it, and it alone. Ambition has, 
ever understood the word liberty in the same manner at 
all epochs, whatever might be the name with which was* 
decorated the government improvised. 

Well ! do you know what this Parliament did ? It 
abandoned the country to all the horrors of domestic 
and foreign warfare. The Archduke Leopold, profiting 
by our dissensions, penetrated into the heart of France. 
Turenne the best and noblest of our generals accompanied 
him. The envoy of the Duke, a Spaniard, entered Paris ; 
he was received with cries of long live the Princes ! he 
there declared that he came to offer, that is to dictate the 
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conditions of peace, and that if Cardinal Mazarin refused 
them, the Archduke would advance at the head of an innu- 
merable army, and pitilessly give up the town to fire and 
sword. The Parliament was in extremities, equally inca- 
pable of making peace or war, of driving the Spaniards out 
of the kingdom, of pacifying France, of carrying on the ad- 
ministration or of governing. Then all at once, quite sud- 
denly, the illusion was dispelled, the nation's eyes were 
opened, at length it understood and said, that affairs of 
war would never be conducted in an orderly manner by so 
great a body. That men of law were better able to manage 
a process than to conduct a government. 

And these madmen, who to pander to their pride, and to 
maintain their usurpations imagined themselves able to 
rouse and appease the people at will, were as ever the first 
victims of popular resentment. The Parliament of Boiv 
deaux narrowly escaped being massacred by the populace, 
who cried, Spain for ever ! It was only ?aved by the heroic 
conduct of the Princess of Conde\ At Paris the Parliament 
despised, insulted, lampooned, invaded by a party of fac- 
tious creatures, expelled from its place of meeting, expiated 
its reckless and culpable ambition by the death of several 
of its members. 

Eight hundred princes, dukes, and gentlemen, united to 
examine into the evils of the kingdom, to remedy the 
disorder of the state, to put an end to the violence and op- 
pression exercised during several centuries to the prejudice 
of the freedom, rights, and immunities of the gentry. Hey 
complained of the pride, the luxury of the citizens, in short 
they declared that the Parliament was instituted for the 
sole purpose of administering justice) and that it ought 
not to mix itself up with the affairs of the kingdom. 
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Conde expressed himself with still more violence. Being 
questioned as to his projects by the president, Nesmond, he 
answered him that " he was not obliged to give an account 
of his actions to a parcel of he knew not what, who might 
judge of it after their own fashion." For a short time this 
prince, depending on the mob, was master of Paris. He 
caused to be put to death the partisans of the Parliament, 
an assembly of six magistrates and six citizens from each 
quarter, who were deliberating at the Hotel de Ville. This 
massacre took place on the 4th July, 1652 ; the citizens 
defended themselves with heroic bravery. It was rumoured 
in Paris that the followers of Mazarin only were the objects 
of this attack, the parliamentarians rejoiced at it. The 
wife of Councillor Miron, the same who had caused the 
drums to be beaten on the day of the barricades, went about 
the streets laughing, and saying it was no great harm if a 
few of 'the followers of Mazarin were ill-treated by the 
people. It was the fashion then for women to mix them- 
selves up with public affairs, the ladies of the parliamentary 
party did not choose to cede to the princesses in manliness. 
But, at the moment Madame Miron was going on in this 
manner, filled with enthusiasm, explaining the cause of the 
report of fire-arms, which was heard in the direction of 
the Hotel de Ville, she saw a body of men draw near bear- 
ing a corpse on a hand-barrow ; they strove to keep her at 
a distance. Let me alone, she cried, it is a friend of Ma- 
zarin ! And, tearing herself from the grasp of those who 
held her, she came close to the barrow. Suddenly she 
grew pale, uttered a despairing cry, and fell back insen- 
sible. When she was raised she was an idiot, and she 
never recovered her senses. The corpse they were bearing 
was that of her husband, the Councillor Miron, assassinated 
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at the Hotel de Ville by that same populace, one of whose 
most beloved leaders he had been six years before. 

These were the lessons revolutions taught the ambitious. 

Decimated in numbers, the Parliament gave way under 
the influence of terror ; it decided after fifteen days noble 
resistance, it must be acknowledged, that during the cap- 
tivity of the King, the Duke of Orleans should be declared 
regent, and the Prince de Conde should be requested to 
accept the commandership-in-chief of the army ; that mis- 
sives should be sent to the provincial Parliaments to issue 
similar decrees, and to the provincial towns of the kingdom 
enjoining them to conform to them. 

Thus the Fronde, like the League, pressed onward in its 
scheme for surrendering the capital to the mob, and France 
to the princes. It re-established Federalism, by recog- 
nising the privilege of each Parliament to take part in 
public affairs; it re-established the feudal system by 
dividing France amongst the great nobles, who could within 
their several jurisdictions raise at discretion both subsidies 
and troops. 

And the mass of the people, unhappy wretches, what 
was to become of them in this turmoil of perverse ambi- 
tion, of civil contests and foreign wars? What dreadful 
wars ! " During fifty years," says Veillet, " neither harvest 
nor vintage. Men are met so weak that they creep along 
like lizards on a dung heap. They bury themselves in it at 
night like vermin, and exhibit themselves in the sun-light 
almost eaten up with worms. We see them lying in dis- 
gusting propinquity to the dead, without having the 
strength to creep away. And we have seen what we should 
not dare to mention had we not ourselves seen it, they eat 
their own arms and hands, and die in their dire despair/ 1 
(Michelet, Histoire de France, vol. ii.) Eight years after 
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the wars of the Fronde, the poor still ate the bodies of the 
animals cast in the gutter, and fought for them with the 
half starved dog ! 

So much for the Fronde. See to what the usurpation of 
the Parliament, and that infatuated popular enthusiasm, 
which in one night raised more than 1200 barricades, to 
cries of Liberty for ever ! had brought them. 

From fatigue, from misery, from disgust, and likewise 
from patriotism, it inevitably became necessary to return to 
royalty, to the work of centralisation and monarchical pre- 
ponderance undertaken by Richelieu. Brought up in the 
severe school of misfortune, Louis XIV. crushed all these 
instances of egotism, all these exhibitions of pride, all these 
miserable and shameful passions which had nearly ruined 
France for even He everywhere instituted unity. France 
suddenly recovered ; she became, I do not say merely the 
arbiter of Europe, she became its head and its heart. Her 
language was universally spoken, in her glory all humanity 
exulted ; all imitated her, all envied her, in every quarter 
was she beloved ! She was perhaps less artistic, less pro- 
digal of miracles than the France of the Renaissance, but 
she had a yet more universal character. With equal supe- 
riority did she traverse all the paths which God has traced 
out for the exercise of human intelligence. 

Strange contrast ! it was at the moment when royalty 
o gloriously established itself in France, when Louis XIV. 
arrived at the summit of his power ; it was at that same 
period that, in England, the aristocracy definitively tri- 
umphed over the regal power, and laid the foundation of an 
oligarchical government to endure for centuries. 

Under the powerful and energetic hand of the Tudor 
dynasty, the English nation seemed to have broken off all 
connection with the traditions of the past, and to have 
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abandoned those liberties for which she had so strenuously 
contested under the Norman and Flantagenet sway. 

But, as will be obvious to every circumspect mind, the 
concatenation of time and events was not broken or inter- 
rupted. England renovated in silence and repose her en- 
feebled powers, worn out by the long and sanguinary wars 
of the Roses. The aristocracy ruined and decimated, 
could no longer continue the work of its ancestry ; the 
citizens, scarcely emancipated by their fusion with the 
knights of the shire in the House of Commons, began to 
speak in an as yet unwonted manner, and, in a manner 
peculiarly characteristic of the English people, they slowly, 
coolly, but perseveringly began to measure their strength 
with the government of the kingdom. 

The Tudors made no false steps. With extreme saga- 
city, they were very cautious not to violate .too openly the 
ancient statutes, the Magna Charta. They never imposed 
fresh taxes without having recourse to the Parliament, 
and they made but little use of those expedients employed 
by their predecessors to procure money without a vote 
from the House of Commons. To deter the nation from 
the paths in which it trod before, to prevent it con- 
centrating its attention on the interior government of the 
country, the Tudors considerably extended its naval power 
and commercial influence, and at the same time interfered 
in all events which took place on the Continent. They 
assumed the position of arbiters of the destinies of Europe. 
In their internal government, they studied to manage 
with extreme care the pride of the English, avoiding all 
that could in any way encroach on public opinion or the 
ancient customs of the country. They had no standing 
army ; and such was, as we have seen, their ability, that 
during a century and a half, they imposed on the kingdom 
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a most inflexible tyranny, and ruled the people with a rod 
of iron without having in their pay one single regiment to 
guard and defend their palaces and their persons. 

But they were successful only, I repeat, because, whilst 
flattering the national pride by the preponderance which, 
they obtained for the British flag, they found themselves 
confronted by a ruined and decimated aristocracy, and by 
a citizen class which was only beginning to initiate itself 
into the management of public affairs. 

But after an eminently wise, pacific, and patriotic go- 
vernment which lasted 150 years, it happened that the 
Commons, whose commerce had prodigiously extended, 
possessed immense riches, and that having access to the 
House of Commons, it necessarily began to take a promi- 
nent and legitimate part in the government of the country. 
Perhaps, with a nation on the Continent, it would not 
have been thus. The bourgeoisie, inexperienced and 
unaccustomed to business, would have been incapable of 
exercising any power with judgment, and of preserving 
it with cool obstinacy. That which made the strength 
of the English citizens was not the immense wealth they 
had acquired during the glorious reign of the Tudors, it 
was the necessity of preserving this wealth. The English 
nation had multiplied her counting-houses in every part of 
the world, she had almost the monopoly of the maritime 
trade on the coasts of France and Flanders. She was 
therefore strongly interested in all the great questions that 
agitated the Continent. Private interest was intermixed 
closely and indissolubly with general interest. All that 
injured the maritime and commercial preponderance of 
England, and the legitimate influence which she exercised 
in the world equally injured the private fortunes of the 
citizens. It was not, therefore, from self-Jove, vanity, ar J 
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ambition that the citizens in the House of Commons inter- 
fered in public affairs ; it was from interest. All their 
fortunes were engaged in commercial transactions with 
the people of the Continent, and consequently it was not 
to be feared they would compromise these transactions by 
either frivolous or rash conduct, neither would they sacri- 
fice them by cowardice or incapacity. 

Thus, from the prosperity which England enjoyed 
during the sixteenth century, the citizens, thanks to the 
consideration accorded to a fortune honourably acquired, 
and to the maturity of their political tendencies, taught 
by their wants and private interests, the citizens, I repeat, 
naturally without a check or revolution, sought to take a 
greater share of their influence in the House of Commons, 
which, till then, had been possessed solely by the great 
barons. 

No division or rivalry of classes could happen. The 
separation between the nobility and the commons was * 
difficult to discern. If there is a country in the world in 
which the word aristocracy has a right to be, it is in Eng- 
land, where the grandson of a lord has no title, and the 
brother of one is only an honourable. There are amongst 
the untitled commoners many who are richer than the 
nobility (the House of Commons, in 1621, were three 
times richer than the House of Lords), a number, of them 
go back to the Norman conquerors, and proudly preserve 
the genealogy of their ancestors. Between the nobility 
and the commoners there are numerous familv alliances 
that daily cement the connexion. The daughter of a rich 
merchant might become a lady, duchess, or peeress; the: 
daughter of a nobleman,, the wife of a merchant. But 
these alliances are still more frequent between the country 
gentlemen and the merchants. Excepting the title of 
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baronet land knight, which the greater part of the dom^ 
rotonefs may aspire to be created, nothing separates the 
two classes of society, who daily contract new alliances. 
Thus, whilst the merchants, by the immense development 
of their wealth and their commercial relations with every 
nation on earth, were of necessity compelled to enter the 
House of Commons, and to exercise there a great and 
legitimate influence, far from being interfered with by the 
nobility, were, on the contrary, not only assisted but 
directed by the nobles and country gentlemen. 

In France, on the contrary, there was between the two 
classes a great rivalry of interests diametrically opposed to 
each other. The nobles were exempt from the burdens 
and personal taxes to which the bourgeoisie were subjected, 
and the line of social demarcation which separated them 
singularly and justly wounded the feelings of the com- 
mons. 

The Tudors well understood this union of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, so much to be feared 
by them. They knew how fresh was the .remembrance of 
past traditions ; they perceived the daily growth of the 
fortune and influence of the Commons ; and, as I have 
said, Elizabeth was obliged to take into consideration this 
spirit of independence, and to make excuses for, and with* 
draw an unpopular edict. 

Hand in hand with this social movement, a religious 
one, more violent, and in a very different manner dan- 
gerous to the royal power, took place. England had 
entirely thrown off the yoke of Rome, but she was still 
seeking a dogma, a precise law. Queen Elizabeth had 
sought to institute exterior forms closely resembling those 
of the Romish Church, and a clergy subject to the sove- 
reign will. A sect was formed, increasing every day, 
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professing hatred to all that could remind them of Ca- 
tholicism. As always takes place in parallel cases, perse* 
cation had the effect of strengthening and extending it. 
The mass of the people and the citizens of the towns 
adhered to it, and the Presbyterians rapidly became at 
least as numerotis as the Anglicans, who numbered in their 
body all the nobility of the kingdom. 

The Calvinists or Presbyterians detested the clergy, and 
particularly the episcopacy, which they regarded as an 
institution of the devil. They were thus led to range them- 
selves in opposition to, and to contend with, the Crown, 
which nominated the bishops, and energetically supported 
them. Besides, they found themselves irresistibly led to 
profess the same opinions in politics that they did in reli- 
gion. Not admitting any religious supremacy, looking 
upon the primates and bishops as heretics, they were very 
near refusing to admit any political supremacy, and deny* 
ing to the King the rights and privileges he exercised. 

The Anglican was therefore a royalist, whilst the Cal- 
vinist was in favour of a form of government either repub- 
lican or oligarchical. Under Elizabeth, common security 
united those parties to the Queen. The power of Philip 
the Second, the plots of the Catholics, the pretensions of 
Mary Stuart, the preponderance in France of the League, 
and the house of Guise, its projects of invasion and those 
of Spain, contributed alike to strengthen the bonds of 
union amongst the Protestants, to what sect soever they 
belonged. Persecutions had no effect on them. When 
the Calvinist Stable was condemned to have his hand cut 
off for writing against the bishops, he exhibited on the 
scaffold his mutilated and bleeding arm, and raising his 
hat in his left hand, he cried with enthusiastic and 
fanatic energy : Long live the Queen ! 
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But when the danger passed away, the union ceased. 
When the Protestants were no longer united by the 
supreme law of common safety, they violently separated, 
and for the reasons I have just enumerated, the alienation, 
in the first instance religious, was not long in becoming 
political. 

It is only by taking into close consideration the social 
and religious state of England at the commencement of 
the 17th century, that one can understand the great Revo- 
lutions of 1649 and 1688. It has been attempted to 
compare these revolutions with those which France has 
undergone in modern times, and opinion has been suc- 
cessfully misled and historical truths falsified, by putting 
aside those great religious and political considerations 
which weighed heavily on the power of the Stuarts, and 
resulted in their downfall. 

The dynasty of the Stuarts came to the throne of 
England under most unfortunate circumstances. Being 
Scotch, it had no root in the country, and possessed no 
personal influence in it. 

James the First was a Presbyterian, and more than 
that, a theologian, a pedant, and a most headstrong prince. 
His mother, Mary Stuart, had been the life and soul of 
all the Popish plots ; thus James was justly viewed by the 
Anglicans with suspicion, and he was not long in inspiring 
the Presbyterians with the same feeling, by violating 
their fundamental dogma, because he endeavoured to 
prove by the Bible, that his authority, being of Divine 
origin, ought to be respected equally with the authority of 
the Divinity. It would be difficult to say what would 
have become of England, if, continuing the work of Eliza- 
beth, and placing himself at the head of the Protestant 
party in Europe, he had declared war against the Empire 
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and Spain, and played the part which Gustavus Adolphns 
played with so much brilliancy in Germany. Happily for 
the fortunes of England, James had neither this energy> 
nor these great and patriotic ideas. 

It is very strange that all the dynasties, which, until 
1688, reigned successively in England, have each a per- 
fectly distinct character, so that by general features they 
can be painted with perfect exactitude. 

The Tudors were singularly energetic, cold, cavilling> 
tenacious, but able ; knowing how to give in at the proper 
time, and thoroughly acquainted with the passions and 
interests of the English people. 

The Stuarts, on the contrary, distinguished themselves 
by the extraordinary levity of their conduct, by their 
obstinacy, their narrow-mindedness, and the weakness of 
their character. 

When they ceded in any way, they did so basely $ when 
they triumphed, they did so cruelly. 

They were false and cowardly. Transplanted into 
England, they knew neither the wants, nor the tendencies, 
nor even the interests of their subjects. 

In a country in which is inherent, both a hatred and an 
inexplicable fear of Catholicism, they favoured the Ca- 
tholics, endeavoured to raise their influence, and on the 
continent of Europe abandoned the policy of Elizabeth to 
seek the alliance of Spain^ 

In presence of a people particularly proud, who dreamed 
of the exclusive pre-eminence of the British flag, they 
every where lowered that flag, and seemed to take a plea- 
sure in wounding the English pride through its most 
legitimate requirements. 

In the face of a nation essentially commercial and mari- 
time, which was developed by its commerce only, which 
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only lived through its navy, which can only exist 9* a 
political wtion, on condition of being sovereign of the 
seas, they betrayed all these vital interests, they con- 
tracted treaties of navigation and. commerce; which made av 
deadly inroad on the prosperity and strength of England, 
apd assured tfce well-being of Holland and France* 

They dreamt of establishing absolutism: in a kibgdoro, 
which, from the remotest antiquity, had always: enjoyed, a 
aa,tfk>nal i?ejp&6sen£aMe% and which* by the amalgamation 
of the aristocracy and gentry, by the immense wealth 
possessed by these two classes, had learned to insist, on the 
full and entire exercise of the liberties conquered, or rath&r 
oemenjted by the powerful barons, at the commencement 
of the 12th century. 

And to succeed in breaking off connection not, only with 
all the traditions of the past, but also with the wants aad 
spirit of the times, instead of proceeding slowly, with cool 
perseverance, they suddenly threw off the mask and laid 
bare their projects, and without having taken any precau- 
tions to ensure success, they dogmatically and theologically 
declared that, receiving their power at the hands of God, 
they were responsible to him alone for their actions, and 
that the people ought to show them the same obedience 
they did to the Divinity. 

Truly, the Stuarts seem, from the time of their first 
accession, to have been seized with an access of folly.. They 
were knowingly and wilfully the aggressors ; they com- 
menced the struggle by deeply wounding the English 
nation at one, and the same time, in their religious 
ideas, in their respect for traditions, in their national pride 
and in their mercantile interests. 

Audi what had they in their favour ? Could they, like 
the Plantagenets, levy armies on the Continent? No, the 
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soldiers whom they enrolled under various pretexts were 
Englishmen, who, belonging as they did to* the reformed 
religion,, must necessarily sooner or later, have tntmed 
against them. 

Had they even the administration of the country in. 
their hands, oouH they, by means of a sagely combined 
centralization, dispose of its human resources ? No, in no 
way — centralization had never been attempted^ because it 
had neve* been possible in England. Not only were all 
county affairs administered by the gentry of each county, 
ever since the conquest, but towns, and naval and mer- 
cantile corporations enjoyed extensive privileges, such as of 
embodying militia, imposing taxes, administering justice, 
" deliberating and acting," in fact, as M. Guizot very 
justly remarks, " within the precinct of their wallb, or within 
the frequently ill-defined limits, reeorded m their charters, 
like petty sovereigns." 

In France, in consequence of the power possessed by the 
great nobles, of the rivalry between the provinces, of the 
difference of race ; this want of centralization, as we have 
frequently shewn, would have brought about the dismem- 
berment of the nation ; in England, on the contrary,, where 
none of these causes existed, the absence of centralization 
assured the unity and prosperity of the country, which 
wa& energetically represented by Parliament. 

Erom the year 1621* the Parliament used to say to 
James the First* " that the liberties, franchises!, privileges 
and jurisdiction of Parliament were native, ancient, and 
of uncontested rigjit, and weye the lawful inheritance of 
English subjects; that weighty and urgent affairs concern- 
ing the King,, the state and the defence of the kingdom, 
and of the Church of Engjand, the case of making and of 
maintaining laws, of redressing the grievances which daily 

p 2 
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rose up in the kingdom, were the proper and legitimate 
object of Parliamentary debate. 

But blind, obstinate, headstrong as are ever weak and 
narrow-minded men, the Stuarts did not choose either to 
see or hear anything, but with utter stupidity, recklessness 
and want of principle, they did not hesitate to commence 
the struggle. 

Well, notwithstanding the extreme cowardice of their 
exterior policy, notwithstanding the folly of their favour- 
ites, especially that of Buckingham, notwithstanding the 
check received at Bochelle, notwithstanding the cruel ini- 
quities of their extra judicial tribunals, of the Star Cham- 
ber and of the Court of High Commission, notwithstanding 
their tottering condition, and the irregular taxes they 
every day levied, notwithstanding the meanness exhibited 
in their dealings with foreign nations, and the obstinate 
pride of their tyrannical rule over the British nation ; per- 
haps the issue of this struggle would have been doubtful, 
had they not reached the culminating point of their mad- 
ness, by raising the religious passions of the people. 

The reason of it is simple. England was a country 
essentially monarchical through its traditions, by its man- 
ners, by its interests. Some few dreamers excepted, no 
one desired a republic. 

. But if the Stuarts were deposed, who could be called to 
fill their places on the throne ? A stranger, a French or 
German Prince? The remembrance of the Plantagenets 
was present in every mind, and national feeling ener- 
getically protested against the dominion of a foreign prince. 
Should a great English peer be elected ? but that would be 
establishing the supremacy of one family at the expense of 
the other noble races, and the aristocracy formally opposed 
it; what choice could they make then? What noble 
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could they summon? No one had by his services, raised 
himself to such a pitch of greatness, as to attract atten- 
tion, and if the aristocracy did possess the confidence and 
love of the nation, no one of its members could attribute 
to himself an exclusive popularity, and dream of possessing 
the crown. 

When Charles the First succeeded James, every one 
thought and said this in England, and that constituted the 
strength of the King. He had no reason to fear even, 
that they would set up a member of his own family in op- 
position to him. His two children, Charles and James, 
were too young, and were besides already compromised 
with the Catholic party. 

Therefore, the most fiery spirits hesitated, they only 
dreamed of legal resistance, the right of remonstrance, 
the refusal of Parliament to sanction the taxes. Had 
Charles the First been possessed of ability, with a more 
dignified and more national policy, he would most probably 
have succeeded, had he only wished to be King. He also 
wished to be theologian ; on this account he lost not his 
crown only, but his life with it. 

It was of all things the most grave and mad, to dare to 
throw himself in the midst of that religious effervescence 
which ardent, passionate, filled with fanaticism and hallu- 
cination, burst forth everywhere, with a people so singularly 
religious, from habit and character. Excited by the Pri- 
mate Laud, Charles made the attempt. He wished to 
impose on the Presbyterians of Scotland, the liturgy which 
the primate had adopted for the Anglican church, and 
which singularly resembled the Catholic liturgy ; and at 
the same time that he committed this fault, he authorized 
th e public practice of the Catholic faith, not only in the 
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palace but in London, at the instigation of his wife, Hen- 
rietta of France* 

The Scotch revolted. Charles the First, who from 1629 
to 1640 had not once summoned the Parliament, tried to 
assemble a council solely composed of peers, and to obtain 
from them- a vote of the necessary subsidies to carry oil 
the war. But the nobility woald not separate themselves 
from the cause of the nation ; and they refused to violate 
the ancient statutes of die kingdom, conquered by their 
ancestors, and the King was obliged to convoke that 
famous assembly, which in history is called the Long Par- 
liament. 

All England, Anglican and Presbyterian, supported the 
Scotch^ and expressed wishes for their triumph. Such was 
the effervescenoe of religious passions, that the national 
question was not even proposed. London refused a loan 
of thirty thousand pounds sterling ; and the English sol- 
diers declared loudly that they would not fight to support 
the pride of the bishops. 

The Long Parliament, composed in the majority of Pres- 
byterians, openly resisted royalty. As it always happens, 
m similar cases, none of the members foresaw to what a 
fatal end this struggle would lead. They were insensibly 
drawn into, without perceiving it, the most serious mea- 
sures ; and, after at first having right on their side, they 
were not slow in abusing and violating it. There is no 
doubt that religious fanaticism still more than political 
passions sustained them in the course by which England 
was lost. 

After the judicial murder of Lord Strafford, and the 
arrest of Primate Laud, all the Catholics crowded round 
the King, and, by their support, rendered his cause still 
more unpopular. 



All the Cfclvifrists rafcged liheiBselves «H the fciite of the 
Parliament. A great number of the Anglichns dedared 
themselves equally for it ; and the King was -supported by 
*w&ly a fraction of the mobility, who served him from duty, 
not devotion, 4mA who hesitated to support him energeti- 
cally, 'dreading alike his despotism and the change of 
religion* 

Thus situated, the issue of the tivil wfcfr, which for six 
years ensanguined England, was not doubtful. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was destined to be one of the 
chiefs of the revolution, the Earl of Essex, and Lord Hol- 
land, were the first to declare against the King. Lord 
Warwick took, in a revolutionary manner, the command 
of the fleet which Charles had refused him, and which th6 
Parliament gave him. A committee of safety was charged 
to watch over the public security* and to have the orderfc 
of Parliament executed. This was the executive power* 
The aristocratic element dominated thePe. It was com* 
posed of five peers — the Earls of Northumberland, Essex, 
Pembroke, and Holland, and Viscount Say, with ten 
members of the Commons, four of whom were nobles* 
and of whom six belonged to the gentry. The Earl of 
Essex was nominated General-in^chief. 

But soon the Anglicans were superseded by the Pres- 4 
byterians ; the latter, in their turn, by the Independents, 
who believed that all men had the right of teaching and 
explaining the mysteries of religion, and not only rtjfect* 
ing episcopacy as A heresy, but refusing to admit any 
sacerdotal power, etf en that of the ministers* 

Strengthening ftheinSielves by reading the Bible, dwelt* 
ing on every passage where God punishes the tyrants of 
his people and the oppressors of Israel; the Independents 
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pursued, theologically and from religious duty, the ruin 
and death of the King. 

A man of genius, who was at the same time a great 
revolutionist and a great reformer— Cromwell — was the 
chief of the fanatic sect which proscribed games, dancing, 
the theatres, the fine arts, mutilated statues, tore and 
burned pictures, and understood no other amusement, no 
other employment of their intellect than long preachings, 
quotations from the Bible, and religious disputes. 

A strange army it was that, under his orders, succes- 
sively beat the Royalist troops, made Charles the First 
prisoner, and ordered his death. Composed principally of 
men whom ambition or fanaticism had called under his 
banners, they believed themselves inspired by God, and 
marched to battle with cold, sublime resolution, and after 
victory, reposed themselves by discussing the most obscure 
points of theology, and listening with a sombre, terrible 
enthusiasm to tht mad lucubrations of the saints. It was 
by no means rare for the soldiers, to blame their colonels, 
to interpolate and to demonstrate to them that they had 
ill understood the Bible, that they were in the wrong 
path, and with violent words, which would lead to the be- 
lief of their madness, correct and reform the pretended 
errors and sins of their chiefs and of the nation. 

All niust yield before this unity of fanaticism and the 
nnshakeable power of such an army, led by a man of 
genius. England knew and endured their terrorism. 

The House of Commons, having wished to enter into 
terms with the King, the army expelled those members 
who had not sufficient faith, and were not saintly enough 
to persevere to the end in the cause of God. The House 
of Xx>rds, being unanimous in refusing to judge the King, 
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was dissolved. They were obliged to create a revolutionary 
tribunal to condemn Charles the First. The Republican 
chiefs, Vane and Sidney, refused to sit on his trial. At 
the opening of the Long Parliament, the 3rd of November, 
1640, they counted 506 members of the Commons, whilst 
on the 18th of February, 1649, when the office of King 
(sic) was abolished, 76 members only were present. Out 
of 41 members then named to form the Council of State, 
22 refused to take the oath expressing approbation of the 
judgment on the King, nevertheless, they were obliged to 
admit them from the impossibility of finding others to 
replace them. Out of twelve judges, six resigned their 
functions. The Lord Mayor of London would not pro- 
claim the republic, and it was three months before they 
ventured to make the proclamation in the City, and then 
they only succeeded there because the army was called on 
to restrain the people, and prevent the explosion of their 
discontent. They had infinite difficulty in reconstituting 
the Common Council, and everywhere the oath of fide- 
lity was refused. To struggle against these resist- 
ances, inert but invincible, which the army met from all 
classes of the nation, from the lowest workman . to the 
highest noble, they imposed the oath of fidelity on every 
Englishman from the age of eighteen, declaring that every 
individual who refused the oath, should not be ad- 
mitted to defend or sustain his private interests before the 
tribunals. 

Everything was effaced before the religious question. 
In Parliament, the Anglicans had been driven out by the 
Presbyterians, the Presbyterians by the Independents, and 
the latter sect, alone in the House since the death of 
Charles the First, trying to govern and to rid themselves 
of Cromwell and his army, who had made them what they 
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were, atad without whom *titaf could art remain a. ctegfe 
•day in power* 

The Royalists vwere silenced. The Republicans, in ttttMtM 
awmbeft, shewed «n incapacity which was only equalled 
by their blind presumpttaa. Behind them, raised m ifae 
tempest raises the froth of the sea, the Levellers, fevfery &xt 
more numerous, menaced England with a social revolution 
and complete nun. 

During five years, there was not, properly speaking, any 
government in England* The Republican party, composed 
of theoreticians, having men for their chiefs dkfcinguiabed 
doubtlessly by their virtues, and belonging to the ariato. 
eracy^Hsueh as Sidney, Vane, Hutchinson, &c. — could 
found nothing, and would hate perished the day after the 
death of Charles the Fiitft, if they had not been supported 
by Cromwell's army. The 2nd of May, 1653, the latter 
believing himself at last strong enough to govern England, 
dissolved the Long Parliament and the Council of State, 
with inefiable contempt. " Yon are no longer a Parlia- 
ment!" said he. "Go, and make place for more honest 
men ( I shall put an end to your babbling." And giving 
las orders to his soldiers to expel them, he made them 
pass successively before him, dishonouring them by per- 
sonal outrages and the most offensive insults. 

Thus, during five years, from the 9th of February, 1649, 
to the 2nd of May, £653* England had been despotically 
governed by a few seditious men. Of the 506 members 
that, in 1640, composed the House of Commons, 60 had 
scarcely sat since the assassination of Charles the First, 
and it was these members who endeavoured to found a 
government profoundly repugnant to the nation— a repub* 
lican government. 

Some have wished to compare this epoch to the French 
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revolution of If 92 and 1793, as they have sought analogies 
between the reign of Cromwell and that of Napoleon the 
First, and between the revolution of 1688 and that of 
1830. Never were epochs more different; never wene 
contrasts greater or more conflicting, I will demonstrate 
it later in what relates to the Protector and William of 
Orange, but I mast at once demonstrate it in what con** 
eerns the English republic. 

The English revolution of 1649, was a religious revolu* 
tion ; the French revolution of 1792 was a social revo- 
lution. The greatest nobles in England, the Earls of 
Northumberland, Bedford, Warwick, Stamford, and Essex, 
had led the opposition in the Parliament, and fought the 
royal troops ; the chiefs of the republican party, without 
any exception, belonged to the aristocracy. Sir Harry 
Vane, the most illustrious amongst them, was a baronet. 
After the assassination of Charles the First, the nobility 
separated themselves from a government which sullied its 
victory by a crime ; they retired to their castles, and lived 
there apart, discontented, wounded in their faith and prin- 
ciples, awaiting the future. But they made no attempt to 
rouse the population of the country, who were entirely 
devoted to them. Enemies to a revolution which violently 
broke all the traditions of England, and to the despotism 
of the sovereign, substituted the more sanguinary, more in- 
tolerable despotism of a religious coterie, the nobility hesi- 
tated to declare themselves for Charles the Second, whose 
excessive levity, frivolous passions, and absolute tendencies 
they dreaded, as perhaps also his leaning to Catholicism. 
These sentiments were equally those of the citizens and 
the people. 

Citizens and people were alike Presbyterians, and con- 
sequently hated the Independents. They were devoted 
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not to the King, bat to royalty, and accordingly hated the 
republicans. The execution of Charles the First was a 
crime which had not had even the excuse of over- excitement 
of political passions. The ferocious sectarians who, encou- 
raged by Cromwell, destroyed the King, acted under the 
impulse of their ideas of the inexorable chastisement with 
which the Bible is filled. They seriously believed them- 
selves the appointed saints to execute the decrees of an 
avenging God. Their crime caused horror. It was not only 
the nobility who refused to adhere to and proclaim the 
republic — it was the people. We have seen that for three 
months the Long Parliament dared not to proclaim in 
London the new form of government; and again that they 
were obliged to call forth a part of Cromwell's army to 
restrain the people, and to prevent an insurrectional 
movement. 

The Long Parliament had nothing in common with the 
Convention. It was not the result of a national election, 
ruled by popular effervescence. Every election that was 
attempted had given the House a royalist or a presby- 
terian. They could not depend on the people who had a 
profound aversion for these ferocious fanatical sectarians. 
It neither raised nor misled the patriotism of the nation 
by declaring the country in danger, for they bad no ex-, 
terior enemy to combat. It did not exercise the pro- 
consular power over the army, which the representatives 
of the people exercised in Prance ; on the contrary, they 
submitted to an unbridled soldiery. Isolated in the 
nation, they made Draconian laws, and only dared to 
apply them to the Catholics, whom all parties equally 
repulsed. With extreme care they avoided attacking th^ 
liberties, or troubling the repose of the nobles and country 
gentlemen. All England would have taken up arms tq 
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defend the old aristocracy, that loved nobility which had 
conquered the liberties of the kingdom, and which from 
the first had not hesitated to resist legally and energeti- 
cally the exactions and violence of the Stuarts. This will 
explain how, during five years, the Long Parliament could 
govern England ; it was not only the antipathies, which 
separated the Presbyterians and Anglicans, that prevented 
their being united to crush the handful of fanatics, but the 
difficulty of finding a King. The two first Stuarts had so 
deeply wounded the national pride of the nation and its 
religious ideas, that if, theoretically, the immense majority 
of the English were royalists, few amongst them, neverthe- 
less, were sufficiently devoted or sufficiently satisfied with 
him to risk their lives for Charles the Second. Every one 
of them doubtlessly awaited with anxiety, but peaceably, 
the fall of the power they detested and despised, and what 
above all contributed to this forbearance of the nation, 
was that the nobility in the country, and the commoners 
in the towns and corporations, continued to exercise their 
administrations, that is to say, to repeat an expression 
already quoted, that the nobles and citizens were sovereign 
within the courts of their jurisdiction. 

It was under these circumstances that Cromwell turned 
out with unmitigated contempt the sixty members remain- 
ing of the Parliament elected in 1640, who pretended to 
eternalize themselves in the power they had usurped. 

However splendid were the services rendered the country, 
by the pacification of Scotland, and the definitive conquest 
of Ireland, Cromwell nevertheless dared not make an ap- 
peal to the public opinion. He instituted a Council of State 
composed of thirteen members, of which eight were mili- 
tary ; and with the consent of his officers, he himself named 
139 persons who should compose the new Parliament. The 
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letter of convocation is curious. He thus addressed eaek tf 
the. members appointed to form the. vain show of a national 
representation, and to continue the tradition of liberty so 
dear to the English people. " Having," he wrote to them,, a 
" full assurance of your love and. your eouyage far the Lord 
your God, and for the service of his cause and the good 
people of this republic, I, Oliver Cromwell, captain-general, 
and commander- in-chief of all the armies and forces of land 
and sea levied, and to be levied in thk republic, X summon 
and require you to appear " 

Well ! such was the spirit of the country, such was the 
force of tradition* the love of national institutions, the in- 
fluence of the aristocracy, the indissoluble bond cemented 
for centuries between the commoners and the nobility ; 
the. respect of the people for the superior classes, and their 
attachment to monarchical and aristocraticgovernment,that 
Cromwell saw himself obliged to dissolve by force,; and to 
drive out with his soldiers the second Parliament, of which, 
in concert with his officers* he had named every member. 
Cromwell could not find 300 honourable persons in the 
whole nation who would aceept and violate the ancient 
charters of the country, to consecrate his: usurpation, and 
share the power with him. 

After the beginning of a glorious government which re- 
paired all the faults and ignominies of the Stuarts' reigns, 
and which insured England the sovereignty of the sea, and 
the preponderance of hey commerce and industry, Crom- 
well believed he had by bis serviceaeffaced the bloody stain 
of the past, redeemed the crime of the death of Charles the 
First, and legitimatized his usmrped power.. He decided the 
3rd of September, 11654, to eteet a, Pariiwnen*. He how- 
ever took the moat minute care to triumph- All the Car 
tholics, all those who had: declared themselves against the 
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Parliament since the 1st ©£ Januaiy, 1641, that is to say, a 
great number of the nobility, and all the citizens not pos» 
sessing a personal fortune of two hundred pounds were ex- 
cluded from the right of voting. The aristocracy were so 
powerful, formidable, and popular, the people of the towns 
and country so devoted to them, that Cromwell dared not 
appeal to, the nation when depriving the people ami the. no- 
bility of the right of voting. His speech at the opening of 
Parliament explained! sufficiently from what motives he had 
at last decided to support himself by a national represent 
tation. It was that the revolutionary element had. pro* 
gressed. Even in England they could not rouse aH bad 
passions with impunity. €i A noble, a gentleman, a farm 
labourer, it is in them lies the existence of the nation, that 
position which has been the renown of England for cen- 
turies ; that position is it not trodden under foot, with auger 
and contempt by the teveUers ?" Conscientiously or not 
the levellers wish to, place all ranks, all properties^ all 
fortunes on equality,, and to make the tenant as rich as the 
proprietor.* 

Thus, such was the acknowledgment Cromwell' saw him* 
self obliged to make, that the good of the nation rested in 
the nobility, and that haying the inferior classes of society 
against him, he felt he could only ensure his authority by 
the support of the nobility. But the Parliament remained) 
deaf to his appeal, and its first act was to declare that it 
would examine whether it could approve o£ the govern- 
ment being remitted^ to one person and. one Hsouse. Crom- 
well then for the third time, with, his- soldier* dosed the 
Parliament, and he declared to the members elected by the 
nation that they should only re-enter on signing an engage 

* Guizot'a History of CromwelL 
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ment not to change anything in the government that theri 
actually ruled England. 

This act would have been not only logical, but an incon-* 
testable and legal right, if Cromwell had himself held his 
power from the nation, if it had been the English people 
which had confided the government of their country to 
him, if it was by them he reigned* But Cromwell reigned 
by his army. It was that which made him what he was, 
which had driven out successively all the Parliaments no 1 - 
minated and elected, which oppressed England, which since 
1642, that is to say for twelve years had trampled under 
foot all the traditions, liberties, and privileges of the nation^ 
and had opposed itself to all election, all manifestation of 
the national will. And had this army really the essential 
democratic character of the French army in the nineteenth 
century ? Was each citizen in turn called to serve under 
its standard ? Did the conscription take place every y ear> 
and did it establish a permanent lien between the army 
and the people, first reforming itself, renewing itself, and 
returning constantly into the bosom of the nation? No* 
Cromwell's army was a body distinct and apart from the 
nation, composed as I have said exclusively of fanatic vo- 
lunteers, believing themselves soldiers and ministers of God i 
knowing the Bible by heart, discussing gravely the most 
obscure dogmas of religion, ambitious and passionate sec- 
tarians, striving to impose their religious faith and political 
theories on England. Formidable from their discipline* 
their sombre and terrible enthusiasm, they were hardly 
40,000 in a nation that counted millions, Presbyterians 
and Anglicans, all devoted to monarchical principles. See 
on what Cromwell supported himself, and this is why in 
spite of his genius and the indisputable lustre of his poli- 
tical genius, he could found nothing durable. 
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As he had dissolved the Long Parliament, and the Bare- 
bone Parliament, he dissolved the new Parliament on the 
22nd of January, 1655, and tried anew, in August, 1656, 
another election. This time only a hundred members 
were elected in opposition to his candidates. He refused 
to let them exercise their mandate, and the House newly 
nominated, had the baseness to decide, that the members 
elected, who had not been approved of, must present them- 
selves before the Council of Statfe, to obtain their appro- 
bation. But such was the power of public opinion, that 
the Parliament at first so servile, was not slow even thus 
decimated, to engage in a struggle with Cromwell, who 
the 4th of February, 1658, declared to them, " that it was 
full time to put an end to their session/' and pronounced 
their dissolution, adding, " May God judge between you 
and me. w 

God did judge. The 6th of August, Cromwell lost his 
best loved child, Lady Claypole, who died in dreadful suf- 
fering, increased by religious fears, inspired by the death 
of Charles the First, and the usurpation of her father. A 
month later, the 3rd of September, Oliver Cromwell ren- 
dered up his soul to God, and his last words were : " Truly, 

God is good, me he does not " He could not finish. 

God alone understood this cry of doubt and remorse. Be- 
fore the dying Cromwell rose the shade of Charles the 
First. 

There are some persons who have attempted to compare 
Cromwell to Napoleon the First, and it has not been per- 
ceived that by party spirit, history has been falsified to 
establish the parallel. 

Cromwell was only the expression of a violent and 
transient reaction of democracy, at the same time chief 
and servant of a fanatic sectarian army, who believ- 

Q 
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ing themselves inspired by the Holy Ghost, aspired to 
impose their religion and role on the nation. 

Cromwell personified democracy, for it is a remarkable 
fact> that, let the country, or the time be what it may, 
when democracy triumphs, and organizes itself, some man 
of genius ever at the moment rises, and seizes, rules and 
governs it, and at the same time gives it strength and 
durability while disarming it. 

Caesar conquered at Pharsalia, Cromwell was victorious 
at Worcester, Napoleon the First on the 18th Brumaire, 
Napoleon the Third on the 10th of December, it was the 
radiant accession of triumphant democracy. Unfit to 
govern, ignorant of public affairs, easily divided, inclined 
to violent measures and passions the most diverse, demo- 
cracy can only exist on the condition of giving itself a 
chief. Abandoned to itself it would, perish through dis- 
sensions and civil wars. It was thus with France, she 
would soon have been destroyed, and have succumbed 
without greatness or heroism with the Directory, if Napo- 
leon the First had not revived its strength, purified its 
instincts, idealized its genius. Thus in a lesser degree 
did Cromwell in England. But there was this difference, 
that the accession of Cromwell and the democracy which 
he represented was an abnormal fact, and contrary to the 
traditions, national manners and public spirit. As is well 
said by M. Remusat, "he interrupted the constitutional 
history of England, and tended to turn aside from its path 
the genius of the people, by the admiration of his personal 
superiority in absolute power." With Napoleon the First 
there was nothing parallel. He not only resumed his 
epoch, he renewed all the social and political tendencies of 
past ages. He did not destroy royalty, he did not cause 
the decapitation of the king to seize on his throne, on the 
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contrary he raised again the monarchical principles, which 
during fifteen hundred years had ruled the destinies of 
France. He did not impose on the nation a religion re- 
pugnant to it, he restored the religion of our ancestors. 
He was neither a revolutionist nor an innovator, he was 
the bond that united the past with the future, he was the 
personification, the most splendid and glorious of the^ 
genius of the nation ! Republicans and royalists may have 
contested his right to power, as if that power had not 
been spontaneously and freely given him by the nation 1 
They have contended that he circumscribed liberty, as 
if the liberty of 1789, had not, for at least a year degene- 
rated into an unbridled license, and a despotism without 
example in the history of humanity ! They coidd not 
contend with him, on the political and social principles on 
which he founded his interior government and his civil 
code. 

Since 1814, many governments have succeeded him, 
styling themselves, this aristocratic, that the tiers-etat, and 
the other democratic. I do not know that any have dared 
to toueh the great principles of justice and administration 
established by the Emperor. 

Ever since the Conquest, since the 5th century, France 
has tended to democracy and centralization ; it has been the 
supreme law of its existence, its prosperity, strength and 
glory, whilst England up to 1688, only offered the spec* 
tade of a constant struggle between aristocracy and 
royalty, a struggle in which the advantage always defini- 
tively rested with the aristocracy. 

The power Cromwell had seized, he dared not ask the 
nation to sanction. It was the army, an army of sectarian 
fanatics that had given it to him. It was the people who 
gave the empire to Napoleon. 

<i 2 
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Cromwell always found facing him the passive, but per- 
severing opposition of the national assemblies. The Eng- 
lish nation would never consent to legitimatize by its 
votes the usurpation of a man of genius, who, however 
brilliant were his services, would always in her eyes remain 
an usurper. Three times Oromwell convened the Parlia- 
ment, three times he was compelled to dissolve it and 
turn it out by force. He wished to be king, and dared 
not or could not. The army consented to have him far a 
chief, but not for a sovereign, and he dared not appeal to 
the people. Thus this man, notwithstanding his capacity 
and the brilliancy of his services, did not succeed either in 
getting the crown, the aim of his ambition, or popular as 
he was in governing, with a Parliament. It was that the 
aristocratic elements, the national tradition, the monarchi- 
cal spirit, remained strongly opposed to him. He might 
be Protector, he could never be a Sovereign, or the chief of 
a republic. He founded nothing. He died — all died 
with him. He appeared in the history of England like 
one of those brilliant meteors which, whilst in transit 
through our atmosphere, shine with intense but ephemeral 
brightness. 

Napoleon the First, succumbing under the efforts of a 
world coalesced against him, left in the memory of the 
French people an imperishable worship. Richard Crom- 
well, acknowledged Protector on the death of his father, 
disappeared from power to obscurity, so indifferent was 
every one about him, that none took the trouble to inquire 
whether he still existed, or in what place he resided. The 
Due de Beichstadt was at Vienna, under the care of all 
Europe, and when France, thirty years later, saw her 
existence menaced by new revolutions, she believed she 
could only be saved by seeking the exiled heir of the 
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Napoleon dynasty, and in sanctifying him by three T suc- 
cessive votes, her legitimate sovereign. 

Strange indeed was the short accession of Richard 
Cromwell, who disappeared so quickly from the scene of 
this world. He succeeded his father without opposition, 
and nevertheless, scarcely had he convoked the Parlia- 
ment to recognize him as Protector, than it added to the 
act of recognition additional clauses, with the view to limit 
his power, and guarantee the rights and privileges of the 
Parliament. 

Thus the nation obstinately sought and found means to 
retrace its path. Without adhering to the Stuart dynasty, 
which was repugnant to its religious, political principles, 
and to its pride, it tried, nevertheless, to continue the 
chain of its traditions, to reconstitute the monarchy, and 
under one name or the other, to give Parliament the 
powers which in all ages it had claimed to exercise, and, 
under the shadow of the throne, to re-establish a powerful 
and incontestable aristocratic oligarchy. In fact, the first 
act of the Parliament was to acknowledge the House of 
Lords as a power equal to itself, and to invite the nobles to 
take their seats. 

The nobility was much divided. The greater part 
remained faithful to Richard Cromwell. Lord Broghill 
was his intimate counsellor; Lord Howard commanded 
his guard. The influence of the aristocracy was dominant 
in Parliament, and in the Privy Council of the Lord Pro- 
tector, and, supporting itself on the immense majority of 
the nation, found itself in face of the democratic spirit of 
an army, of which each general sought to play the part of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Richard was not ambitious, he had no faith in his right. 
He well understood that it was not by the will of the nation 
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that he reigned* In his heart he was a royalist, and if he 
resisted the overtures that were made to him to restore the 
crown to Charles the Second, he did so because he believed 
it to be his duty as an honest man, but his power over* 
burthened him, and was repugnant to his conscience. For 
an instant however he hesitated whether he would not em- 
bark on board the fleet to seek and bring back Charles the 
Second. His brother, Henry Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, wrote to Monk, Governor General of Scotland, 
to ask him what conduct he meant to pursue, and at the 
same time through the medium of his brother-in-law, en- 
tered into correspondence with King Charles. 

The officers who surrounded Richard, and pretended 
under his name to govern England, declared to him that 
he must choose between dissolving the Parliament, and 
seeing himself abandoned by the army. Richard yielded, 
and the 22nd of April, 1659, after a three months session, 
the members were expelled from their place of meeting, 
and the General Council of officers recalled the Long Par- 
liament, which had been turned out six years before by 
Olivet Cromwell with so much insult, brutality, and con- 
tempt. Scarcely installed, the Long Parliament entered 
into a struggle with the Council of the army, which as it 
had re-established pretended to direct it, and enjoined it 
to recognise and proclaim Lord Charles Fleetwood, " now 
Lieutenant-general of the army, as Commander-in-chief of 
all the land forces of the republic." But that republic, which 
the Long Parliament strove to re-establish, which the army 
invoked to subject England to the most odious of all despot- 
isms, that republic was but a factious power, against which 
all the traditions of the past, and the actual wishes of Eng- 
land, protested. The nobility, the commons, and the pea- 
santry were unanimous in their desire of re-establishing 
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royalty. Sir Henry Vane, the chief of the republicans, 
said himself, " The King will one day or another assume 
the crown, the nation is disgusted with all other govern- 
ments." (M. Guizot.) The Parliament was much divided, 
disunited as were its members, the republicans could not 
obtain a hearing, and Sir Henry Vane bitterly but inef- 
fectually cried, "The people are mad, if they are left 
to themselves they will restore the King," The moderate 
republicans, forming the majority of the Parliament, 
agreed so far with the nation that they refused to place the 
power in the hands of that enthusiast who had just allied 
himself with the most fanatical religious sects, socialists, 
anabaptists, millenarians, the fifth monarchy men, and the 
levellers. 

The restoration of Charles the Second would have been 
effected immediately if they had believed him more devoted 
to the. interests of the nation and of Protestantism. His 
intimate counsellor and chancellor, Hyde, dwelt constantly 
on this subject to dissipate the general distrust not only of 
the people, but of the Qobjjity. " He is," he often said, 
"the most English and the most Protestant of all. .... 
No one has the Prptestant and English interest more at 
heart than the King." 

But the nation doubted and hesitated. General Lambert, 
who had stifled the first royalist insurrection, conducted 
with excessive levity, hoped to profit by these hesitations, 
and to seize the absolute power. Lord Fleetwood, General'* 
in-chief, received and remitted to Parliament a petition 
voted by the Superior Council of the officers of Lambert's 
army bearing the superscription — "To the sovereign autho- 
rity the Parliament of the English republic, the humble 
petition of the officers under the orders of Lord Lambert." 
They therein demanded of the House of Commons the no- 
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mination of Lambert as Major-general, of Desborough as 
Lieutenant-general of the cavalry, and of Monk as Lieute- 
nant-general of the Infantry. Not only did the House of 
Commons refuse, but it ordered the General-in-chief to 
inform the officers that they acted irregularly, they dared 
nbt say illegally. Where in fact was there any legality then ? 
And this Parliament, which protested against the rule of 
the army, whence did it hold its powers if it was not from 
that army ? 

The General Council of officers replied by demanding 
u that whoever for the future should give Parliament false 
information against the servitors of the army and should 
sow discord between them, should be brought to justice and 
severely punished." The Parliament accepted this remon- 
strance with a very bad grace, but the Superior Council of 
the army did not meet it thus, they had the petition printed, 
and solicited the adhesion of all officers and soldiers. The 
Parliament hesitated no longer, it dismissed all the officers 
who had signed it, also the general officers, and amongst 
them Lambert, who had caused the petition to be distri- 
buted. 

It wap a suicidal act. The Long Parliament, which so 
obstinately and foolishly dreamed of a republic, which all 
the nation repulsed, was for the second time expelled by 
the army, and forced to dissolve under the brutal injunc- 
tion of a lieutenant of Cromwell, Lambert, who had not 
even the entire support of the army, which was greatly 
divided between all its generals. 

It was then that Monk, who till then, taciturn and im- 
penetrable, had watched passing events, declared himself 
abruptly for the Long Parliament. Terrified, hated by all 
the nation, the army of London hastened for the third 
time to recall the Long Parliament. It was too late. 
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Monk advanced by forced marches. Received everywhere 
with enthusiasm by the populace, who saw in him their 
safeguard, he entered London, and the Long Parliament 
found itself forced to decree its own dissolution and the 
convocation of a new Parliament, this time freely elected 
by the nation. 

The republicans tried vainly to dazzle and seduce Monk, 
by offering him the supreme power. " Oliver Cromwell," 
said they, " usurped the power against the will of the 
army and all men of property. You shall have their 
unanimous consent ; we will give you at once four thousand 
signatures." Four thousand ! Thus by increasing their 
numbers now they, these honest Republicans, as they 
styled themselves, aspired to govern England in the name 
of liberty, and sought to impose on it a government repug- 
nant to its manners, ideas, principles, genius, and tradi- 
tions. 

Recalled by Monk, by the new Parliament, and by the 
whole nation, Charles the Second entered London in the 
midst of general rejoicings. Alas ! God had struck the 
race of Stuarts with blindness and folly, and nothing 
could save them. 

Charles the Second and his brother James seem to have 
striven to wound England in all its affections, interests, 
patriotism, and above all, in its religious convictions. 
Their conduct savoured of insanity. 

Libertine, incredulous, frivolous, and imprudent, Charles 
the Second sold himself to Louis the Fourteenth to obtain 
money necessary for the maintenance of his haughty and 
luxurious mistresses. He offered to become Catholic, and 
to support by land and by sea the rights of the house of 
Bourbon against the Spanish dynasty, if the King of 
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France would engage himself to pay him subsidies $iid 
assist him with his arms against his own people. 

How different to what took place in France, where the 
nobility made alliance with the foreigner to combat with 
and lower royalty. Royalty in England continued to seek: 
an alliance with the foreigner, to abase the nobility and 
suppress the liberties of the kingdom. 

The enemy of the English nation was still, and always, 
the Bang; its defence, its powerful and energetic support, 
was the aristocracy. 

Strange perplexity for a people above all things monar- 
chical, and who ha dso recently submitted, under the 
name of a republic, to the abhorred tyranny of a fanatic sol- 
diery. How many faults, I was going to say'crimes, did it 
require before England — betrayed, humiliated, sold to the 
foreigner, and menaced with the re-establishment of the 
Catholic religion — rose again in insurrection, and onc$ 
more exposed herself to the hazard of a revolution? 

When the Dutch entered the Thames, and nearly 
reached Chatham, burning English vessels, do you know 
what Charles the Second was doing ? He was supping 
joyously in the palace of Westminster with his mistresses, 
and in the midst of their foolish gaiety pursued a but- 
terfly. 

. He sold Dunkirk, the new Calais, the key of France, to 
Louis the Fourteenth. 

King of a country at that period miserably beset with 
ideas of jealousy and hatred of France, he formed ap. 
alliance with that country to ensure it not only supremacy 
on the Continent, but the dominion of the sea. 

Chief of a nation whom the horrors of Papacy bewii- 
dered, he agreed to become Catholic, and his brother and % 
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successor, James the Second, publicly embraced that reli- 
gion, the abhorrence of all the religious sects of England. 
Smitten by every woman, he created Louise) de 
Querouailles Duchess of Portsmouth) and became the 
slave of a French Catholic woman sent to his Court by 
the King of France. 

It required the wisdom and prudence of Louis the 
Fourteenth to prevent his making a public profession of 
Catholicism; but James, Duke of York, more resolute 
and hasty, did not hesitate to declare himself openly of 
the Roman faith ; and, by a royal edict, all the penal laws 
against the Catholics were abolished. 

Such, however, was the explosion of popular discontent 
that the King hastened to revoke this edict, and was him- 
self forced to sanction the celebrated law of the test, which 
ordered that all persons occupying civil or military offices 
should take the Oath of Supremacy, and publicly receive 
the communion according to the rites of the Anglican 
Church. This oath was only abolished in the nineteenth 
century under George the Fourth (in 1829), 

Thus every time that its prerogatives or liberties were 
touched the Parliament resisted legally; but when any 
attack was made on its religious belief, the resistance be- 
came so violent and passionate, and threatened such con- 
sequences, that the King in alarm hastened to submit, and 
signed an Act against which his conscience protested, and 
which condemned his own brother, the Duke of York. 

" But neither the national pride nor anxiety for public 
liberty had so great an influence on the popular mind as 
hatred of the Roman Catholic religion. That hatred had 
become one of the ruling passions of the community, and 
was as strong in the ignorant and profane as in those who 
were Protestants from conviction."— (Macaulay.) 
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I describe the social state of England. I explain the 
causes of the revolution of 1688, and the definitive acces- 
sion of the aristocracy to power. A sincere Catholic, I 
deplore the folly of the dynasty of the Stuarts, which 
with blindness and levity, not only had, as if designedly 
provoked its fall, but which contributed more than any 
Protestant could have done, to render Catholicism unpo- 
pular, by the dissoluteness of their manners, the frivolity 
and cowardice of their conduct, and the base and odious 
character of the despotism they tried to found. 

Against the re-establishment of Catholicism openly sup- 
ported and commanded by the enemies of England, and 
shamefully consented to by a king who had sold himself 
to Louis the Fourteenth, all the nation revolted. The 
nobility were, as usual, at the head of the popular move- 
ment, and, as usual, defended their private interests. For 
it has ever been the happiness of England, as I have 
already shewn, that at all periods the political and reli- 
gious interests of the nobility have been those of the 
English people. Here the aristocracy were directly inte- 
rested. The Anglican church having been re-established, 
they possessed all the bishoprics and all the principal 
appointments ! ! The clergy, as Macaulay truly says, 
" trembled for their benefices, and the gentlemen for their 
abbeys and their tithes." 

Such was the effervescence of the kingdom, its hatred 
of papacy, that they credited all the absurd calumnies of 
the wretched Titus Oates, who/after being Anglican, and 
then Jesuit, revealed I know not what plot, which he 
invented to ruin the Catholics, and they were subjected to 
the most sanguinary and iniquitous persecutions. 

Shortly after, Charles the Second died a Catholic, and 
so great was the fanaticism and folly of the 1 lower 
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classes that they accused the Catholics of having poisoned 
him. 

It was under these terrible circumstances that James 
the Second inopportunely inherited the throne. His first 
act was to confide the administration of justice to Sir 
George Jefferies, whose violence and cruelty have re- 
mained proverbial, and who terrified the nation with the 
cynicism and madness of his sanguinary arrests. James 
the Second assured Louis the Fourteenth of his attach- 
ment, declaring that he could do nothing without his pro- 
tection, and promising to prevent the Houses of Parlia- 
ment interfering with exterior affairs, swearing to him 
besides, to consult him in every thing. But too foolish, too 
opinionated, and too proud to submit to take counsel of 
any one, even of the King who kept him in pay, James 
hastened to break openly with his subjects by causing the 
public celebration of the Catholic rites, and exacting that 
his ministers should be present. 

The insurrection of Monmouth, at the head of which 
were several nobles, did not alarm him. Having con- 
quered, he imagined he had nothing more to fear ; and 
notwithstanding the warnings he received from Rome and 
France, he did not hesitate to take the boldest measures. 
He openly violated the Test Act, and made many Catholics 
enter the army, declaring to Parliament that he would 
never consent to deprive himself of their services. The 
House of Lords and the House of Commons united to 
oppose this violation, and the King hastened to dissolve 
the Parliament. He surrounded himself with Jesuits, 
and named their principal chief in London, Edward Petre, 
privy councillor. To those who warned him of the danger 
he incurred by such measures, and who pointed out to 
him the daily increasing hatred of all classes of the popu- 
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lation, he replied, " I shall make no concession; my father 
made concessions, and he was beheaded." 

He did not perceive, the madman ! that the duty of a 
sovereign is neither to offend nor to submit to public 
ojtinion, but rather to direct and to draw his inspirations 
from it. Blind, tenacious, and obstinate as a child, lie 
acted like a fanatic sectarian, whereas even in the interest 
of his faith, he should have respected the religion of his 
subjects. 

He named four Catholic nobles, members of the Privy 
Council; he conferred the ecclesiastical benefices belonging 
to the Anglican church on Catholics ; mass was publicly 
celebrated at the University of Oxford, where the young 
men destined for the Protestant ministry studied, and the 
head of the University was a Catholic. He went still 
further, he gave the bishoprics of Chester and Oxford to 
Catholics, and wished to give the Archbishopric of York 
to Father Petre ; but Rome who tried in vain to lead the 
King to pursue a more prudent line of conduct, refused it, 
foreseeing to what this madness and these iniquities would 
lead in England, 

Alas ! nothing stopped this fanatic so obstinately bent 
on his destruction. In spite of two votes of Parliament, 
he re-established the Court of High Commission, to which 
he intrusted the power of judging cases of heresy. All 
sects who were not Catholics feared to be condemned 
by it? 

And to brave the fanaticism of the Protestants already 
so violently excited, even yet more openly, a college of 
Jesuits was built on the banks of the Thames, a crowd of 
monks walked publicly in London, and everywhere the 
Catholic faith was publicly re-established. 

In all parts of the kingdom insurrections broke out, but 
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James would not understand any warning. The Bishop 
of London was summoned before the High Court, the 
fellows of Oxford having refused to admit the Catholic 
bishop who had been foisted on them, were driven out> 
declared incapable of holding any benefice ; and Magdalen 
College, the principal one of the University, the glory and 
pride of Protestant England, became a Catholic seminary. 

Resistance increasing in all the kingdom, James wished 
to revoke the charters and privileges of the towns, 
boroughs, and corporations, which, since the Conquest, no 
sovereign had ever dared attempt, thus joining political to 
religious despotism, as if it had not been sufficient to have 
to struggle against the united Protestant sects; and at 
the same time, he ordered all officiating ministers at the 
churches, at the hour of divine service, to read the decla- 
ration of indulgence, which abolished all penal edicts 
against the Catholics. 

Of all the acts committed up to that day, this was the 
most insane. It was not only an affront, an insult in- 
flicted without any motive on all the Anglican clergy, but 
in the belief of all the clergy, as well as in the opinion of 
the people, it was an act of heresy, and without any 
excuse, a violation of the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom. 

Why give this useless provocation? Was not Catho- 
licism openly re-established everywhere? Did not the 
Catholics fill the greater part of the civil and military 
offices ? Did not the Court of High Commission judge 
summarily, all too rigid, too zealous Protestants? Was 
not the Jesuit Petre officially the King's counsellor ? and 
had not the Catholic bishops replaced the Protestant 
bishops in their sees ? 

The Anglican clergy held an assembly, and in a petition 
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signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and six of the 
suffragan bishops, represented to the King that they could 
not solemnly publish this declaration. The King caused 
it be signified to the bishops who had signed that they 
must appear before the Council. Surrounded by guards, 
they were conducted through London in the midst of an 
immense crowd, which knelt down before them, and loudly 
prayed for these martyrs of the Anglican faith. James, 
terrified, ordered all his disposable troops to march to 
London; but the soldiers everywhere swore to defend 
their bishops. An immense crowd surrounded the walls 
of the prison where they fcere confined, and all the noble 
families of England sent and stationed their carriages and 
their men in livery there, as if to prove they would never 
abandon the courageous defenders of their faith. 

Time had progressed. The question was no longer what 
it had been under the Normans and the Plantagenets. By 
the services they had rendered, by their alliances with the 
commons, by the fusion of the interests and privileges of 
the two classes equally represented in Parliament, the 
nobility had known how to attach the whole nation to 
them. ' 

Episcopacy, the Anglican religion, which they so ener- 
getically defended against James, was their religion. The 
people, a part of the citizens, were Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists, but all the nobility and commons 
were Anglicans, and possessed bishoprics and ecclesiastical 
benefices. The dissenting sects doubtlessly hated the 
episcopacy, but they hated the Catholics still more* In 
the struggle between the Anglican and Catholic reli- 
gion, between aristocracy and royalty, the commons and 
the people with enthusiasm declared themselves for the 
nobles and the bishops. The nobility thus reaped the 
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fruit of their conduct and patriotism since the Conquest. 
As they had always, since William the Conqueror, been 
for the people and- commons, now, from gratitude and 
interest, the people and commons supported the nobility 
in the hour of trial. 

The revolution of 1688 was, then, a national revolution 
— inspired, led, and terminated by the nobility and the 
episcopacy of England. It was the bishops that called the 
Stadtholder, William of Orange, to Great Britain ; it was 
the nobles who were the first that drew the sword in his 
cause. James was abandoned by every one, even by his 
daughter Mary, the wife of the Prince of Orange ; and 
William entered London without one drop of blood being 
shed. 

The House of Commons, freely elected by the nation, 
declared unanimously, " that it was incompatible with the 
safety and well doing of a Protestant nation that it shonld 
be governed by a Papist King." The House of Lords was 
equally unanimous in this proposition. 

But the Parliament freely discussed the great political 
and social questions which this new revolution had origi- 
nated. Enlightened by past experience, they would not 
permit the people to interfere in these discussions, and 
endeavoured to exercise intimidation. Petitions, covered 
with thousands of signatures, being presented to the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords, were indignantly 
repulsed. 

The House voted freely, after long and mature discus- 
sions, that the Prince and Princess of Orange should be 
declared King and Queen of England ; and Lord Halifax, 
President of the House of Lords, in the name of the 
States of the Kingdom, and in presence of the Parliament, 
prayed of William and Mary to accept the crown. 
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BOOK III. 

REVOLUTION OP 1688 — REVOLUTION OP 1789. 

I shall now explain the causes of the Revolution of 
1688. Revolution! Why use the word? Revolution, 
does it not indicate a radical change in civil, political, or 
religious order? And where is the change? The Parlia- 
ment, in giving the crown to the Prince of Orange, only ex- 
acted an oath, that of submitting himself to the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom. There was then nothing changed. 
The accession of William only consecrated the work of 
past centuries. It first insured the existence and supre- 
macy of the Anglican religion, which was the religion of 
the English aristocracy. It assured, besides, the prepon- 
derance and the liberty of Parliament. But the Parlia- 
ment did not omit one proposition or claim one new 
privilege. To ascertain its rights, it had only to read the 
constitutional history of its predecessors. There was no 
religious change, there was no political change, no more 
than there was a social change. The accession of William 
did not dispossess of power one class to give it to another. 
If the influence of the Commons was then definitively re- 
cognized and preponderated, the Lords did not take a less 
active part in the great functions of the kingdom ; and 
their sons and brothers, as well as the country gentlemen, 
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baronets, and knights, had, as theretofore, a majority in 
the Commons. 

Far from consecrating its defeat, the revolutiou of 1688 
consecrated for centuries the preponderance of the English 
aristocracy. 

It is, besides, evident that a change of dynasty, con- 
ceived, executed and consummated by the nobility, must 
ensure its supremacy. But in fighting for its faith, the 
nobility also fought for the faith of all the Protestant 
sects in the United Kingdom. In defending its privileges, 
it equally defended the privileges of the nation. Its inte- 
rests were so bound up with those of the people, that its 
triumph was the triumph of the people ; and for those who 
did not deeply reflect, the accession of William appeared 
to found a new order of things in Great Britain. 

Doubtless from this epoch, the Commons exercised an 
all powerful control over the affairs of the nation. But 
this control they had always attempted to exercise, since 
the wars of the two Roses, substituting under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, their militant action to the action of the 
Lords, and in the struggle with royalty playing the same 
part, that they had played with the great Barons under the 
sway of the Normans and Plantagenets. I have demon- 
strated that the only opposition which the Tudors met 
with, emanated from the House of Commons. Henry the 
Eighth, let it be remembered, summoned the Speaker of 
the House and threatened to bring his head to the block, 
if his bill of subsidies did not pass ; and Elizabeth was 
constrained to make excuses to the Commons, saying that 
she had been taken by surprise, and declared that she re- 
tracted the unjust monopolies that had been established, 
and that she purposed for the future to govern according 
to the laws. But from the accession of the Stuarts, the 

r 2 
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struggle between royalty and the Commons took a more 
violent character. Neither James the First, or Charles the 
First, Cromwell, Charles the Second, James the Second 
could succeed with any Parliament. They were successively 
obliged to dissolve them. The House of Commons at each 
demand of subsidies multiplied its remonstrances, extended 
its privileges, encroached on the royal power and every day 
its preponderance was consolidated and increased. The reli- 
gious revolution of 1688, was the sole work of the nobility; 
it was the Bishops and Nobles who offered the Crown to 
the Prince of Orange, who called him to England, were 
the first to draw the sword for him to increase his army, 
conduct him to London, and consecrate him king. Ap- 
parently the nobles who thus changed the dynasty, and 
established on an immovable basis the supremacy of the 
religion which they professed, did not lose their influence 
at the moment, when they imposed on the country they* 
religion and their faith. Without doubt the action of the 
House of Commons remained preponderate, and the power 
was in reality in it, rather than in the House of Lords. 
The reason is simple, the House of Lords is composed of a 
certain limited number of members, who take their seats 
by right of birth, who can send in writing their vote by 
proxy, without assisting at the sittings, it only represents 
the privileges, the rights and interests of the higher nobi- 
lity. The House of Commons represents the interest of 
all classes of society. Theoretically, practically and logi- 
cally it speaks in the name of the nation which has elected 
it, and in the midst of which its members constantly are. 
The sons and brothers of nobles, sit there by the side of 
Baronets and Knights, and also with the members of the 
towns and universities. The aristocratic element domi- 
nates there, from two reasons ; first, because the members 
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of large towns are less numerous, than those of counties 
and boroughs, that the elective basis is not founded on the 
number of the population, but according to the ancient 
custom, which gives three quarters of the seats in the 
House to the representatives of the counties, that is to say, 
to the gentlemen ; lastly, because the elections are made 
at considerable cost, and also that, in such elections, fabu- 
lous sums are expended, and consequently a large fortune 
is requisite for a member of the House of Commons. Thus 
the power rests in the hands of the aristocracy. 

And besides, it is necessary to remark that the word 
bourgeoisie cannot be translated into English, and that 
there is no English word synonymous to it, Some families 
having no title, claim, and often with reason, that they are 
descended from the Normans of the conquest. Every one 
in England takes the title of esquire, and provided he is 
neither a workman nor a merchant, every one calls him, 
and he has a right to call himself a gentleman. The 
younger brothers of lords have the title of honourable, 
the members of the Privy Council have the same title ; 
younger sons and nephews of lords (barons) are not dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the nation ; they are only gen- 
tlemen, nothing more. The peers themselves, dukes, mar- 
quises, the most illustrious of England, ally themselves 
daily to the plebeian race, and the word mesailliance, can no 
more be translated into English, than the word bourgeoisie* 

Although there is no other nobility so powerful, or who 
have rendered such great and brilliant services, or have 
such great wealth as the English, nevertheless there are 
none less arrogant, less exclusive, and consequently there 
are none so popular. They have had the good fortune at all 
times, to have their interests united with those of the 
nation, and that in defending their privileges and liberties, 
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they have defended the privileges and liberties of the Eng- 
lish people, so that England owes to them, at the same 
time its glory, strength, unity, prosperity and liberty. 
They had been obliged to seek wives among the bourgeoisie, 
from the time of the Conquest, because the conquest of 
England was not made by a nation like the conquest of 
the Gauls for example, but by an army. Thus, from the 
outset, there had been family alliances made between the 
conquerors and the conquered, between the nobles and the 
bourgeoisie, and once the principle of these alliances ad- 
mitted, others continued, and passed into a custom. Some 
daughters of dukes, and daughters of the blood royal, es- 
poused men without titles, and the greatest nobles in Eng- 
land, often sought their wives from the ranks of the com- 
mons. In the war of the two Roses, Macaulay remarks, 
that Sir Richard Pole married the Countess of Salisbury, 
daughter of George, Duke of Clarence, the son and brother 
of a king. Macaulay adds, "that there exist in Eng- 
land, relations and descendants of the Plantagenets, having 
no other title than th/it of esquire, which all Englishmen 
take, and without more privileges than the farmer or 
shopkeeper ? Thus nobility is not inseparable from title, 
lords do not form a caste, living apart from the nation, 
and a great number of English families can claim to 
descend from them, or even from a more ancient lineage 
than theirs. The English peerage was then universally 
beloved, and it had never wounded the self love, or pride 
of the intermediate or inferior classes. 

But it was not only beloved, it had known how to com- 
mand the respect and veneration of the people, who were 
accustomed to look on it as a protector. It recalled the pa- 
tricians of republican Rome, who called themselves and 
who were the fathers of the people. It always had from 
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need of their services, from imperious necessity, from 
policy intermixed its interests with those of the nation, and 
with extreme prudence and perseverance, developed the 
prosperity of commerce, and the increase of the navy. 

By the law of entail which will not permit the disposing 
of, or alienation of estates, by the inflexible right of primo- 
geniture, which confers on the eldest brother alone, the 
title and territorial possessions, by alliances with the com- 
moners, they had known how to preserve and increase for 
centuries the fortunes of their ancestors. The nobles were 
rich enough to demand nothing from royalty. High 
dignities did not change their position, they took them 
without any eager ambition, and quitted them without 
bitter regret. The influence they enjoyed, the fortune 
they possessed, did not depend on the places they occu- 
pied, and frequently they found themselves compromised 
by them. Thus at all times, they had known how to in- 
spire the people with respect, as they had inspired them 
with gratitude for the great services they had rendered. 
They did not wish that any superiority should elevate them 
above them. All men who made themselves illustrious in 
the state councils, in the army, the navy, or even in in- 
dustry or commerce, they raised to take their seats with 
them, and make a lord like themselves. 

So that all influence, glory, and greatness, associated and 
united itself with the nobility, and in it was summed up all 
the glories that made England so proud.* 

This is why the revolution of 1688 was an aristocratic 
and not a democratic revolution ; this is the reason why 
gathering the fruit of their wisdom and patriotism, the 
English nobility triumphed in the kingdom, and laid the 
basis of a government that will last for centuries. 

* I have no need to add that the nobility act the same at the present time. 
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Shall I say that this result was due solely to the perse- 
verance and intelligence of their conduct since the Norman 
conquest ? That would be an error. God holds in his 
hands the life and destiny of nations. It is He that has 
made England what she is to-day. It is God that has 
willed that England was successively governed by foreign 
dynasties. By the Normans and Plahtagenets who were 
French, the Stuarts who were Scotch, by the Prince of 
Orange, by Queen Anne, the spouse of a Prince of Den- 
mark, and by the House of Hanover. None of these 
houses had root in the country, the accession of each of 
them inspired suspicions, and thus cemented the union of 
all classes in the nation. Who knows what England would 
have become if the Stuarts had not turned Catholic ? 
Who knows what she would have become if William had 
not been at once unpopular, from his temper and Presby. 
terian religion ; if he had had a son, and his successor his 
capacity, I was going to say his genius ; if Anne had been 
a new Elizabeth, if George the First, or his son had been 

Henry the Fourth, or Napoleon ? The House of 

Hanover did not produce during the eighteenth century a 
single prince worthy of wearing the crown, and of exer- 
eising its power. The aristocracy had this good fortune 
when it tried definitively to govern the united kingdom, 
that it could during a century confirm its domination, and 
habituate the nation and royalty to it, without having a 
single king capable, I will not say of impeding and weakening 
its power, but even of attempting to do so. 

The revolution of 1688 then succeeded, because it was 
at the same time consecrated by all the traditions of the 
history of England, and also because God has permitted 
its free and glorious development by removing all causes 
of dissension and civil war. 
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Is it to be said that this oligarchy, which supporting 
itself on the love and veneration of the English nation, 
proclaimed at once the liberties and privileges for which 
she had so long combated ? By no means. The habeas 
corpus, that precious acquisition, was suspended two months 
after the coronation of the Prince and Princess of Holland i 
living in London was interdicted to all Catholics, who con- 
tinued to be deprived of their political rights till 1829- 
They went so far as to forbid them the purchase of lands. 
They encouraged impeachments, and ordered that any 
farmer who being excited to rebellion by his master, 
should refuse to take arms, should receive in recompense as 
his property all the lands which he held to farm. After 
the invasion of the Pretender, the partizans of the Stuarts 
were pursued with cruelty unheard of, and without a pa- 
rallel in history, executions took place in mass, and 
more than thirty vessels conveyed the suspected to Ame- 
rica. A law was made declaring that it was treason to 
write or print contrary to the law, that is to say against 
the established government. The newspapers were in 1712, 
subjected to so onerous a tax that the greater number of 
them ceased to appear. They were forbidden under the 
most severe penalties to publish an account of the debates 
in Parliament, and if since 1789 the newspapers enjoy this 
privilege, it is only upon sufferance. But lately, only a 
few months since, a proposition tending to recognize the 
right of publishing the sittings of the Houses, had not 
even the honour of a discussion. Toleration has been 
maintained, but the right has not been recognized. From 
1808 to 1821 the English Government, instituted a hun- 
dred and one lawsuits against the press, imprisoned ninety- 
four journalists, and banished twelve of them. Since then, 
tranquillity being no longer menaced, rigorous measures 
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have ceased, and the press has enjoyed the greatest liberty ; 
but all citizens have a right to prosecute a newspaper for 
defamation, injury, or calumny, and to demand and obtain 
damages often so considerable as to cause the ruin of the 
newspaper. 

No statesman in England has ever made his position by 
means of the press, or acquired power by the daily pub- 
lications. The economists have written in reviews, literary 
as well as political works, which are only read by the higher 
classes of society, but never to this day has any ambitious 
man sought, nor would he have succeeded by the assistance 
of the press in fomenting troubles, struggling with the 
established government, or casting hatred and contempt 
on any one class of society, or in lighting the torch of civil 
war. 

It is not in the silence of a study, where abandoning him- 
self up to his impressions, and suffering his pen to follow 
the vent of his imagination, of his resentments, or his envy, 
that a man prepares himself in England for the arena of 
public life. It is in an active and practical life, it is by 
taking a part in the administration of the corporation of 
his town, or his county, it is by travelling for years of his 
youth, and studying the constitutions and habits, the 
strength and weakness of each nation ; it is by constant 
application to public business, by the legitimate influence 
bestowed by a large fortune nobly acquired, and by a 
serious experience of life that the English seek to enter the 
House of Commons. 

Of six hundred and fifty-four members' actually seated in 
the House at this moment, I have counted seventy earls, 
viscounts, barons, and lords, seventy-nine honourables, 
seventy baronets, in all two hundred and twenty titled 
nobles. Amongst the four hundred and thirty-four members 
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without titles are found a great number of near relatives 
of noblemen, and of the old families who preserve and bear 
with legitimate pride their noble blazons without coronets, 
but not without glory. 

This preponderance of the nobility in the House of 
Commons, this aristocratic oligarchy which governs and 
insures the stability, order, and liberties of the United 
Kingdom, explains itself by divers causes, of which some 
have already been explained in the course of this work, and 
which I must sum up in order to prove how impossible it 
is to dream of establishing in France institutions similar 
to those that exist in England. 

The property of England is concentrated in the hands of 
forty or fifty thousand proprietors. In France it is divided 
between five millions of proprietors, and this number is 
daily increasing; and above all it is territorial property 
which gives political fortune. A great proprietor who has 
large domains, who possesses entire communes, who can 
count by thousands the inhabitants who live on the heri- 
tage of his ancestors, must inevitably enjoy incontestable, I 
had nearly said immoveable, influence. And remark that 
these vast domains have remained indefinitely in the same 
families, that by the law of entail, which dates from Edward 
the First (1272) they could not be alienated, and as I before 
said, they are transmitted in noble families, with the title, 
and that so inflexibly that it is by no means rare to see the 
daughters of noblemen left without means, whilst a distant 
cousin suddenly becomes by the death of their father, heir 
and fortunate possessor of the castles and vast domains in 
which their childhood has been passed. The incontestable 
influence of the nobility, and of the great proprietors is in- 
creased by the use which they make of their fortune. In 
place of living obscurely, or ostentatiously expending their 
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wealth in cities or at the court, they live on their domains 
in the centre of their vassals and tenant farmers, such 
is the name they now bear. The season in London lasts 
for three months at most, but scarcely has it terminated 
when all the families hasten to return to their country 
seats, and hold their court there. I do not exaggerate, the 
expression is true. In the vast dwellings, formerly con- 
structed by the serfs, by the conquered, by the Saxons, it 
is not rare to see collected about a hundred persons. Sport 
follows sport, dinners, balls, and theatrical entertainments 
occupy the evening. The castles, which recall our noble 
chateaux of Fontainebleau, or Compeigne, have all saloons 
for theatrical amusement, concerts, and balls. A news- 
paper, the Morning Post, announces daily in England the 
noble visitors who arrive at the different residences, and 
the parties that are given. All the nation associates itself 
with this splendour, and applauds the intellectual luxury. 
The great families are thus known, loved, and respected. 
Far from being jealous of their riches, the inferior classes 
of society are proud of their princely magnificence. It is 
the aristocracy that at all times make the most noble use 
of riches. From pride and generosity they take a part in 
all charitable works, direct private subscriptions, cover 
England with religious institutions, houses of refuge, hos- 
pitals, schools, and colleges. Preserving- the traditions of 
the past since the Conquest, they have administered juris- 
diction in the counties, have improved, kept in order, and 
constructed roads, canals, and ports, thus making the seig- 
norial right useful to the general prosperity. Possessed of 
the soil their interest was identical with the interest of the 
English people. They, as I have said before, held to the 
latter the place which the patricians of ancient Rome held 
to the plebeians. 
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Not only the liberties of the United Kingdom have been 
conquered by them, but it is they who by their able, patient, 
and persevering administration and example have insured 
the agricultural prosperity of England, even as by their 
patriotic energy they have established the preponderance of 
their navy and commerce. 

In all ages they have with scrupulous care watched that 
there should be no usurpation of titles, or any fraudulent 
introduction into their ranks which could compromise their 
prestige, and the number of the members is singularly 
limited. The nobility of England consists of twenty-one 
dukes, nineteen marquises, a hundred and three earls, fifteen 
viscounts, and a hundred and thirty-five barons. The 
Scotch nobility counts seven dukes, three marquises, forty 
earls, four viscounts, and twenty-three barons. The nobi- 
lity of Ireland one duke, fourteen marquises, thirty-six 
earls, thirty-nine viscounts, and fifty-eight barons. 

The Peerage, the golden book of the English nobility 
is the second Bible of England. Every one reads it. The 
English know it better than they know the history of their 
country. And are not these histories in reality inter- 
mixed ? Is not all the life in England summed up in the 
life of some illustrious families whose representatives now 
sit in the House of Lords ? Whilst in France each century, 
and it might be said each reign has had its nobility, that 
of England is immutable. Where are the descendants of 
the companions of Merovee and Clovis ? Where are the 
descendants of the Crusaders ? Where are the represen- 
tatives of the great feudal families of the middle ages, the 
Dukes of Brittany and Burgundy, the Counts of Nevers 
. and of Artois. Where are the sons of the gentlemen who 
have spread so high and so far the glory of French chivalry ? 
Has not each reign in France brought forward new names ? 
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Did the nobility of Francis the First descend from the 
nobility of Charles the Seventh? Did the nobility of 
Louis the Fourteenth descend from the nobility of the 
Beamais? Hardly from one century to another did a 
name survive. All died in France, all died away ; and yet 
so admirably gifted is the nation that each generation 
brought with it imperishable glory. Every thing lived and 
was perpetuated in England. 

When before a respectful and eager crowd, the nobility 
pass to attend a levee of the Queen, it seems as if ancient 
generations were resuscitated, to tell the present of their 
combats, their misfortunes, their greatness and their 
exploits. 

There is the Duke of Northumberland, a Percy ! The 
founder of this race was a Danish chief, a Manfred, who in 
the time of the Carlovingians, with the Scandinavians 
ravaged the coasts of France, and finished by establishing 
themselves in Normandy. William de Percy, was at 
Hastings, by the side of Duke William, he had, as com- 
panion in arms, Grosvenor, the actual head of the house of 
the Marquis of Westminster, and Richard Grenville, a 
descendant of the first Duke of Normandy. Rollo founded 
the house of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Then there is the Marquis of Lansdowne ; one of his 
ancestors sat in the council of Edward the Confessor. 

The Duke of Somerset, his ancestors called themselves 
St. Maur, (Seymour.) They quitted Normandy, and fixed 
themselves at the Court, under. Henry the Third. Look 
at the Baron Henry William Fitzgerald de Ros ; one of 
his ancestors was member of the assembly of great Barons* 
who in the thirteenth century took away the power from 
Henry the Third. 

Then the Earl of Warwick, of Norman origin, who 
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counts in his genealogy the king maker ; the Warwick 
who during the war of the two Roses, disposed of the Crown 
of England at his will. 

See William Courteney, Earl of Devon, who descended 
from Louis le Gros, King of France; and Stuart Marquis 
of Bute, who is descended from Robert the Second, King 
of Scotland. 

John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, who amongst his an- 
cestors, counted the companion of William the Conqueror, 
and the famous Captain Talbot, who was so well known in 
France, for his exploits in the fifteenth century. 

Then Howard, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, and 
hereditary Marshal of England, whose dukedom was insti- 
tuted by Richard the Third ; and one of whose ancestors 
was the celebrated Catherine Howard, fifth wife of Henry 
the Eighth. 

See Lennox, Duke of Richmond, descended from Charles 
the Second, and the beautiful and witty Louise de Querou- 
ailles, Duchess of Portsmouth and D'Aubigny. 

See the Duke of Bedford. He is of the family of the 
Russell, who expiated on the scaffold the crime of having 
sought to free England from the odious despotism of 
James the Second ; and of that other Russell, who carried 
the offer of the Crown of the United Kingdom to William 
of Orange. 

Look at the Duke of Hamilton, first Duke of Scotland, 
husband of the gracious Princess of Baden, cousin of the 
Emperor Napoleon the Third. One of his ancestors was 
created in 1552, Due de Chatelherault, by Henry the 
Second, King of France. 

Then alas ! come the great modern, illustrious nobles, 
those who date from our wars, and were created from our 
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misfortunes. . . The Duke of Marlborough, Lord Nelson, 
and the Duke of Wellington ! 

Thus each name awakens a great remembrance, recalls 
a great epoch, and when by chance an illustrious title 
ceases to exist, from lack of proper heirs, it is often given 
to some new family which has elevated itself, so that the 
nation should always find the names, which tradition had 
rendered glorious. It is thus, that the title of Earl of 
Leicester, after belonging to the famous Simon de Mont- 
fort, who in 1265 founded the Parliament, was afterwards 
conferred on Dudley, the favourite, the friend, shall I say 
the lover ? of Elizabeth, and in the present day belongs to 
a Coke. 

But it is not only from the brilliancy and antiquity of the 
title, the immense territorial fortune, or the jurisdiction of 
counties, and by services, that the English nobility could 
preserve the government, which the revolution of 1688 
had put into their hands, with their political institutions, 
they could not otherwise escape civil dissensions and un- 
doubtedly bloody revolutions. They foresaw it. They 
wished to prevent the elevation of a new Oliver Cromwell, 
and the reconstitution of a new democratic army. They 
kept up with extreme care the terror of a standing army 
in the English nation. Surrounded by the sea, defended 
by an innumerable fleet; England only wants an army for 
her colonies. For home the militia is sufficient, the 
militia raised in the counties is consequently in the hands 
of the nobility. But of the army destined for the colo- 
nies, some regiments remain in turn in the United King- 
dom, the army is led by officers, who, up to the grade 
of lieutenant-colonel, inclusive, purchase all their steps, 
and live in the colonies so luxuriously, that there is 
no fear of seeing the inferior classes placed in their posi- 
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tions. At the time of the Crimean war, in France and on 
the Continent, profound and philosophic dissertations were 
made, to prove the iniquity of preventing the non-com- 
missioned officers, who shed their blood on the fields of 
battle, obtaining commissions. This was not quite just; 
every time an ensign is killed, the Crown has the disposal 
of the eommission, and can give it to a non-commissioned 
officer, there have been some examples of this, but they 
are rare. And do you know why ? It is that the army 
agree in that respect with the nation, they will not 
have it. The English soldier passively obeys an officer who 
is rich, who has purchased, and can purchase his commis- 
sion; he will not obey a man like himself. He would 
consider it a dishonour. 

If the purchase of commissions is completely suppressed, 
the army will become democratic, it would in time ruin 
the institutions that reign in England. The breach once 
made, social revolution will enter. 

In a continental nation, every day open to attack, and 
where the army of the country is strength and safety, the 
purchase of commissions would be an absurdity. England 
has so well understood this, that, in the navy, commissions 
are not obtained by purchase, because it is essential to 
maintain the superiority of the fleet, on which the safety 
of England depends, and consequently to introduce into 
it a certain portion of the democratic element, whilst it 
would be imminently dangerous to the country that the 
army should cease to be aristocratic. This, then, is the 
reason why all the commissions in the army up to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel are bought ; and the capacity of the 
aristocracy has been such, that the nation is unanimous in 
its desire to maintain this order of things. But that 
whitih has above all insured the stability of the govern- 
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meat definitively constituted by the revolution of 1688, is 
the colonies. The colonies are not only the strength, the 
fortune, the glory of England, but her safeguard. If she 
lost her colonies, Great Britain would descend to the rank 
-of a third rate power, and she would perish without doubt 
in frightful social convulsions. 

But in France, a man having an ardent imagination, 
an active ambition, and real capacity, finding himself in 
the depths of misery and obscurity, it too often happens 
that he will lay the blame on the institutions of his coun- 
try, and the form of its government, and he becomes dis- 
contented and revolutionary. Do we not know that all 
the heads of democratic parties are lawyers, doctors, lite- 
rary men, journalists, and unemployed men, who, drawn 
into a fatal circle, and anxious to extricate themselves from 
it, see no other issue than revolution? All their activity 
is devoted to political matters. Impatient of the obscurity 
that oppresses them, of the misery that stifles them, 
blinded by theories too often drawn from a false and in- 
complete education, which has made them dreamers and 
not citizens, Utopians and not practical men, they con- 
stantly endanger order and society, and that too, honestly, 
and with fatal ardour and resolution. * 

The cause of existing evil in France is that we are too 
much accustomed to demand our means of existence and 
position from government. 

There is nothing similar to this in England, because 
England covers and surrounds the world with her colonies, 
her manufactures, counting-houses, and governments, and 
whoever has the heart, energy, and intellect can, by expa- 
triating himself for a few years, make a considerable for- 
tune. I have said, by expatriating himself : I was wrong ; 
far the maxim of Danton is not applicable to the English- 
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man. Each Englishman carries his country with hirii. 
An Englishman is at home everywhere. 

When you count on the map of the world all the Eng- 
lish possessions, one remains dazzled at the colossal power 
which, wherever there is a rock commanding a strait, a 
flourishing island, a rising continent — Australia, for ex- 
ample—plants its flag, and pays, " This land is mine." On 
every rock, every isle, every oontinent, and possession 
there is a government established, with a governor, coun- 
cil, secretary, a chief judge, bishops, attorney-general, 
judges, sheriffs, coroners, &c. &c. I wished to have named 
some of the salaries, and so placed them in this work. I 
have found myself checked by the infinite number, of those 
functionaries. What is the number of the offices to be 
disposed of by the French government compared to the 
public functions, so largely recompensed, that the colonies 
offer to the ambition of England ? To cite only the sala- 
ries of the governors, I will give the following sums : — 

The Governor of Canada, £7734 10$.; of Jamaica, 
£4000 per annum; of the Ionian Isles, £4500; of the 
Cape, £5000; Ceylon, £7000; British Guiana, £4000; 
Gibraltar, £5000; Malta, £4500; Western Australia, 
£4000; Eastern Australia, £1800; Barbadoes, £4000; 
New Caledonia, £3000; New Brunswick, the same; New 
Zealand, £3480 ; Trinity Island, the same ; St. Helena, 
£2000 ; Newfoundland, the same ; Bermuda Isles, £2346 ; 
the Mauritius, £6000 ; fee fee. 

I stop here, as I fear to fatigue the patience of my 
readers; and yet, what are these offices, these salaries, 
compared to those in India ! M. de Yalbezen estimates 
at nine thousand the number of English subjects who find 
not only an honourable existence, but a highly lucrative 
one, in these magnificent possessions. According to his 

s 2 
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calculations, the total amount of emoluments received by 
the civil and military officers of the three presidencies 
reaches to £6,237,400 sterling, or 130,000,000 francs, in 
round numbers ; and in this amount is not included the 
salaries of the governor-general, the three governors of 
the presidencies, the commander-in-chief, the judges of 
the supreme courts, the chaplains of the Company, the 
Indian navy, nor of the auxiliary European service. I do 
not refer to the enormous pensions paid to all classes of 
functionaries and officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers, or the pensions paid to widows and orphans. 
Certainly, all these salaries and pensions united for India 
alone could be valued at two hundred and fifty millions of 
francs at least (£9,600,000). 

These are the marts that England offers to ardent minds, 
to men eager for honours and public offices, who have not 
sufficient fortune or influence to raise themselves in their 
mother couqtry. 

And besides these public functions, is it necessary for me 
to recall what inexhaustible sources of wealth the English 
find in the innumerable colonies they have founded in 
every part of the globe ? Is it necessary to show what 
infinite horizons open themselves everywhere to the sin- 
gularly practical and enterprising spirit of a people who, 
to a talent for commerce, join extreme perseverance, un- 
swerving courage, and indomitable pride ? 

Who can say what would have been the future of France, 
if Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the Sixteenth had known 
how to preserve that immense Oriental empire which Du- 
pleix and Labourdonnaye wished to give us ? When, in 
1640, King Charles the First persecuted his religious and 
political adversaries, there was a momentary discourage- 
ment amongst them. A certain number embarked for 
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America, more, and then more still followed them. Crom- 
well himself was already on board one of the vessels, when 
a royal order was received to forbid these emigrations.' 
God holds between his hands the destinies of kings and of 
nations. Charles the First prevented Cromwell expatri- 
ating himself. Louis the Fifteenth abandoned Dupleix 
and Labourdonnaye, and gave up India to England ! 

That has been the salvation of Great Britain. She has 
sent there all those ambitious men who would have shaken 
her constitution. She has there opened to democracy 
stifled at home, an immense empire. All men of energy can 
there make a fortune, be it by commerce and industry, or 
military offices. The prosperity and calm which England 
enjoys reposes solely, like her political and maritime 
power, on her colonies. Democracy* administers and 
governs the colonies. Whilst in England the commissions 
of the army are purchased, and the judicial and adminis- 
trative functions of counties depend, for the greater part/ 
on the nobility ; in India, every individual, be he who he 
may, can compete, by public examinations, for civil ap- 
pointments, similar to the French system, which predomi- 
nates in all our professions. 

Well ! English democracy has accepted the division. It 
leaves to the mother country the influence of the aristo- 
cracy, but takes the colonies for itself. 

In the colonies, English citizens frequently gain an im- 
mense fortune honourably, and then they return to the 
mother country, and can, by their riches, aspire in their 
turn to rank with the aristocracy, to win a seat in the 
House of Commons, or to unite their children with those 
of the noblest houses in England. 

These, equally with the singularly cold, reflective, prac- 

* The Governors alone are chosen exclusively from the aristocracy. 
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tical, firm, proud nature Of the English characte^^-obserre, 
these are the political and social causes which have main- 
tained the institutions which, since 1688, have definitively 
ruled England* But there is a moral cause, superior to 
all, and which more than any insures the prosperity which 
the nation enjoys. The revolutions of 1648 and 1688 
were, as I have shewn and proved, all religious revolutions. 
England is perhaps the most religious country in the 
world. There, none blush at praying to God, and no one 
conceals having done so. Catholics and Protestants, with 
the same ardour, practise the duties their faith imposes on 
them. No one would dare to write an atheistic or pan- 
theist book in England. The intolerance of sects is pushed 
very far, no doubt, but this intolerance even proves their 
faith ; and, I fear much that, too often in other nations, 
tolerance only conceals indifference and doubt. A nation 
truly religious, which knows how to love and pray to God, 
does not let itself easily be drawn on to the fatal step of 
revolution — knowing, recognizing in its social organization 
the Divine will, powerful in its faith, respecting right and 
respecting law, finding in its religions principles the hope 
of a better world, and the strength necessary to struggle 
with its passions, the nation is less inclined to violence and 
civil dissensions. I am not surprised that the social revo- 
lutions which have been accomplished in the world have 
been anti-religious; and I comprehend that all men of 
genius — Caesar, Charlemagne, Cromwell, and Napoleon — 
have wished to support their power by religion* 

What I have written M. de Lacordaire has said with in- 
comparable eloquence. " How is it that France for three 
quarters of a century has wallowed in the slough of catas- 
trophes, or is carried away like a vessel in the vortex of 
the ocean ! Neither princes, captains, or orators have been 
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wanting. She has received from God in these seventy 
years, with a sort of profusion, men remarkable for all 
kinds of greatness, and more prolific than ever, one could 
almost imagine that a singular destiny sought to draw a 
contrast between the genius of her leaders and the insig- 
nificance of the results obtained. A nation can only 
be governed when she controls herself in her thoughts 
and wishes. Every thing succumbs to thirty millions of 
men who know not haw to restrain themselves within 
bounds. But France, which has preserved such magnificent 
instincts, has lost the political sentiment of religion and 
right. Educated in the school of the free-thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, she cannot yet inure+herself to the idea 
that religion, even were it false, is a necessary element in 
the existence of a people, and that liberty is only possible 
in a country where right overrules passion/' 

It is thus in England, England is the country of right 
rather than the country of liberty. There have been in 
this country only two revolutions, both have been insti- 
gated by religious passions. That of 1648 fell because it 
deeply wounded the traditions of the national mind. That 
of 1688 succeeded because, conducted and terminated by the 
Episcopacy and the Aristocracy, it respected all the anterior 
ideas of right and power, for which since the Conquest the 
nation had contended. It is under these circumstances 
that the aristocratic oligarchy, which governs England, has 
been developed and maintained beneath the shadow of a 
royalty so revered that no Englishman ever dreams of de- 
stroying it. But such religious, political, and social condi- 
tions were wanting in France, and when a century later, 
in 1789, she laid the basis of a new government, she ne- 
cessarily, notwithstanding the efforts of some Utopians, 
founded an order of things different to that in England, 
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and more in character with her own particular genius, and 
all the traditions of her history. 

It is a strange fact that even at the moment when 
royalty reached the summit of its power, when Louis the 
Fourteenth appeared in a luminous halo, surrounded by al| 
that was glorious in France, I was going to say in huma- 
nity, by Turenne and Duguay-Trouin, by Racine and 
Moliere, Bossuet and Pascal, Poussin and Perrault, by the 
greatest captains by sea and by land, by the greatest poets, 
the greatest writers, and the deepest thinkers, by the 
greatest artists ; it was at that very moment that an atten- 
tive ear might have detected the first crack of the old 
social edifice, which in collapsing would shake the whole 
world with the thunder of its fall. 

The germ of the revolution of 1789 was implanted by 
the political principles which swayed the government of 
Louis the Fourteenth. 

Bv the establishment of administrative centralization. 
By the abasement of the nobility. 
By the elevation and prosperity of the bourgeoisie. 
By the admission of literary men to Court, and by the 
honours bestowed on them, Louis the Fourteenth struck 
the first blow, and that blow was mortal to ancient French 
society. It never rose again. Feeling itself dying, it at 
first strove to blind itself to the gravity of the evil ; it 
plunged into the most absurd orgies and the most disgrace- 
ful debauchery, striving to stultify itself, then having re- 
course to empiricism, and in. the desire for life, delivering 
itself up successively to every charlatan, imploring and 
expecting a miraculous relief. God alone could have 
saved it, but it had renounced Him, and no longer believed 
in Him. 

There was one man, one only, who had to some extent 
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a vague and sinister presentiment, this was St. Simon. I 
would willingly believe that it was this that gave him such 
bitterness and rancour, and so much anger and hatred. 

How he speaks of these innovations of the government 
of the great King ! I cannot refrain from quoting him 
for no one has better painted this epoch than this sublime 
pamphleteer, this sturdy and violent champion of the 
French nobility. 

" The Chancellor Voison," said he, " had essentially the 
most perfect quality, without which no one could enter, 
or ever had entered into the counsels of Louis the 
Fourteenth, during his reign, which was that of being 
fully and thoroughly of the middle class, the Duke de Beau- 
villiers only excepted." He also speaks of the " followers 
of the State and ministers who successively forsook the 
cloak, the neckband, then the black coat, then the plain, 
simple, and modest dress, and at last clothed themselves 
like men of quality. Then assuming their manners, then 
their advantages, and by degrees admitted to eat with the 
King, and then their wives, at first under personal pre- 
texts, for instance, Madame Colbert, long before Madame 
de Louvois ; lastly, years after, all claimed in right of their 
husbands, positions to eat and enter the carriages, and to 
be in no way different from women of quality." 

In another place he complains that "the great or the 
small, the known or the obscure, were forced to enter and 
persevere in the military service, there to become a low 
mob, all on an equality, and in the most submissive de- 
pendence upon the minister of war." Afterwards, of course, 
he " deplored the influence of men of the pen, and of the 
robe, and declared that things had reached such a pass 
that the greatest noble could no longer be of service to 
any one, and that in a thousand ways he depended on the 
lowest roturier." 
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The hour had, in fact, arrived when the bourgeoisie 
strove to break the bonds which for so many centuries had 
weighed them down, and claimed their rank and place in 
society. At all times the kings had taken advantage 
of their services and had drawn their counsellors and 
ministers from among them. Louis the Fourteenth only 
did the same as Charles the Seventh, Louis the Eleventh, 
and Francis the First had done. But Colbert, Louvois* 
Seignelay, Torcy, and Desmarets shewed themselves so 
superior to all the Court which crowded the royal ante* 
chambers ; but Corneille, Bossuet, Pascal, Moliere, Racine, 
Lafontaine, Bourdalcrae, Labruyere, Le Poussin, Le Sueur, 
Le Brun, and Puget— all these writers and artists of ge- 
nius — threw such a halo of splendour on this reign, that 
every one bowed himself before the radiant accession of 
the bourgeoisie. 

There was incontestably at that period great agitation in 
every mind. All threw themselves ardently into metaphy- 
sical speculations; and, even as in religion, men of im- 
mense knowledge — Arnault, Nicole, Pascal — went astray 
in search of new paths, in politics, the greatest minds 
had already dared to dream of deep and radical reforms. 
But, alas ! how diffuse were the ideas, how fake the theo- 
ries ! The purest, the most illustrious of these dreamers 
was a bishop, Fenelon, the preceptor of the Dauphin. 
And do you know what he proposed, after the League, 
after the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, after the Fronde ? 

He proposed to reconstitute feudalism and to re-esta- 
blish the division and independence of the provinces. He 
demanded "the establishment of particular etats in each 
of them, with power to establish a police, to punish, and 
to dispose of the taxes." That is to say, not only each 
province should have separate administration, but that 
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each should levy taxes and soldiers as it thought fit. At 
the same time Fenelon wished it to be formally forbidden 
for noble men and women to marry any but their equals 
in station. He intended to make the nobility a caste 
apart, living above and without the nation, with immense 
privileges. Thus the King was to give them in preference 
all the great offices of Parliament and of State. This was 
what Fenelon dreamed would be for the good of France. 
He did not see that it was precisely this division of France 
into provincial etats, and this preponderance of the nobi- 
lity, that for so many centuries had caused civil war and 
the misery of the people. He believed the independence 
of the provincial etats was liberty, and he did not recollect 
that this independence had ever served but to increase the 
power of the great, and to enable them to instal themselves 
as real, absolute sovereigns in their governments. 

However, I should not be just towards Fenelon, if I 
only say that, equally with Yauban, he thought with infi- 
nite solicitude of the misery of the people, caused by the 
arbitrary, intolerable, and odious iniquity of the taxes 
which weighed on them alone. It is essentially worthy of 
remark, that from the time of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
during the eighteenth century, all writers every time they 
spoke of the people found words filled with feeling and affec- 
tion. But they uttered only vague generalities, they threw 
themselves thoughtlessly into all great social questions ; 
they delighted to attack Christian civilization ; they sought 
in ancient Asia and new America for types that never ex- 
isted, and created them to have the right to attack society ; 
they spread gradually, but with perseverance, among the 
people exaggerated ideas of their rights and of their mis- 
fortunes; they opened their wounds instead of healing 
them. They thus increased their discontent, their com- 
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plaints, and anger, and in this way multiplied the ferments 
of hatred and civil war, and threw themselves without 
compass or sails in the midst of tempests, inexperienced 
pilots as they were, who, in the hour of extreme peril, did 
not even know to what port to steer ! 

Up to the time of Louis the Fourteenth writers had 
exercised no influence in France ; hut when they were seen 
at Versailles in the midst of the nobility, hastening with 
dukes and peers to the levee of the great king, assisting at 
all his fetes, accompanying him to his country seats, rid- 
ing even in his carriages; when they learnt in what 
esteem and honour they were held, and what was their 
power ; when they knew that they could with impunity- 
attack the vices and follies of the great, and censure their 
irregularities even at the steps of the throne — then curio- 
sity became general. They wished to read those illustrious 
favourites of the King, and they found that these favourites 
were men of genius. The astonishment was great, pro- 
found. It seemed as if the nation had suddenly been 
roused from the intellectual lethargic slumber into which 
it had fallen since the time of the Valois. She found an 
infinite enjoyment in these readings. There arose in the 
provinces, as in Paris, intellectual reunions, where they 
read, discussed, and gravely weighed the most frivolous 
things with gravity, and the gravest things with levity. They 
put themselves into communication with the great writers 
in Paris ; they sought to know, to interrogate, and consult 
on every thing; they became the oracle of the provinces. 
Their successors took care not to lose this valuable influ- 
ence. During the whole of the eighteenth century, the 
salons were renewed, and held by the most charming 
women, and then each writer came in turn to say a clever 
thing, to sustain a paradox, to read fragments of a work, 
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or to discuss the most delicate questions on society, reli- 
gion, or politics. 

Hence sprang intellectual centralization. All France 
was in Paris. What does Paris say — what is doing in 
Paris? .... Not a fool who believed himself a 
genius, but set out for the capital with his small collection 
of luggage, his tales and his verses, certain to die, like 
Gilbert or Malfil&tre in the hospital. Not an Utopian 
but took the dream of his diseased brain there ; not an 
inventor, a financier, a quack, a charlatan, but tried the 
experiments of his systems there, and found his bigoted 
followers. 

The tendency of the mind is a paradox, the beaten path 
is ever disdained, and it seems that the honours which 
surround them, and the eulogies, exaggerated to ridicule, 
of which they were the object, turned these writers giddy. 
They openly proclaimed the reign of human reason; 
poor reason ! . . . . They rejected as a miserable 
superstition, religious belief, they called Christ infamous, 
they sapped all the foundations of society, they shook all 
conviction, tarnished the purest conscience, with their 
doubts and obscenities ; they wrote the most infamous 
books that ever man dared to write ; did not their master, 
Voltaire, commit that odious, horrible crime, the poem of 
La Pucelle ? Shall I name Piron, whose verses are in the 
recollection of all? Shall I cite the tales and romances 
which were found in every boudoir ? The Sopha of Cre- 
bellon; the Svltan Mirzapouf, of the Abbe de Voisenon; 
les Bijoux indiscrete, of Diderot; les Liaisons danger- 
euses, of Choderlos de Laclos; Fa u bias, by Louvet, etc.? 
Shall I say how this knot of impure, immodest cour- 
tezans, and noble ladies trailing their honours in the 
most obscene debaucheries, of great nobles trumpeting 
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their vices, and of ridiculous financiers — shall I say how 
royally they ruled, all these beaux esprits, and writers of 
the 18th century ? 

The corruption -was profound,, shameless, and avowed. 
Whoever wished to appear a gentleman, a man of fashion, 
a man of taste and spirit, published it openly. Royalty 
in the person of Louis the Fifteenth, became degraded, the 
nobility lost their prestige, and the people with their faith 
lost ail respect for divine or human institutions. 

Even, as in a time of pestilence, the most robust suc- 
cumb for awhile to the malign influence of the prevailing 
malady, so in the 18th century, the purest minds were 
tarnished by the moral corruption which attacked all and 
penetrated even to the remotest parts of France. All 
dispositions were enervated, the most brilliant qualities of 
the French nation were tarnished. The ignominy of our 
diplomacy was effaced by the shame of our defeats in the 
battle fields of Germany. There remained no virility in. 
anything but wit. When in his avocations a workman 
makes sole and constant use of one of his limbs, that limb 
to some extent acquires greater strength at the expense of 
the others which waste in proportion. Thus it happened 
in France. Wit was developed beyond measure. The 
sense of the true, of the beautiful and good was weak- 
ened, our diplomacy was humiliated, our navy lost, our 
armies were destroyed, but political was replaced by 
literary influence. Voltaire was not only the real king of 
France, he was also king of Europe. Ferney became 
an European Court. Every sovereign sought the honour 
of corresponding with the redoubtable writer who had 
elevated wit to the height of genius. 

The revolutionists carried the corpse of Voltaire in 
triumph to the Pantheon* They comprehended that tins 
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man, who during his life had unceasingly attacked the Chris- 
tian religion (I do not mean Catholicism only), and who 
destroyed faith in France, had been, notwithstanding his 
contempt for the people, the most powerful promoter of 
social resolutions. When the bad passions of cupidity, 
envy, jealousy, and pride, are not restrained by the fear 
and love of God, they very soon break all social conven- 
tions and all political constitutions. 

The revolution in England in 1649, did not shake the 
fundamental basis of society ; it did not cover the land 
with scaffolds, car leave behind it the weeds of discord 
and social hatred. The revolution of 1649 was, un- 
doubtedly, originated and effected by fanatical, wild 
sectaries ; but they were men who respected God, and 
whose sole error was exaggerating to absurdity, and badly 
understanding the teaching of the Bible -and the precepts 
of Christ. In France, our revolution of 1789, prepared 
by impious sacrilegious cynical writers, had led rapidly, 
not only to 1793, but to the theories of Babeuf, to the 
Goddess of reason, and the absolute incredulity of the 
inferior classes of society in matters of religion and in 
social principles. The revolution of 1630, which some have 
attempted to compare with that of 1669, commenced by 
closing a great number of religious houses, by the removal 
of the crosses from the churches, the sacking of the palace 
of the Archbishop of Paris, and by compelling the priests 
to cease wearing their vestments to escape the insults of 
the people. Hie revolution of 1*669, on the contrary, 
had saved, strengthened and increased the authority of 
the Anglican religion ; like that of 1649, it had one motive, 
a religious aim, it had strengthened the wavering faith in 
every heart. 

I am not astonished at the little influence exercised in 
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England in the 18th century by the free-thinkers who so 
much admired Voltaire and our French writers. What* 
ever were their attacks, however real their talent and 
powerful their mind, they could do nothing in a nation 
profoundly religious, and which accomplished a revolution 
to ensure the supremacy of its faith. 

But in France, thanks to that corruption of bon ton 
and good taste that the nobility had made the fashion, and 
of which royalty gave an ignoble example, — in France, all 
minds were predisposed to submit to this disastrous in- 
fluence, and to effect this even the genius of Voltaire was 
unnecessary. 

I have said that in the complete enervation, in the moral 
prostration of France in the 18th century, a single 
faculty remained virile, energetic, powerful, singularly 
active, singularly persevering, — wit. Paris was the burning 
laboratory from whence elaborated all those, ideas and 
from whence radiated all the thoughts which soon shook 
the world. It was a great misfortune. It thus formed 
an intellectual centralization stronger and more redoubt- 
able than administrative centralization. By degrees the 
provincial spirit became obliterated and disappeared; 
France destroyed itself, all submitted to the irresistible 
dominion of the capital, its intellectual superiority elevated 
it without counterpoise, and Paris could apply to itself 
the maxim of Louis the 14th, and could say, " I am the 
state, I am France \" 

Thus whilst London became more and more essentially 
industrious and commercial, having a vital interest in the 
preservation of order, liberty and public peace, Paris 
became the active focus, where all political, social and 
religious theories were discussed, agitated, and developed, 
all the dreams of the mind and all the errors of imagina- 
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tioh, and where, consequently, collected the leaven of dis- 
turbance and civil discord. 

Alas! all the writers who covered France with their 
books, tales, poems and their pamphlets, lived in Paris, 
excluded from all business, in an exceptional circle. 
They neither knew the passions, nor the divisions of 
the nation, they no more knew the cause of an abuse 
than the means of remedying it. Ruling over the salons, 
and nevertheless constantly wounded even in their triumph 
by the arrogant hauteur of the nobles, who from time to 
time, by a word, a gesture, reminded them that they were 
roturiers, they applied themselves to social theories without 
foreseeing the revolutions they invoked. They proclaimed 
civil, social and political equality, recognizing no superiority 
but that of intellect. They wrote false vague philosophical* 
axioms and owned no other tie than an equal contempt 
for religion, an equal worship of human reason. They did 
not attack either bad laws, the vices of the administration, 
or the worn out machinery of the government, or the ini- 
quitous system of taxation, all this was a sealed book to 
them. They attacked the foundation of the social edifice 
in place of correcting its defective parts. They discussed 
the rights of man, without speaking of his duties, they 
went so far as to oppose and prefer barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, to develop more thoroughly their Utopian systems. 
They did what an engineer would do, who calculated 
mathematically the power of a machine, without allowing 
for friction and loss of force. They disdained to occupy 
themselves with the play of human passions, and rushed 
into Utopias. 

How profound the difference between these philosophers 
and authors, and the men, who, in 1640, or in 1688, pre*, 
pared a new order of things in England. Oh ! the latter 
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did not dream, they spoke little, wrote still less ! These 
men were practical, cold, persevering, and resolute. In 
their struggle against royalty, they advanced with extreme 
caution, and with a prudence that never wavered. They 
profited by every fault committed. They daily augmented 
and energetically maintained the prerogatives, of Parlia- 
ment, they made but little use of the populace* They 
guarded themselves with extreme care from being seduced 
by vague theories, and fallacious promises. They seemed 
above all to fear awakening bad passions, bad instinct*, 
and coarse, and gross appetites. With what profound 
respect they always spoke of old traditions and of the 
ancient customs of old England ! with what fervent love 
they invoked God ! Remember that the poet Milton was 
the secretary and the sublime poet of the fanatic sectaries 
who killed Charles the First. Remember that the revolu- 
tion of 1688, had not even writers to prepare and defend 
it, and that it was solely the work of the bishops and of 
the aristocracy. 

Can we be astonished then, when the starting points of 
these revolutions have been so different, in the two coun- 
tries, that they should terminate in such opposite results ? 

In France every revolution has shaken the foundation 
of society and menaced its existence ; each revolution in 
England, on the contrary, has strengthened and fortified 
the social constitution of the country. Wherefore ? It iB 
because our revolutions have all been inspired and led hy- 
men who for the most part had no religion, whilst in Eng- 
land the revolutions were effected by men of faith and 
solid religious principles. 
- Oh ! powerful as was the ridicule of Voltaire, brilliant 
and generally diffused, as were his blasphemies and im* 
purities, great as was his mind, I was going to say his 
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genius, yet notwithstanding there was one principle he 
oould not stake; one truth he could not bbseure ; which 
is, that without religion no society can exist. A nation 
which destroys its religious ties, cannot endure political 
ties, and liberty as well as government is impossible with 
a people who do not believe in a God, or who substitute 
for Christianity the worship of hitman reason and of pride. 

The Emperor Napoleon the Rrst, and the Emperor 
Napoleon the Thitd, have comprehended this great fact, 
and have wished to make Frinoe understand it, thus they 
have firstly re-established the Religion of our fathers ; and, 
secondly, raised and strengthened the Supreme Pontiff of 
that religion. . 

The partisans of unlimited liberty, too often quote 
against us the example of England and of the United 
States. They forget that those two nations aire profoundly 
religious, that they do not blush to adore Odd, and that they 
push their religious feeling, almost to eitreme intolerance. 

The scepticism which has delivered France to the 
chances of revolutions, and which will perhaps one day 
deliver her over to civil wars* — this scepticism the 
writers of the eighteenth oenttuy have sealously propa- 
gated. It is flfennge at first sight that they should have 
had* aud should still have at the present day, so much 
influence with us, whilst the English freethinkers could not 
even superficially taint the belief of their compatriots. It 
will appear equally strange tfc&t whilst every revolution in 
France has been prepared, conducted, and, after victory, 
directed by literary men Or lawyers, by writers or barris- 
ters, there has been nothing of the kind in England. 

This not only arises ftwn the radical differences of the 
two feopto jhOPC ougntarly cold and methodical, the other 
singularly ardent, isapressionable, and restless. We can 
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understand that with the former practical and persevering 
men succeed best ; whilst with the latter, men of vivid 
imagination, full of ardour and enthusiasm, exercise -over 
the masses, at certain given moments, an ephemeral but 
incontestable influence. 

But there is another reason, still more decisive, why- 
France will always experience more than England the in- 
fluence of writers and orators, and there is constant danger 
to its repose in the fascination which is exercised over it 
by men for the greater part living alone with their intellect 
and their thoughts, and finding even in the restlessness of 
their minds the power their pen and words reflect. 

I will now speak of the immense dissimilitude of the 
systems of French and English education ; and I must be 
permitted to dwell a little on this subject, which, in the 
eyes of legislators and statesmen, has ever held a great 
and legitimate influence over the destinies of nations. 

In France the child is brought up, develops itself, grows, 
and studies under the eyes of its mother. If he walks, 
she watches him ; if he speaks, she listens ; if he weeps, 
she pities him ; if he laughs, she laughs with him ; if he 
plays, she joins him. His thoughts, emotions, te&rs or 
smiles, joys or griefs — all are shared. The family is not 
numerous, hardly more than two or three brothers and 
sisters; but this little world lives under the eyes of the 
father and mother, and the anxious, active, foreseeing af- 
fection of the latter anticipates their wants and wishes. * 

In England there is nothing parallel. There you will 
not find the tender intimacy and foresight of our domestic 
hearths. Almost as soon as a child is born, it is confided 
to strange hands— a Frenchwoman Or German takes care 
of it, and teaches it her own language. Later, it joins its 
numerous brothers and sisters, and plays and studies with 
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them, under the care of a governess. Once a day, at 
lunch, the father and mother descend and mix with their 
children ; and in these short moments, when the family is 
united, I do not know whether respect does not close their 
young mouths and restrain the rapture of their youthful 
hearts. The repast finished, the noisy recreation follows, 
animated and joyous, far from their parents, in separate 
apartments, under the cold and indifferent eye of the go-, 
verness. There each child develops itself, not only physi- 
cally but morally. What he thinks, wishes, or does, it is 
himself who thinks, has willed it, and has done it. In 
contact with his brothers and sisters, who have the same 
independence as himself, his character is formed, tractable 
and strengthened at the same time. He resolves, but 
learns what is far more difficult, he learns how to resolve. 
He learns also to depend on himself, and himself only. 
Thus from the cradle, there is nothing ideal, no holy and 
tender expansion of blind but sublime maternal love. No ; 
but real life, noisy and animated, with already its difficul- 
ties and struggles ; and with this independence, whereby 
the character and the temper are thus strengthened, is a 
singular spirit of subordination. There is one child in the 
family who morally leads, who every where is first, and 
treated more respectfully, is habituated from ah early age 
to consider himself as the future head of the family — this 
is the eldest son. 

From the tenderest age, the English children are accus- 
tomed to this hierarchy and social inequality. The eldest 
son will possess the fortune, hon6urs, power, and title; 
what will become of the brothers and sisters ? They hold 
their destinies in their own hands ; they must some day 
earn an existence and create a fortune. They know this : 
but they are not jealous, for the riches, honours, power, 
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and title inherited by the eldest son do not give him A** 
right to he idle or useless in society or to his country. Be 
will receive a more solid and finished education than his* 
brothers, he will go to the University, or he wiH travel to 
better prepare himself for the. political part he will one day 
have to play, fear he alone must support the ffinstarmui 
name or title that ha* bees* hone by his fiftiker a*d ham 
ancestors. 

Thus the English child k prepared by his fitmily li£e torn 
his political position* He, from his education, acquires, axi) 
instinctive feeling of his duties, and a spirit of indepen- 
dence and subordination. From his earliest infancy left 
to himself, his heart rarely earpands to gentle emotions of 
tender filial feeling* ; but his character is formed, and as 
soon as he can speak, he says*"*"!" wish it ; "1" will do 
such a thing I He already has all the defects and qualitiest 
that will at a future day make him a citizen and ait 
Englishman,* 

A French child, brought up near an attentive- mother, 
prodigal of her cares and caresses, hae neither this bold- 
ness, independence, nor pride. His character is like soft 
wax, which receives every impression^ and retains none* 
The "I" yon so often hear issue fton* the mouth of am 
English child, he never utters. But the heart, the itoagi~ 
nation, and the mind develop beyond measure in contact 
with those paternal and maternal effusions, which every 
where surround him. He will astonish and startle yon by 
the infinite delicacy of sentiment, and the charming aad 
lively remarks of a mind that seems to have already Kved. 
Plato believed in these innate ideas. It seemed to him 

* By** the women, justly eayi M. Phftarete duplet, he>ve a light and tra>- 
**Ued step, a haughty and passionate soul capable of intrepid action*, of 
rostSBtic yiitaet and faults, not ef mystical or indolent laagvort 
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that by degrees arose in their own souls, recollections, 
thoughts, mystical raptures, born at our birth from a 
better world. The human soul appeared* to him like the 
keys of an instrument, which in itself contains every 
harmony. The chords touched render sounds of celestial 
melody. They teach nothing to a child, they only awaken 
recollections in him. They voluntarily or involuntarily 
touch this eolian harp, which will vibrate to the slightest 
breath of wind. 

Well, the French child seems to wish to justify the 
dream of a great poet. Not that his character does not 
form itself. No ; he has no wishes, he cannot have any 
because he cannot exercise them, being always alone, or 
ahnost so, in contact with his parents; but his soul is 
filled with an infinity of thoughts. 

The maternal spirit overflows in his heart. His young 
imagination is extended and exalted by the conversation 
around him. It is strange during play, and while seeming 
to think least, a word, a phrase, is engraven on their 
mind, and awakens a world of ideas. Notice the gaae, 
what tenderness but what aspirations ! Even as the gaze 
of an English child is steady and assured, is that of a 
French child veiled and profound. I will, says the one— 
I dream and I love, says the other. And the day will come 
when both will keep the promise of their young years, and 
gloriously bear the fruit of their first education. For the 
life of youth will not modify the education of the domestic 
hearth in either the one or the other. The French child 
will enter college at an early age, and remain there at least 
eight or ten years studying the writers of antiquity, and 
drawing thence the taste for belles lettres, for the fine arts, 
and alt the grand conceptions of human genius, and power- 
folly expanding the intellectual faculties which God has 
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given him. But at the same time he will be. subjected to a 
severe discipline. 

The Comte de Montalambert, in his work on the Avenir 
Politique de V Angleterre, when speaking of this state of 
things, says that, " Napoleon, following upon the false 
teachings of the revolution, sought to elevate on the ruins 
of our eighteen universities, and our innumerable free 
schools, the intellectual fabric which still exists.'' Is this 
quite correct ? 

I seek in vain in the eighteenth century these univer- 
sities and free schools where the thought in the middle 
ages could expand and diffuse its rays around. Yes, doubt- 
less there was a time when thousands of young men flocked 
not only from all parts of France, but from every country 
in Europe, glorious and free pilgrims, to hearken to the 
lessons of the great masters of our universities. 

So great was their number, and such their thirst for 
knowledge, that the inns and houses being full, they camped 
in the streets, careless of the inclemency of the season and 
to the comforts of their actual life, and wholly engrossed 
with one ideal life, in the contemplation of the great masters, 
and the sublime ecstacy of intellect that probed the secrets 
of the Divinity. 

They camped by nations, and Mount St. Jacques was 
truly a tower of Babel, from whence men sought to mount 
to heaven. 

These universities formed veritable republics in the state. 
It was said of them, " dentes acuti, ingenium acutum," sharp 
teeth, sharp mind ; assuredly yes, but there was the danger, 
there the cause of their rapid fall and dispersion. The 
universities wished to domineer over every one, they had 
not only their own administrative life, but wished also to 
have a political and religious existence/ They were a state. 
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in the State. They negotiated as a power with a power, 
not only with the King, but with the Pope. Their pro- 
fessors were led away by the great desire to speak in public 
(for the schools were too small) to a crowd full of youth, 
of great aspirations, of pride and confidence in themselves, 
the professors examined into that which forms the basis of 
society and the bond of all things, religion. Michelet ad- 
mirably describes this state of things, when in speaking of 
Abelard, he says, " All became easy and natural to him, 
nothing embarrassed this beautiful speaker .... Laymen 
began to speak of sacred matters. Everywhere, not only 
in the schools, but in the squares, in the cross roads, great 
and small, men and women, discussed the most serious mys- 
teries. The tabernacle was as it were broken open, the 
holy of holies dragged through the streets. . ; . . • The 
temples shook, the saints tottered, the church was silent. . " 
No, the church was not silent. She saw the danger, she 
knew how to meet it, and to meet it energetically. At the 
yery moment Luther appeared, when reformation had 
sprung up, and was extending, Ignatius de Loyola founded 
that religious order, which covered the world with its houses 
of instruction, and struck a mortal blow at the universities. 
He was aided, it must be admitted, not only by those kings 
who had too often been obliged to curb the excess border- 
ing on license of these youths, independent, even to a con- 
tempt of all laws, of all restraint, but he was also above all 
encouraged by families. It was not Napoleon who put 
young tnen into seminaries, and destroyed the universities. 
These seminaries have existed since the renaissance, since 
the large religious houses of education were established, 
since the Jesuits have taken charge of instruction. If the 
ancient universities had known how to be moderate in 
power they would have lived. They fell from having laid 
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an impious hand on the mysteries of religion* Ik was not 
only an alarmed church, a shaken royalty, that united to 
silence them, but families justly terrified for their firith, and 
in their parental lore. The seminaries for youth date 
from the reform. The Emperor Napoleon the First did 
no more than continue and regulate a system already in. 
existence for more than two centuries, and certainly the 
discipline which he introduced into the sehools, however 
military apparently in its character, had not the monastic 
strictness of the religious houses of instruction. It seems 
truly that it is the fatal law of our natron not to know how 
to enjoy liberty without changing it into license. Our 
universities, in other respects more wealthy, more powerfiit, 
more popular and learned than the English universities, 
succumbed from their own excesses, daring to meddle with 
everything, and to strike at everything. Michelet says 
truly, * they had violated the tabernacle, and dragged the 
holy of holies through the streets." The English univer- 
sities less wealthy, less learned, Mved and still live, because 
they knew how to treat holy things and traditions with 
respect, because, too, at the present hour, no t w i t h standing 
the universities have, like the nation, changed religion, they 
still preserve the names of the saints they no longer re- 
cognize, and even the statues of the Catholic sovereigns 
who have been the most energetic in those struggles 
against Protestantism, the statues of Mary and James the 
Second. 

But I have dwelt too long on universities, and I return 
to the young men who frequent them. In general the 
English remain but few years at school, three, or at moat 
four years, with the exception of those who are destined 
for Oxford or Cambridge, or for the special schools for the 
Artillery and Engineers, etc. In the short time they pass 
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in these seminaries, they possess great liberty of action, 
going out frequently, almost always alone, and thus con- 
tinuing that state of independence allied to subordination, 
and to the observance of those duties I have pointed out, 
f(om their tenderest age. Contrary to the custom in 
Yftom, the academies and schools, instead of being all 
crowded in large c ommer c i al towns, are dispersed in small 
towns and country places. The young men are not ex- 
posed to the infected air of populous places which our 
ill regulated unsound constitutions cannot escape. Whilst 
hi the rare holidays of our children all tends to corrupt 
their minds, to awaken their senses, and excite their 
passions, the English character is developed in comparative 
solitude, and their eyes can feast daily on those admirable 
landscapes covered with verdure and tufted with trees, 
which speak so eloquently to the soul of the greatness of 
the Creator. 

When at fifteen the English boy leaves his college to 
travel with a tutor, to enter a banking house or merchant's 
office to lay the foundation of future fortune, the transi- 
tion is gently made, we may say, without being perceived. 
Other duties will replace those to which he had submitted; 
other duties, but no more liberty or independence. He 
will continue to walk through life as he had walked till 
then, at his own pace, by the initiative of his own will, and 
thus develop in himself all the qualities and defects of hi* 
early education: a reflective mind, self reliance, a cold 
and obstinate perseverance, but also egotism and pride. 
Bo not think that in their anxiety his parents come sud- 
denly to watch over, to restrain, and direct him. Even* 
the adieux at the moment a young man leaves to set forth* 
on his travels through Europe, or to go to India;, or to 
China, these adieux are neither sad or tender. It really 
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seems as if they were to meet the following day, and, 
nevertheless, that pressure of the hands will perhaps be 
the last that will ever be exchanged 1 Contrast this with 
what takes place only on the return of our children to college. 
Look at the mother wiping her eyes bathed in tears, 
pressing to her heart her dearly loved son, from whom she 
will be separated only by a day's journey ! And that boy, 
look at him, sad, grave, execrating the college to which he 
returns, and regretting that gentle sweet home life, where 
his soul melts, and his heart softens, where he would al- 
most lose in the charm of boundless affection all virility 
and will. 

But when his studies are ended, when suddenly left to 
himself he enters a profession, or into the world, what a 
rough transition ! New to the world, he is strange to 
everything ! His will, so long enervated or restrained, 
knows but little how to choose, to moderate itself, or to 
persevere ! 

What then has he learned in his young years, all, or 
nothing ? He will be a great writer, an engineer, a savant, 
perhaps a celebrated physician or lawyer ! But he knows 
nothing of mankind. And from whence could he have 
acquired this difficult knowledge ? As a child his parents 
thought and foresaw everything for him ; as a youth his 
professors. He has never been able to study that delicate 
and arduous science, the human heart. All will be a sur- 
prise to him, because his impressions will be so fickle, that 
no experience will direct or mature them. Ah ! I know 
well that all this is at once the charm and grandeur of our 
nation, we are ever young, full of sublime aspirations, of, 
foolish utopian notions, great in success, cast down by a 
reverse, doubting nothing, and despairing of all, im,prea->, 
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sionable to excess, a people artistic above all, with all the 
vivacity, all the freshness, brightness, and sensibility that 
makes great writers or great painters ! We always remem- 
ber that first existence, that education, that instruction, 
which has so powerfully developed our heart and brain. 
We think, we love, but we think and love as if we were 
still under the eye of parents occupied with foreseeing all 
our wants and all the realities of life, and removing all 
obstacles. 

Oh ! do not try to change aU this ! France is the heart 
of the world. What will become of humanity if that 
heart ceases to beat ! France is for the weak against the 
strong, for the oppressed against the oppressors, for right 
against iniquity ; great by her exploits, admirable by her 
genius, she is sublime from her chivalrous generosity. 

But this education and first instruction was that of our 
fathers, which was ours, and will be our children's ; will 
explain what powers of fascination, and what sudden unre- 
flecting attraction, writers of talent or eloquent orators 
can exercise over us. It is one cause of our unlimited 
greatness and of our profound abasement. I can well 
explain to myself the irresistible influence the writers of 
the 18th century had over their contemporaries, when they 
began to attack the worm-eaten edifice of old society. 
They spoke in the name of humanity, they compassionated 
man, his miseries, and bondage. They proclaimed his 
rights. If they had been practical men, studying and 
correcting the laws and abuses, they would not have been 
read ; they threw themselves into the surge of theories, 
and they excited the whole nation. 

Do you remember that charming poem of Goethe. 

The pupil of the sorcerer had retained some cabalistic 
formula of his master; he pronounces them, and the 
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spirits appear bearing water; he is overjoyed at seeing 
himself obeyed. But the water rose and rose again, rose 
ever, and the unfortunate scholar lost and in despair,, seeks 
in vain for the word which will control the spirits he has 
invoked. 

Thus it was with the philosophers and deep thinkers of 
the 18th century ; they invoked human passions without 
knowing how to restrain or direct them, and without sus- 
pecting their terrible power. The feeling most universally 
spread, which most violently excited the passions of the 
bourgeoisie and the populace, was the haired of social 
inequality. "For fifty years," said M. Carn£> with 
justice, "the heads of the financial bourgeoisie and of 
men of letters, had been too long side by side with the 
nobility, not to force them to upset the barriers that 
separated them." 

The .nobility, it is well to remember, wounding the 
nation in its interests and legitimate pride, seemed to 
take pleasure in irritating, extending, and envenoming the 
democratic feeling which burst forth everywhere. 

They isolated themselves more and more, to form a 
caste apart in the nation. They affected the most so- 
vereign disdain for every oue that did not spring from 
their class. I have mentioned with what disdain the 
Duke of St. Simon spoke of all the great ministers of 
Louis the Fourteenth*. Colbert reached the zenith of his 
power, and after having endowed France with unparalleled 
prosperity, died, perhaps galled to death by the humilia- 
tions to which the great nobles made him submit in the 
salons at Versailles. Gassion, Fabert, Vauban, and Catmat 
were of plebeian origin ; Louis the Fourteenth could make 
marshals of France, but he never could make them as 
acceptable as the peers, dukes, and marquisses, who, idle 
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and useless, crowded his ante-chambers. In all ages, kings 
had taken as counsellors or ministers, men of the roture; 
the nobility had never shewn them the haughty arrogance 
and contempt which they affected towards them in the 
17th and 18th centuries. The rivalry which had always 
existed between them and the tiers-etats had become 
stronger and more rancorous. "The name of gentle- 
man," said Chateaubriand, in his Etudes Historiques, 
" ruled all, and there was not the poorest country squire 
who had not the privilege of shewing insult and contempt 
towards the bourgeoisie, even to the extent of refusing to 
cross swords with them," 

The Chevalier de Rohan, it is known, had Voltaire 
beaten by his servants* What rendered this inequality 
between the two orders still more unpleasant was, they 
were constantly meeting. In fact, Louis the Fourteenth, 
forgetting the sage counsels of Henry the Fourth, had 
attracted all the nobility to his court. In place of living 
isolated in their chateaux, they lived collected together, 
au grand jour ', at Versailles, near Paris, that bourgeois 
and plebiean town, in permanent contact with lawyers, 
literary men, great financiers, and rich merchants. They 
thus daily opened the wounds they had given the vanity of 
men, who believed themselves to be, and who often were, 
their superiors in intellect and fortune. Crushed by the 
wit of some and the luxury of others, they revenged them- 
selves by their insolence. 

This abasement and hatred of the bourgeoisie against 
the nobles was perhaps increased by the genius of Moliere, 
who had not only been wounded by them in his pride, but 
in his love, and his life was still more empoisoned by the 
bitterness of his wife, who thought herself a woman of 
quality, but for the disdain of Versailles; La Bruyere, 
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that cold and saturnine observer, suffered deeply himself. 
Read his chapter on the Court.* " A noble if he lives at 
home in his province, lives free, but without support ; if 
he lives at Court he is protected, but he is a slave, which 
balances it." And elsewhere : " One is little at Court, 
and whatever our vanity may be, we soon find it out/* 
More frank, more bitter still, Voltaire remembering the 
Chevalier de Rohan and the Bastille, said that the 
nobles — 

" Vont en poite a Versaille essuyer des mlpris, 
Qu'ils reviennent soudain rendre en poste a Paris.' 1 

It was a strange thing ! The more they lost their 

. • * 

power, the poorer they became, the more they affected 
arrogance with regard to the roture. 

Ruined by the civil wars, by the regal luxury they had 
displayed in their governments, deprived of all power, no 
longer sharing in the Councils of the Crown, having no 
general commands in the armies, the great nobles, for the 
most part, lived like parasites at the Court, on pensions 
which the great king deigned to give them. They felt iu 
this state of things wounded and humiliated. During the 
Fronde they demanded that all the great offices in the 
State should be confided to them. Fenelon, in his project 
of government, made the same proposal. But Louis the 
Fourteenth, Louis the Fifteenth, and Louis the Sixteenth, 
took care not to give them either the administration or 
the government, of the provinces. All the history of 
past ages protested against this anarchy and dismember- 
ment. The first Bourbons, Henry the Fourth, Louis the 

* " They speak of a region where the young men are hard and ferocious, 
without manners or politeness. They prefer to the love for women, rich 
repasts, meats, and ridiculous loves. . He is sober and moderate who only 
intoxicates himself with wine," etc. 
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Thirteenth, and Louis the Fourteenth had learned on their 
accession what the turbulent ambition of all these go- 
vernors might cost them ; they were always ready to form 
an affiance with foreigners to render themselves indepen- 
dent, and to dismember France. The Fronde was not sb 
distant that it should be forgotten. Unity could only be 
obtained, and with unity the strength and prosperity of 
the country, Upon condition of rendering for ever impos- 
sible the return of these ambitious contests, struggles and 
civil wars. The work of centralization was entirely patri- 
otic. The great nobles even in that might again play a 
glorious part; but to do that they must give up their 
opposition to the intendants, consent to reside on their 
estates, and take on themselves the defence of the legiti- 
mate interests of their tenants, and aid the guiding action 
of royalty, by protecting the bourgeois # in the towns and 
the peasants in the country. This was the part that 
the aristocracy played in England. The great Seigneurs 
did not comprehend it. They fixed themselves at the 
"Court, and became more and more strangers in their pro- 
vinces; iihey ceased to mix themselves in public affairs, 
and finished their ruin by gaming and other foolish ex- 
penses ; they lost a great part of their domains, which fell 
into the hands of men of business and of the bourgeois ;* 
and to re-establish the equilibrium, to support their rank, 
and to continue to figure at Court with eclat, they became 
pensioners of the king, and figured for enormous sums on 
the budget. It is known that under Louis the Thirteenth 
the amount of pensions already exceeded five millions,; 

• M If certain of the dead returned to this world, and saw their great najpea 
bertf*, with tbeir best estates and highest titles, with their ohateaqx and 
smeient houses possessed by persons whose fathers were perhaps thtir fanners* 
What opinion would (hey have «f tor age ?'' — La Btwytr*. 

V 
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and it increased under Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the 
Fifteenth. 

Alas ! at the same time that the amount of the pensions 
increased, the deficit in our finances augmented in fright- 
ful proportion. This had been, we have seen, at all times 
the sore of the monarchy. The financiers occupy a sepa- 
rate place in our history, whilst in England they are not 
even cited. Enguerrand de Marigny, Jacques Cour, 
Beaune de Samblancay, Nicholas Fouquet — all, to which- 
ever period they belong, having enjoyed unlimited power, 
expiated by the most cruel and iniquitous death their for- 
tune of a day. Enguerrand de Marigny, who possessed 
more than sixty millions, and was seigneur of more than 
seventeen hundred villages, was hanged at Monfau$on; 
Beaune de Samblancay submitted to the same fate with a 
courage that Marot has immortalized ; Jacques Cour died 
in exile, ruined ; Fouquet expired after twenty years of 
horrible confinement in the state dungeons 

A sad satisfaction given to public opinion ! A sad pledge 
offered to the nation to make it forget the unceasing exac- 
tions which the force of circumstances made necessary. 
Not only the clergy and the nobility were exempt from taxes, 
and also a great number of the bourgeois, by virtue of cer- 
tain offices which they had bought ;* but the inhabitants 
of Paris were equally enfranchised from the taille. The 
result was, that those who took part in the management 
of public affairs, (who could most control the recovery of 
taxes, and prevent public expense), being exempt from par- 
ticipation in the charges of the State, had no interest 
in reducing the taxes. Quite the contrary, they alone pro- 

* ' ' Sosie had passed from a place in livery to a sub-farm ; and by concessions, 
the violence and abuse- which he made of his powers, he at last, on the ruins of 
families, raised himself to some post, became- noble by right of office ; he 
wanted nothing more but to become an honest manr" — La Bruyire. 
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fited by them. They did not pay into the treasury half 
the taxes that were paid by the inferior bourgeois and the 
people ; and of this half, pensioned nobles and bourgeois 
in places took a part which proportionably increased with 
the budget. 

It has been thought astonishing that Louis the Four- 
teenth, who had to support so many great wars against 
Europe, who had conquered several provinces for France, 
and rich colonies, and had given her armies and powerful 
fleets, it is thought astonishing that Louis the Fourteenth 
could leave two millions of debts. But have we not seen 
Richelieu equally distressed for want of money ; constantly 
stopped in great conceptions by the poverty of the trea- 
sury ? and nevertheless we have heard the complaints of 
the poor country people who, almost alone, were weighed 
down by the terrible burthen of public debt. Had not 
ltichelieu tried to force the bourgeois of Paris and of 
Lyons, the clergy and the nobility to pay taxes ; — had he 
not wished equally to suppress exemptions from taxes, 
which the greater part of the large cities had obtained ; — 
had he not at last, failing, notwithstanding all his power, 
in his measures of equity and public safety ; — had he not 
at least ordained that there should be only two exempt 
from taxes in each parish, and that the officers of the king 
should inscribe in their offices all those who fraudulently 
obtained an exoneration from taxes. 

But the privileged were so powerful and numerous that 
Richelieu failed, and Louis the Fourteenth, notwithstand- 
ing his power, dared not strive to do that which had in vain 
beenattempted by the great minister. Thus the taxesweighed 
solely on the inferior bourgeoisie and the people. The col- 
lectors nominated were responsible, and had to make the 
small number who contributed pay what the whole of 

xr2 
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France should have paid. Great was the misery of the 
poor people, and however great it was they exaggerated it 
on purpose, burying in the earth the little they gained in 
order to appear more poor, more miserable still. 

What a difference in England, where the taxes were 
equally divided, M^ere all paid alike, nobles arid com- 
moners. I am wrong, where the nobles pay more than tlie 
commoners, because taxation weighs heaviest on luxury.* 
There is no embezzlement of the public money, no pen- 
sions, no constant increase of places ; these embezzlements, 
these pensions, the increase of places Would affect the no- 
bility — the aristocracy would suffer first. Thus, with what 
inflexible vigilance they watch over the management of the 
public money ! In all ages, under every reign, they op- 
posed the encroachments of royalty, examined and limited 
the expenses, watching with the greatest care and a parsi- 
mony that never flinched, not to inflict on the nation heavy 
and iniquitous taxes that it would not submit to ! Thfe 
interests of the aristocracy are so closely united with 
those of the people that they form an indissoluble union. 
To attack the people the nobles must first be struck, th6 
members of the House of Lords, and the menibers of thfc 
Lower House. Unhappy the King who would dare it ! 
Oh ! I well understand the part of protector played by the 
English aristocracy, and I can w£ll picture the legitimate 
influence it exercises over the people. But the French 
aristocracy did precisely the contrary they sepkrated them- 
selves from the people, they had no interest in cbmm6n, 

* They paid, and pay for everything in England. Actual taxes are— for eacfi 
male domestic £1 ; for a carriage with two horses, £Z 10s } for a pony, £l ; 
for a racehorse, £3 17 8 ; for a pack of sixty-six honnds, £40 ; for armorial 
bearings, £3 9* id ; &c. &c. And besides these taxes on luxuries, there 
exjsts. the. income tax. 
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thqy did not live with them, they did not rely on them for 
support, they did not even share with them the public 
offices by which they alone profited. The people paid their 
pensions, the people paid for their pleasures, the people paid 
their salaries, their pensions, their governments, the people 
contributed alone with the inferior bourgeoisie to the 
budget of the state, and alone also they composed the 
standing army created by Louis the Fourteenth, and which 
formed the permanent army of France. It was not solely 
vanity but interest that maintained the great social ine- 
quality, that difference so galling between the nobles and 
the roturiers. 

Contrary to what took place in England, that which pre- 
vented the nobles from uniting themselves with the bour- 
geoisie, was not only because they wished to be a caste 
apart, but because they dreaded above all being called on 
even indirectly to be obliged to pay taxes. Not only when 
a roturier espoused a lady of noble family was he the object 
of the outrageous contempt of his new family, but scarcely 
was he dead ere his widow hastened to present herself to 
the King to obtain letters of restoration, to give her back 
the nobility she had lost by marrying a roturier, repu- 
diating thus even the name she bore to avoid paying the 
taxes ! . . . . 

God forbid that I should in my turn offer any insult to 
the nobility of France ! I do not forget either the glory 
they have given my country, or the heroic courage they 
have displayed on the battle field, or that politeness and 
charming grace which they have imprinted on our nation, 
or that greatness of soul of which they have given proofs 
in times of difficulty ; but I explain wherefore in all ages 
France has been democratic, and what were the principal 
causes that led to the revolution of 1789. 
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I must make it well understood from whence emanated 
the hatred and rivalry that divided the aristocracy, the 
bourgeoisie, and the people. I must also shew why the 
people separated themselves more and more from the nobi- 
lity ; and presently I shall speak of the bourgeoisie. 

To make up the defect which every day increased in our 
finances, the Kings, in the same manner as they had sold 
the seats in Parliament, sold titles of nobility. Oh ! that 
went far back in our history. From Philip the Fourth 
we find persons ennobled by money being paid for their 
titles; and su)ce Francis the First, the Etats Generaux 
and the notables complained of this, A crowd of small 
proprietors became successively seigneurs of their villages, 
then nobles. This new nobility had not distinguished 
itself by any virtue, by any modern or ancient illustrious 
act, and not even by its fortune. This bought nobility 
multiplied.* 

In a report of an intendant, quoted by M. de Tocque- 
ville, it [is said, "That in the province of Limousin alone he 
could count several thousand nobles, of whom scarcely 
from fifteen to twenty at the most possessed more than 
twenty thousand livres of income." There is a revelation 
in these few words, and it is perhaps the greatest light 
that has been thrown on the 18th century. Compare this 
infinite number and poverty of the French nobles to the . 
limited number and immense fortunes of the English 
nobles, proprietors of almost all the soil of Great Britain ! 

This French nobility, so numerous and so poor, who too 
often only owed its title to money, and that often to a 

* There are men wbo have not the means of being nobles. There are 
some who, if they could have obtained six months' delay from their creditors, 
would have become nobles. How many nobles are there whose fathers aad 
elders are roturiers?— ( La Br uyere.) See the Bourgeois Gentilhomme and 
the chapter 'of La Bruycre entitled ' Des Biens de Fortune. 7 
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fraudulent usurpation — this nobility, to mark the new 
rank which it had acquired, exaggerated the defects of 
the real nobility, and affected an arrogance and odious 
disdain towards the bourgeoisie, whose ranks it had just 
quitted. Thus the country squires of the provinces, as in 
the eighteenth century they called them in derision, were 
equally hated by the bourgeois, whom they incessantly 
humiliated, and by the peasants, whose taxes were in- 
creased on account of the number of the lands of nobles 
that paid no taxes. 

And why did royalty make these titles of nobility a 
shameful traffic ? They sold them, took them away, and 
sold them again. Louis the Fourteenth annulled all the 
titles obtained for eighty years. Louis the Fifteenth did 
the same. Titles of nobility became in some degree a 
merchandise ; and the King, the seller, thought it no harm 
to dupe and rob the buyer. 

And he could do so without fear. The nobility had not, 
alas! root in the country. All the nobility, save those 
who were so miserably off that they could not live else- 
where, abandoned the country. They went to Court. The 
nobles received at Versailles shewed almost as much con- 
tempt for the nobles living in the provinces as the latter 
did for the roturiers. To support their rank, they sold or 
mortgaged all their lands, and had only the pensions given 
them by the King, or the seignorial rights which the 
villeins paid them. Strangers for the most part to the 
Government, they were still more so to the administration. 
They would have thought themselves dishonoured by ac- 
cepting the place of a superintendant. 

Whilst in England, in all ages, in all epochs, the great 
political, judicial, administrative functions have been filled 
by the aristocracy, in France thev were almost alwavs 
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filled by th$ bourgeoisie. Tfce no^le. lived apart, out of the 
nation. The seigneur would not even occupy himself with 
the administration of his village, and resided there a* Jittje 
as possible, and when he could not do otherwise. Fojchim 
there was no life but the Court. Remember ths cousin of 
Madame de Seviga6, Bussy Rabutin, who, cjxiled to, the 
provinces, thought; hiinself dishonoured, and, moreover 
ridiculous. The bourgeoisie of the smaU towns., the 
country peasants, no longer knew the nobles.. I am, wrong. 
They only knew them to hate them. They only saw in 
them a greedy, rapacious caste, iniquitously levying tfce 
moat severe and intolerable taxes and seignorial rights. 

Of late they had exaggerated these rights, so as to in- 
crease the hatred of the people. They reiustituted the 
odious rights of service of the middle ages, which for a 
long time had not existed, The nobility had only the pri- 
vilege of money ; they clung to it, having nothing else to 
liye on ; but these privileges crushed the people, already 
surcharged with taxes. I extract from a letter addressed 
to an intendant, and quoted by M. Tocqueville in his 
work on the Ancient Regime and the Revolution, the fol- 
lowing lines, which explain the discontent and fearful disr- 
organization of the eighteenth century : — 

"This man owed a quarter of the fruits, due to his 
seigneur, that man a fifth ; tithes were paid always in ad- 
vance ! What do you think of all these rents in every 
kind of seeds, grain, vegetables, money, poultry, statute 
labour, wood, fruit, candles? I have met with singular 
rents in bread, wax, eggs, and pigs without heads., garlands 
of roses, bouquets of violets. When a purchaser has ex- 
hausted his means to make a purchase and pay the heavy 
expense of adjudication, and of the contract of entering 
into possession, legal process and seisin, register, per 
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e^ntage eight sou§ p$r livre, he mu$t shew his contract 
to his seigneur, who. exacts manorial dues on sale and 
alienation— in some instances a twelfth, in others a tenth — 
<m thq principal sum paid on purchase;. Some even exact; 
a fifth, and a fifth of such fifth" 

La Bruyere, whom I have so often quoted, expresses 
himself with still more energy : — " There is nothing lo?t^ 
by being nobje ; franchise, immunity, exemption, and pri- 
vilege — what, then,, is wanting to those who have a title? 
. • . Let Ergaste have his way, and he will levy a tax on 
all who drink waiter, or who walk on terra firma. He 
knows how to convert all into gold, even to reeds, rushes, 
and nettles." 

All these onerous services would have been intelligible 
if the seigneur had remained proprietor of the whole com- 
mime; but he was no longer so, and usually he possessed 
but a very limited possession. 

These services would even have been intelligible, and. 
would doubtless have been tolerated had the nobility pre- 
served the government of the districts ; hut they had made 
such abuse of these governments, had arbitrarily levied 
so many taxes and troops, and had so often put the repose 
of France, and even its existence, into danger, that royalty 
bad, in the interest of the country, deprived them of all; 
power, and administrative power was placed entirely in 
the hands of the intendants and their deputies. The 
seigneur was thus shut out and placed apart. He had no 
longer the least power, he neither represented the King to 
the people nor the people to the King; yet the npbles still 
continued to levy dues on fairs aud markets/although they 
were no longer charged with the protection of buyers and 
sellers. They continued to receive the taxes and tolls on 
highways, though for the most part they neither kept up 
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roads nor canals. They continued to receive fines on aale 
and alienation, although the lands sold no longer belonged 
to them, and although they no longer held jurisdiction 
over them. They forced the peasants to grind at their 
mills, and they alone had the right of chase, of fishing, 
and of dovecots, though they were no longer proprietors 
of the soiL 

When the bourgeoisie and the peasants paid these 
onerous and numerous taxes, they vainly asked themselves 
the reason, and what benefit they derived from the noble 
whom they only knew by name, and who was only repre- 
sented by a greedy, rapacious, cruel agent, who made his 
fortune at the expense of both. 

That the democratic feeling, the passion of equality 
which from these causes had for ages been the feeling and 
national passion, should violently explode in the 18 th 
century, when the impoverished nobles had lost all power 
and influence, and the bourgeoisie had become rich and 
enlightened, and the peasants proprietors, is easily under- 
stood. I find in a work on the French monarchy, by M. 
de Montlosier, an eloquent complaint on this point. " The 
nobility," said he, " had on their estates men who were 
under their government — they were deprived of them. 
They had the right of paying taxes — it was abolished. 
They were in the habit of assembling at warlike fetes — 
they were suppressed. They administered justice them- 
selves in their fiefs — it was withdrawn from them. They 
had the right of coining money — it was taken from them. 
They were entitled to be judged by their peers — they were 
sent before tribunals of roturiers. They placed great 
importance on being exempt from taxes — they imposed 
them." 

Yes, all that is true ; yes, the nobility exercised all 
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these privileges, and it was thus they were distinguished 
from the rest of the nation, that they lived not like an 
order in the State, but as a caste apart, having their own 
mode of life with all its passions, interests, rights, and 
duties, completely apart from the passions, interests, 
rights, and duties of the French nation, and that was pre- 
cisely their misfortune and that of France ! 

But alas ! this democracy brought with it the most 
profound elements of social dissensions and discord. It 
could create equality, that was its aim, that was its work ; 
but it could not create liberty. The English revolution, 
on the contrary, whilst maintaining the inequality of the 
various classes in the nation, strengthened their liberty. 
To demand, as a consequence of the revolution in 
1789, the liberty and form of government enjoyed by 
England, would be as intensely Utopian, as if the people 
of England had demanded, equally as a consequence of the 
revolution of 1688, the degradation of the aristocracy, and 
the equality of all classes. In 1789 French democracy 
triumphed, and at first proclaimed the " rights of man," 
and it founded on an imperishable basis the equality of all 
citizens before the law, as with regard to their admission 
into all offices ; but when it attempted to form a govern- 
ment it could not succeed, for in 1793 it had given up 
France to the Reign of Terror, to the maxims of Babeuf, 
and to the worship of the Goddess of reason. 

And why? Because this democracy, so eager to destroy 
the ancient order of things, was thoroughly disunited, and 
because between the bourgeoisie and the people, existed 
the same barrier, the same separation which divided the 
bourgeoisie and the nobility. Between them there never 
was either sympathy or union. The wardens and free- 
men of the corporations, were no less onerous and vexa- 
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tious to the workmen who laboured for the bourgeoisie, than 
were the privileges of the seignorial rights to the peasant $ 
who worked for the advantage of the nobility. Not only 
4id the bourgeoisie live carefully apart from the country 
people, but they lived apart in the same manner from the 
town people. 

They refused them the right of taking part in the elec- 
tion of the counsellors charged with the administration 
of the city ; they remitted as much as they could {he taxes 
on themselves, and in the octrois taxed necessaries of life 
in preference to articles of luxury. They constantly spoke 
to the people of their rights, for the purpose of obtaining 
their support when they combatted the nobility ; they did 
not see that they thus imprudently forged arms against them- 
selves. Greatly divided among themselves, in turns they 
flattered and raised, and then abandoned those workmen 
in whom they thus excited the desire of prosperity they 
could never attain. All the eighteenth century is filled with 
the municipal struggles of the different bodies of vjrhich the 
corporations were then composed. At every moment arose 
not a question of power, but a simple question of prece- 
dence, and the intendants and horse police were obligee! to 
interfere to maintain or re-establish order* There was $0, 
individual existence, tljere were only corporations, and these 
corporations were enemies, envious and jealous of each 
other, tiring the King with their complaints and rivalry, 
a#d at the same time constantly seeking the support of the 
people, and giving them an exaggerated idea of their 
strength. In every town there was a company of alder- 
men, one of procureurs, one of lawyers, one of judges, 
that of the bourgeoisie, that of merchants, and one of 
artizans organized in rival wardenships, corporations of 
butchers, bakers, &c. &c. Thus were kept up rivalries, 
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Struggles) and hatred ; thtts no one class of society exer- 
cised sufficient influence or enjoyed sufficient general 
esteem to seise on power and give France order and li- 
berty. 

Thus divided the bourgeoisie were too weak to struggle 
against the nobility and royalty united. Feeling their 
want of power they did not hesitate to appeal to the people. 
They permitted, and this was their great fault, and thejr 
will yet for years experience its fatal consequences, they 
permitted the people to deprive the National Assembly of its 
place of sitting, and to compel it with the King to come 
to Paris to live under their vigilance. When, in 1688, 
Whigs and Tories were discussing what government should 
be established in England, some of the more ambitious en- 
deavoured to excite the people, and to govern Parliament 
by intimidation. Parliament with contempt refused the 
petitions they sent. It declared that it only deliberated 
till order was restored, and such was its calm and patriotie 
courage that there was not between the flight of James the 
Second and the accession of the Prince of Orange a single 
disorderly meeting in London ! 

The National Assembly in 1789 neither knew, nor eduld 
they possess this greatness and courage. They were sup- 
ported by the people, and sought in material force the 
sanction of their rights. They submitted by degrees to the 
irresistible influence of the populace, whose excesses they 
dared not repress, and whose concurrence they implored. 
Even as they had deprived the aristocracy of their privi- 
leges, the people took from them those they wished to pre- 
serve or to acquire. To overturn the nobility they had sup- 
ported themselves on philosophic theories, and had invoked 
the rights of man ; the people enlightened and raised by 
them, invoked in their turn the same rights against them. 
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The Constitutional Assembly wished to be a bourgeoisie 
convention, with a nominal king; the people formed a po- 
pular convention, without a king ; they pushed the logic 
and reasonings of the Constitutional Assembly to the ex- 
treme. The power which the bourgeoisie had wrested from 
the nobility the people wrested from the bourgeoisie. In 
place of being essentially conservative as the revolution of 
1688 had been in England, the revolution of 1789, from, 
being political in the beginning, was not slow in becoming 
social. There were, what did not exist in England, there 
were the conquerors and the conquered. The social divi- 
sions envenomed them. Three orders had formed in France, 
the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the people, and these 
three orders were separated by sinister recollections, and 
each aspired, to the detriment of each of the two others, to 
seize upon the reins of power. 

France was no longer divided into rival provinces ad- 
verse to each other, the division was alas ! far deeper, far 
more disastrous ! There were no more Burgundians, Bre- 
tons, Normans, or Gascons ; but there were nobles, bour- 
geoisie, and workmen. 

And it was in a society thusconstituted that they dreanqied 
of establishing the English Government ! But that Govern- 
ment is aristocratic. For centuries the nobility there have 
been in possession of all high offices in diplomacy, administra- 
tion, justice, the army, navy, and the colonies. It is the in- 
contestable patrimony of thenobles and old families, of noble 
and old England ! The nation has for these families a love 
and veneration which takes its source from a deep feeling 
of gratitude and patriotism. It owes them all ; its liberty, 
riches, power, commerce, prosperity, and greatness. The 
nobility, who possess nine-tenths of the soil, and which is 
ever mixing with the nation, calling to its ranks all those 
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who have become eminent by the eclat of their services or 
the extent of their fortune; — this nobility, I say, is truly 
the legitimate sovereign of England ; and in reading her 
history you can understand how liberty has beeu founded 
amid social inequality. 

But in France, passionately devoted to equality, and 
still more shaken by revolutions, is such a government 
possible ? Where is the aristocracy ? Where is the nobility? 
Where is the tradition of services rendered ; and where is 
there territorial fortune ? During fifteen hundred years 
we have been intent on monarchy and centralization, and 
all our history is filled with the struggle of democracy 
against nobility. What class of citizens is at the present 
day sufficiently united, enlightened, wealthy, influential or 
powerful, to break with all the traditions of the past, and 
lead Prance to a new regime ? Have we, like England, 
India, Australia, immense empires, innumerable colonies, 
the world in fact to offer to ambition and democracy? . . 
Have we the respect for the laws, and that faith in God, that 
patriotism and pride, and that cold, logical and persevering 
spirit of the most commercial and determined people of mo- 
dern times ? Are we not, par excellence, an artistic people ; 
have we not all the most sublime aspirations ; and alas ! all 
the inspirations of mind, imagination, ardour and genius ; 
but also levity, thoughtlessness, and inaptitude for business? 
We have not elevated material life to that extreme height 
that the English people have carried it ; but we have ele- 
vated thought so high that it is often bewildered in the 
clouds ! . . . This is the reason why France and England 
could not be ruled by the same Government. 

Much as I differ with M. Guizot in the conclusions he 
has drawn, I do not hesitate in extracting from his Me- 
moirs the following lines : — 
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" Ifc our labour of political organization, 1re have feon&e- . 
time's bortowfed too entirely and precipitately frotii Eng- 
fend. We have not always taken sufficiently into aceount 
the proper character and special conditions of French 
society. France has grown and prospered under the ift- 
Suence of royalty, seconding the ascending movement of 
th6 ttiiddle classes ; England, by the action of the tec- 
torial aristocracy, taking under their care the liberties df 
the people. Such differences are too gre&t even to disap- 
pear in the powerful uniformity of modem civilization. Wfe 
fcave forgotten theih too much. It is the danger of inno- 
vations, accomplished in the name of general ideas and 
great examples, that they do not concede to real and na- 
tional facts their legitimate part." 

But M. Guizot must permit me to say"; does he hitasel£, 
in only speaking in these lines of the ascending movement 
of the middle classes, concede a legitimate part to tltesfe 
Teal and national facts? Whatever faults the nobility 
totfay have committed, can we forget the glorious p^att thfejr 
played in our military history, and is it just to rtfu&e theft, 
hofr all social and political life ? And side by sidfe with. 
this ascending movement of the middle classes, is there htit 
Equally an ascending of the lower classes ? Has not thfe 
{feasant become a proprietor ? Does he fcot possess ? lib* 
he not an equal interest in public affairs? The Wfcrknafefc. 
himself; — has not the Workman, enfranchised frotea the 
wardens and dues of the corporations, his independence ? 
And can he not claim his part in the revolutions tfeat 
liave been made in conjunction with biin, or in his name ? 
The ascending movement favoured by monarchy, which. 
Guizot claims exclusively for the bourgeoisie, has equally 
taken placfc among the people, and it would be impolitic 
not to take note of it. 
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We have seen in this country three great revolutions, 
1815, 1830, 1848. The first gave the power to the nobi- 
lity, the second to the bourgeoisie, and the third to the 
people. And in this manner, each of the revolutions 
seemed to be a victory of one social class over the two 
others. 

In 1852, as in 1804, the Empire called for by France 
was the energetic representation of the interests and rights 
of all classes of society. It resumed and allied the glorious 
remembrance gf the past and the glorious aspirations for 
the future. It raised the monarchical principle which had 
been the life and safety of France, and steeped it in the 
pure sources of popular election. It has consecrated the 
maxims of the revolution of 1789, and has sheltered them 
under the popular buckler. It has acknowledged equal 
rights for all citizens ; but it Ijas prevented the exercise of 
these rights, enabling one class of Society to oppress ano- 
ther. It guards with incessant solicitude the interests of 
the people ; but it will not sacrifice to these interests those 
of the superior classes. It wishes all the French to unite 
ii\ one common love of country, and it has shewn the first 
example of oblivion and conciliation. It has caused unity 
in mind ; as in the laws and administration it has preserved 
religiously the great and patriotic traditions of our history, 
in associating them with the liberal principles of modern 
times. It has continued the work of Charlemagne, St. 
Louis, Francis the First, Henry the Fourth, and Louis the 
Fourteenth, by founding a tutelary power, and a centrali- 
zation wisely combined ; it has at the same; time preserved 
the great public assemblies of which France has had sixty 
years' experience. It has proclaimed equality of religion, 
but it does not wish that tolerance in religion should degene- 
rate into indifference ; and it remains the eldest and best- 

x 
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loved son of the church. Inspired by all: the tendencies of 
past ages it has consecrated democratic principles, the 

* 

social, civil, and political equality proclaimed in l?89j 
and has tried to associate them with modern principles of 
liberty ; but it is opposed to that liberty which, supporting 
itself on equality, degenerates into license, and from 
license into popular tyranny, the worst of alt tyrannies. 

Proclaimed and recognised by all the nation, the Empire 
has been the arch of union between the past and the 
future ; it has equally wished to be so betweea the Afferent 
classes of society. It has given France a French Govern- 
ment, in conformity with its traditions, wants, interests; 
manners, character, and genius. 

It has resumed the sword of Brennus, and- it ha» thrown 
that sword into the balance of the destinies of the world"; 
but it has made that balance Jean in favour of the right* 
and liberties, of the people. 

The people suffer when France suffers; the people prosper 
when France, under an energetic and popular power, deve- 
lops in peace all the magnificent faculties that God has 
given her. The prosperity and' repose of 4he world 1 depends 
on the prosperity and repose of France. 

God has made our country a magnificent- part in the 
history of humanity. However melancholy has been her 
infancy, or sad her humiliations, however bloody and nu- 
merous her revolutions, she has such energy, youth, and 
greatness when she finds her path again, that it seems she 
is the head and heart of .humanity, and that humanity would - 
cease to liye should her heart cease to beat; 

Jufc.9, : 185ft 
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NOTICE ON THE LORDS SITTING IN THE 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

1 said in page 250 that I had counted in the House of 
Commons sixty-six earls, viscounts, barons and lords. This 
requires explanation. . All the heads of the titled families 
in England, from the Duke to the Baron are by right 
members of the House of Lords. But it is not the same 
with the Scotch and Irish peers, who have only a certain 
number of representatives in the Upper House. The 
greater number then of the Scotch and Irish peers can, if 
they like, be elected members of the House of Commons. 

The eldest sons of Dukes, Marquesses, and Earls are 
peers, and can, whilst waiting their seat in the Lords, equally 
enter the Commons. 

In fact the title of Lord is given by courtesy t6 the 
younger brother of a Duke or Marquis, and these Lords 
can also enter the Commons. 

This is the reason so many Lords are found in the Lower 
House. The sons and brothers of Earls, Viscounts, and 
Barons have only the title honourable. 

The grandsons and nephews of Dukes, like those of the 
Barons, have no title to distinguish them from the rest of 
the nation in the bosom of which they enter. 

Such is the law that rules the nobility of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The result is that the title of nobility, like 
the territorial fortune, is never divided, but belongs to the 
head of the family. 

It is the same, save the title, with the commoners. The 
territorial fortune passes in general to the eldest son, and 
almost always, in default of a son, to the nephew or nearest 
cousin. 

THE END. 



